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HOSPITAL 
CARE EACH YEAR! 


—and Provident HUMAN SECURITY Group Insurance plans can be written 
to include Hospital Board and Room, Hospital Miscellaneous Expense, and 
Surgical Fee Reimbursement for your employees and dependent members 
of their families. 

Each HUMAN SECURITY Plan is the product of more than fifty years’ expe- 
rience in this highly specialized field and is individually designed to fit the 
particular needs of your business and your employees. Full information is 
yours for the asking—at no obligation. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPAN) 


Chattanooga 2, Tennessee 


® Now protecting over ONE MILLION workers and dependents @ 




















Suitable for all counts of cotton yarn. Forms tough, elastic surface. Reduces 
shedding. 
? Economical. 5°% on weight of starch is 


usually sufficient. 5 aed washed out for subsequent finish- 


ing. 
Ss Easy to prepare. Add to mix when starch if left in, does not damage goods, cause 
is wet out. discoloration nor develop odor. 
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First in a Series 


Of What Well-Managed Mills 
Are Doing to Get the Best 
Results in Weaving 








Is Possible Only 





WITH 


The Best of Loomfixing 


Adequate Lubrication 
High Grade Yarns 
The Best of Modern Slashing 


Proper Humidity and Temperature Control 


No one man can be an Expert in all these lines. You need 


organized and intimate supervision of each one. 


Are You Getting It? 


High Speed Looms have changed requirements in many particulars. 
Things once of little importance have become 


Matters of First Importance. 


This is the First of a Series of Ads in which we will try to tell you 
some things Mills should do on High Speed Looms to 


Insure the Best in Quantity 
and Quality of Product 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
HOPEDALE, MASSACHUSETTS 


a 
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EN fibres are conditioned with 
Texaco Texspray Compound they 
stay soft and supple, with more long 
staple and more uniform count. 
Texspray Compound minimizes static, 
prevents card loading, and reduces 
“eyebrows.”’ Working conditions 
are improved by a 75% reduction in 
fly and dust. 

Texaco offers two important ad- 
vantages over other methods of fibre 
conditioning. (1) Texaco’s exclusive, 
patented applicator is located in the 
beater chamber, thus applies condi- 
tioner to clean stock only. (2) The 
conditioner—Texspray Compound— 
is applied by direct contact, assuring 
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uniform application. There is no 
atomization by compressed air, 
hence reduced fire-hazard. 

More than ten years use in leading 
mills has demonstrated the effective- 
ness of Texspray Fibre Condition- 
ing in improving both yarn quality 
and production efficiency. 

You can enjoy the benefits of 
Texspray Fibre Conditioning if your 
mill is located anywhere in the prin- 
cipal textile areas of the U. S. Call 
the nearest of the more than 2300 
Texaco distributing plants in the 48 
States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON EVERY SUNDAY 
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This 20-page illustrated booklet tells 
the whole story. Write today for your 
copy of “FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH 
TEXSPRAY COMPOUND.” 
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— yet the Red Elastic Collar protects 


permanently against IMPACT! VIBRATION! 


The wham of the picker stick, as it keeps 
the shuttle flashing back and forth, sounds 
a double warning against fastener failure. 
Impact and vibration have two opportuni- 
ties to back off the nuts holding the lug 
straps to the lug stick. First, vibration 
attacks new connections where the nuts are 
fully seated against the constantly stretch- 
ing and contracting lug straps. Second, vi- 
bration attacks old connections where the 
nuts have been left unseated by stretched 
lug straps. Here again, textile 
mills find that the self-locking 
Red Elastic Collar in Elastic 





Stop Nuts provides permanent protection 
against fastener failure caused by Vibra- 
tion. Down time is reduced. Pickage and 
weaveroom efficiency are increased. 
ESNA Elastic Stop Nuts also protect 
permanently against Corrosion, Liquid 
Seepage, Thread Damage and Costly Main- 
tenance. Order Elastic Stop Nuts for main- 
tenance. Specify them on new looms. Or let 
ESNA study your specific fastener prob- 
lems. Address: Elastic Stop Nut Corpora- 
tion of America, Union, New 
Jersey. Agents and distributors 


NA are located in principal cities. 


Sittak 


160 TIMES A MINUTE 









LOOK FOR THE RED COLLAR 
THE SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


It is threadless and permanently 
elastic. Every bolt — regardless of 
commercial tolerances — impresses 
(does not cut) its full thread con- 
tact in the Red Elastic Collar to fully 
grip the bolt threads. In addition, 
this threading action properly seats 
the metal threads — and eliminates 
all axial play between bolt and 
nut threads. 

All ESNA Elastic Stop Nuts — re- 
gardless of size or type —lock in 
position anywhere on a bolt or 
stud. Vibration, impact or stress re- 
versal cannot disturb prestressed or 
positioned settings. 





ELASTIC STOP NUIS 


INTERNAL 





PRODUCTS OF: 





Alt ANCHOR 
WRENCHING 


ELASTIC 


INSTRUMENT SPLINE CLINCH rererse CANC 
MOUNTING CHANNEL 


STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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For millions of Americans, young and old, sunny skies and balmy weather 
are synonymous with the pleasures of swimming . . . the relaxation 
of a cooling dip, or the exhilaration of a fast crawl. 

Columbia products help to keep swimming the grand care-free 
recreation it is. Pittchlor* rids captive water of dangerous bacteria, 
keeps locker rooms, showers and other facilities free of infection 


. . . just as Pittchlor and Columbia Liquid Chlorine are used to 








assure pure drinking water for millions every day. 


COLUMBIA CHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FIFTH AVENUE AT BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PENNA. - Chicago * Boston * St Louis 
Pittsburgh - New York « Cincinnati - Cleveland - Philadelphia - Minneapolis - Charlotte - San Francisco 
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*PITTCHLOR—a 70%, high 
test calcium hypochlorite of good 
stability in the form of dry, white 
granules—is a convenient way to 
put chlorine to work for disin- 
fecting,deodorizing, sterilizing and 
bleaching. Used by food plants, 
dairies, laundries, sewage plants, 
etc., or wherever the oxidizing 
power of chlorine is desired. 


COLUMBIA ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash + Caustic Soda « Liquid Chlorine 
- Sodium Bicarbonate - Pittchior - Silene 
EF (Hydrated Calcium Silicate) - Calcium 
Chloride + Soda Briquettes (Iron Desul- 
phurizer) « Modified Sodas - Caustic Ash 
: Phosflake (Bottle Washer) - Calcene T 
(Precipitated Calcium Carbonate) 
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#11 Dust and Waste Extractor 
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Waste Control Screen 





Cleaning Units 


THAT MAKE IT 


EASIER 





TO MAKE GOOD 


CLOTH 


While not all of the impurities that find their way 
into the finished yarn package can be entirely elimi- 
nated, their number can be greatly reduced 

and kept to a reasonable minimum. 


There are 3 effective cleaning units where the great 
bulk of foreign particles can be attacked and removed 


from the stock. 





The Saco-Lowell #11 Dust and Waste Extractor is the 


first point of attack against these minute particles. that are now “getting by” we suggest you make a 
Here the great bulk of fine peppery leaf and dirt is re- nep and leaf count on ten square inches of cloth. 
moved. The next point of attack is at the card. Here, by Should you find this count too high our engineers 


using a “combat team” composed of the Continuous 
Stripper and the Waste Control Screen, it is possible to 
keep the cylinder wire in such an active condition that 

there is a definite reduction in the amount of nep, leaf $s ACO-LOWELL & HOPS 
and other impurities in the web. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


may be able to make some helpful recommendations. 





As a means of estimating the amount of impurities Charlotte - Greenville - Atlanta 
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THE EFFICIENCY OF ERIEZ MAGNETIC PROTECTION PROVEN 


By Wool, Cotton, Fibre and Waste Processors 
















SINCE the ERIEZ Heavy-Duty Non-Electric Textile 
Magnet was introduced, many plant superintendents 
and engineers verify that these permanently-powerful, 
compact magnetic plates are the most efficient, econom- 
ical means of removing iron and steel trash from wool, 
cotton, fibre and waste processing systems. Returned 
questionnaires from ERIEZ Textile Magnet users in all 
textile centers give the following results percentagewise— 


ON ELIMINATING MACHINERY DAMAGE: 40% say, 
‘Since installing ERIEZ Magnets, machinery dam- 
age from iron and steel trash has been eliminated.’’ 
50% testify, ‘reduced 75% — 90%.’’ 10% no answer. 


ON ELIMINATING FIRES: 20% say, ‘‘Since installing 
ERIEZ, our fires have been eliminated.’’ 30% reveal, 


‘‘reduced 50 —95%.’’ (The other half of returns came 
from processors of wool and other non-combustible 
materials.) 


ON OPERATING EFFICIENCY: 50% of returns stated, 
‘‘As installed at the present time, our ERIEZ Mag- 
nets are operating perfectly.’’ Remaining 50% 
said, ‘‘satisfactorily.’’ 


When it’s Magnetic Protection, See Eriez First 





ERIEZ Magnets installed in feeder chute BEFORE the opener and directly AFTER 
the belt conveyer. Note close-up drawing of installation side view. 
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For Your Copy of Bulletin 104 AUG. 
Eriez Mfg. Co., 1501 E. 12th St., Erie, Pa. 
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ERIEZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1501 East 12th St. Erie, Penna. 
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MEDLEY 
DRAWING 
Quality Sliver! 


Quality Sliver and long roll life from Diamond Hard Control Collars— 
A clean and greaseless product from rolls with the sealed in ball 

















bearings. 
Medley Textile Specialists Draw the limit—59” to 9” Staple Length with Four and Five Roll 
are always available to Medley Drawing for cotton, wool, and synthetics. 
serve you for Changeovers Produce to meet Competition with Medley Drawing. 
and new drawing. Satisfied customers report that Medley Precision Ball Bearing Drawing 


with Metallic Rolls is far superior to common roll drawing on synthetic 
fibers. Medley frames are designed to give up to |3” overall roll 
settings to accommodate these longer fibers. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
400 - 32ND STREET, COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER AND SPINDLE CO. 


"he LEAL, System Daa Linwood Ave. and Second St., Gastonia, N. C. 
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HEN youre after trouble- 
W tree, constant-speed, no- 
slip performance on such criti- 
cal heavy-duty drives as slub- 
bers, spoolers and traverse 
speeders — you'll find your 
answer in Goodyear Compass 
Cord Belts. 


Why? Because Compass is vir- 
tually stretch-free — has far less 
than any other cord or fabric- 
bodied belt being built today. 
Because with Compass the load 
is carried by a layer of heavy- 
duty rope cords spiraled con- 


GOOD, 


THE GREATEST NAME IN 
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RUBBER PRODUCTS 


ENDLESS BELT 


ager Heavy-Duty Mill D ives 
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tinuously so that there is no 
splice. Because this patented 
endless construction gives the 
belt so much greater strength, 
Compass Belts are approx- 
imately 25% thinner than other 
belts of equal power rating — 
assuring far longer flex life. 


Wherever Compass is on the 
job — in large mills or small — 
it often averages from two to 
four or more times the service 
life of other belts. If you want 
consistently trouble-free serv- 
ice on all your heaviest-duty 
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drives — want to keep mainte- 
nance costs at the minimum — 
consult the G.T. M. — Goodyear 
Technical Man — or write 
Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio or 
Los Angeles 54, California. 


Compase—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. gaag 
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treme softness, elegant draping quali- 
isite hand are desired, turn to Corasil 
8 highly concentrated synthetic ester 
asticizer and softener for rayon crepe 
fon warp sizing, fabric finishing and 
4 papas. 

tal\ note now to give Corasil RT a 
four dtuiiing and plasticizing opera- 
[rite oday for detailed information and 

pntafgamples of Corasil RT. 


. FRADREW & CO., INC. 


Mame OfficeS®® East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


uctory & ‘ boratories 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
Boontow, N. J. Chicago 11, Illinois 
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..- COOL - RUNNING 


a BETTER RUBBER 
for TEXROPE V-BELTS 


ACK of natural rubber forced the development of synthetic rubbers. 
And out of this intensive war-time research came a rubber compound 
that has made today’s TEXROPE “‘Super-7” V-Belts the B in 20 
years of V-Belt experience! 
This war-proved Buna-S develops 75% less internal aeat. It’s tough, 
durable, resilient. It cushions, insulates and protects the load-carrying 
cord structure — adds to the service life of the belt. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR V-BELT DRIVES 


Your nearest Allis-Chalmers office or dealer offers a COMPLETE line of 
V-Belt equipment — not only the famous Super-7 belts, but also 
TEXSTEEL, TEXDRIVE and “MAGIC-GRIP” sheaves, VARI-PITCH 
sheaves, SPEED CHANGERS, engineering service. Supply a// your needs 


from one reliable source. ALLIS-CCHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 
A 2086 


War-time Shortage Produced ' 

















S Super-7 V-Belts 
.. +» TO MEET EVERY NEED 


Heat-Resisting Super-7 
Stands temperatures up to 180°. The 
TEXROPE V-Belt for most drives. 


Oil-Resisting Super-7 
Neoprene cover protects core against 
moderately oily or greasy conditions, 


Oil-Proof Super-7 
Made of Neoprene throughout. Use 
it when the belt must swim in oil. 


Static-Resisting Super-7 
Recommended where explosion haz- 
ard exists. Static-conducting element 
throughout cover won't wear off. 


Super-7 Steel 

Twin steel cables, to pull extremely 
heavy loads with minimum stretch. 
GET THEM — through your Allis- 
Chalmers district office or dealer. 


TEXROPE Super-7 V-Belts result from the co-opera- 
tive research of two great companies—aAllis-Chalmers 


and B, F. Goodrich—and are sold exclusively by A-C. 


ALLIS© CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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AS ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


* 


J. M. CLAYTON COMPANY 


Contracting Electrical Engineens 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA ESTABLISHED 1907 
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The true test of quality in any product is a test that duplicates 
the conditions that will actually be encountered by that product 
in everyday use. Boiling, for example, is a good honest test 
for a teapot, but hardly for a pistol. 

That’s why Monsanto, in presenting its Resloom finish for 
women’s dress fabrics, lays special stress on those Resloom 
improvements that give actual, practical benefits to be 
derived in daily service ...not “pistol boiling” stunts. Here 
is what Resloom-treated fabrics offer: 


1. Increased crush resistance 
2. Increased tensile strength 
3. Stabilized fabric, shrink resistant 
4. Longer wearing fabric 
5. Improved washability 
For other type materials, for other type service, Monsanto 
has other textile chemicals to impart other properties. There 
are no “do-all” treatments in the textile industry ...or any 
place else. But these new characteristics imparted by 
Resloom to women’s fine dress fabrics DO, it has been 
proved, give lasting character... the No. 1 demand of smart, 
active American women. 

For the latest, complete data 


on Resloom for your opera- MONSANTO 


tions ...samples, and technical 
counsel, write, wire or phone C ~ 
today: MONSANTO CHEM- H EMICALS 
ICAL COMPANY, 140 Federal SERVING INDUSTRY WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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wootlens in Resloom-treated shirts 


blankets, sox. 
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chintz. 





3. Not yet, but later Resioor 


treated cottons for sheen, sturdines: 


wrinkle resistonce. 
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Within the limits of availability in equipment and 
materials, C & K is taking the longest strides possible 
toward the completion of a two-million-dollar pro- 
gram to extend the efficiency, capacity and time- 
economy of the Loom Works’ operations. Here are 
some of the steps being taken: 


New Mechanized Foundry: Comprises newest 
ideas and equipment. 


New Machine Shop: To handle cast iron on mass 
production basis. New machinery embodying latest 
machining practices is being installed. Arrangements 
of machines and flow of materials planned to effect 
the greatest economy. 


New Research Facilities: Various kinds of new 


equipment are being added to enlarge the scope of our 
Research and Development work. 


New Dry Kilns: For special treating of the different 
kinds of wood used in C & K Looms. 


Additional Assembly Facilities: For large and 
special looms. 

And throughout all other departments of the Loom 
Works, there is a co-ordinated program of shop re- 
building and modernization, systematic replacement 
of production machines (on the same basis that C & K 
has long advocated for weave rooms), new and more 
departmental layouts, new painting and lighting. And 
for all this many-sided enterprise, the objectives are 
three: Improved loom-design . . . more efficient 
loom-manufacture . . . quicker loom-deliveries. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. $. A. 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. « nC 


: between Today's Knowledge. . 


and Tomorrow's Looms 
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TO HELP YOU CHOOSE THE RIGHT STAINLESS STEEL 





FOR EACH TASK tt 
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U-S-S STAINLESS STEEL 





SHEETS - STRIP » PLATES - BARS - BILLETS - PIPE - TUBES - WIRE - SPECIAL SECTIONS 








AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
United States Steel Supply Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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OU’LL spend less money and get 

better results with Stainless Steel 
equipment — whether you build 
yourself or have it built outside—if you 
know what to expect from the various 
grades of Stainless available for appli- 
cation in textile mill machinery and 
appliances. 

For it 1s well to remember that the 
name “Stainless Steel” covers a num- 
ber of alloys that vary widely in their 
resistance to corrosion, whose strength 
under high temperatures is not the 
same, that have different hot and cold 
working properties, and are unlike in 
their machining characteristics. These 
steels also vary considerably in cost. 


Here is where our engineers and 
stainless steel specialists fit into the 
picture. With years of experience in 
developing, testing and applying U-S°S 
Stainless Steels of all grades they are 
usually able to tell you exactly what 
particular type of Stainless will do 
the best, most economical job for you 
and what is the best fabricating prac- 
tice to ensure success. 


For ordinary applications, where no 
unusual conditions are involved, our 
new textbook, “The Fabrication of 
U-S-S Stainless and Heat Resisting 
Steels” can be used as a general guide 
to steel selection and fabricating pro- 
cedure. [his book, which will soon be 
off the press, is yours—free. Reserve 
your copy today by card or letter. 
It contains the latest, most compre- 
hensive information on this important 
subject. Both users and makers of 
Stainless Steel equipment will find it 
practical and helpful. 





UNITED STATES STEEL 
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aly Shue BY NORTH STAR 


Fashions never change in baby col- 
ors, but the quality of the colors is 
ever-improving. North Star’s “Iris” — 
a fine, snuggle-soft baby blanket—ben- 
efits from recent technical advance- 
ments in dyes and chemicals that pro- 
vide new efficiency in dyeing, new 
trueness and fastness of color. 

Firms like North Star Woolen Mill 
Company and its subsidiary, The Lima 
Woolen Mills Company, depend upon 
Sandoz among their suppliers for te 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 


rinks attcad wile gides ora 


finest quality in colors. They have 
learned from experience that Sandoz’ 
policy of thinking ahead with textiles 
is profitable to them in terms of eco- 
nomical handling, sales appeal, cus- 
tomer satisfaction. 

For example: Sandoz’ Fast-to-Light 
Milling Colors, such as Brilliant 
Alizarine Milling Blue BL (Pat.) or its 
range of Metomega Chrome Colors to 
which has just been added Metomega 
Chrome Green BLL (Pat. applied for), 


INC., 61 VAN DAM 


STREET, 


exceptionally fast and level dyeing. 
For acid, chrome or direct dyes... 
or auxiliary chemicals... for both nat- 
ural and synthetic fibres .... be guided 
by the successful “color achievements” 
you have been seeing in these Sandoz 
advertisements. Sandoz application lab- 
oratories are located in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Charlotte, Toronto, where stocks in 
wide range are carried. Other branches 
in Chicago, Paterson anc Providence. 
N. Y. 


NEW YORK 13, 



















More Cones From Your Winding Room 
More Compliments From Your Customers 


The Roto-Coner* gives you greater production, 





and Roto-Cones give your knitting mill customers 


Be ee a ‘ better performance. 
The machine’s higher winding speed, ease of 


operation, and freedom from breakdown lower 





















your cost of winding. The superiority of the cones, 





as measured in terms of fewer press-offs, creates 





customer satisfaction. 





Write for Bulletin 144, addressing Universal 





Winding Company, at Providence, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Montreal or Hamilton. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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The Roteny traversing the yon 5 limitations. Paper 
ms, with thet te, and there is 
advantage of ca 50 yards per minu di 
at 550 y when winding 
cones are woun the machine ves 
low down rangement g 
no need to § standard groove ® —— no adjust- 
coarser counts. aber of of winds for all won ced to 
. a nes eg no danger of inequalities 'F0 
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Open =Wind Cones for Kuitting 


WARPING CONES + DYEING PACKAGES . PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 
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This new book by Westinghouse tells you how elec- 
tronic heating can bring these three important benefits 


to twist setting, cake drying and dye-package drying. 


It shows you how to utilize a combination of oven- 
drying and electronic heating to speed production at 
minimum power consumption. It shows a comprehen- 
sive line of electronic heating units—2 to 100 kw— 
to meet every heating requirement for modern textile 
production. Your nearest Westinghouse office has a 
copy of this book ready for you now. Ask for B-3551. 
Or write Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 
868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. J-08159 
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3, ae Typical use of Lunkenheimer Bottle Oilers 


Globe Body in large textile mill. 


Fully automatic. insures effi- Ya 
cient, uniform, economical tvu- 

brication of bearing. Feeds oil 

Bis oe UNKENHEIMER ' } 


BOTTLE OILERS 
Save Time, Labor and Oil... 
Lubricate Bearings Dependably 








Leading textile mills are turning to Lunkenheimer Visible Bottle 
Oilers for better, more dependable, more economical and trouble- 
free lubrication of looms and cards. 


YOUR Lunkenheimer Oilers are fully automatic in operation. They feed the 
LUNKENHEIMER right amount of oil, in the right way, at the right time, to the right 
place. Oil wastage, hazards created by oil spilled on floors, and 

time lost by frequent hand oiling, are ietaned. 





DISTRIBUTOR 


With Lunkenheimer Bottle Oilers, the overseer can see immediately 
if the loom or card bearings are being lubricated, which is impos- 
sible where the oiling device is hidden from view. 


Lunkenheimer Bottle Oilers improve plant production, lower ma- 
chinery and repair costs, reduce power consumption, eliminate 
waste of lubricant, lessen fire and accident hazards. They cut the 








oiler's time to a minimum, requiring attention only at change of Fig. 1816 
Lunkenheimer Distributors are located BOTTLE OILER 
in the principal industrial centers. warp. , nw. Side ry 
, ; or use ere space does not 
There is one mear you fully equipped permit installation of Globe 





Body Oiler. All operating fea- 


at SUD Se See ENPEREROR See See your nearest Lunkenheimer Distributor. tures same as in Fig. 1815. 


operation problems. Call on him, 


THE LUNKENHEIMER oo Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


(OFFICES: NEW YORK 13, CHICAGO 6, BOSTON 10, PHILADELPHIA 7. 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 318-322 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y.) 
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DUPONT TYPE J-BOX and CLOTH HEATER 









Greenville Steel & Foundry pioneered in the ...are making production miracles commonplace 
manufacture of Continuous Peroxide Bleaching in leading mills throughout the country. Consult 
Equipment, for both rope and open width ranges. us now ... Continuous Bleaching Equipment is a 
Today, Greenville installations . . . including forward step in cutting production delays, im- 
Washers, Squeezers, Saturators and "J" Boxes proving quality, and assuring greater profits. 

In addition to the installations listed below, we have orders for 8 ranges, 

including 2 repeat orders from 2 of the large bleacheries listed here. 


CANNON MILLS LOWELL BLEACHERY, South RIVERSIDE & DAN RIVER 
Kannapolis, N. C. Griffin, Ga. pay teh — 
anville, Va. 


CLEARWATER MFG. CO. ROCK HILL PRINTING JOS. BANCROFT & SONS CO. 
Clearwater, S. C. AND FINISHING CO. Wilmington, Del. SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS 
Rock Hill, S$. C. Saylesville, R. |. 


GREENVILLE STEEL AND FOUNDRY C0. 


Designers. habricators and Erectors 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 









MANSFIELD BLEACHERY 
Mansfield, Mass. 
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Guiding every new Blend to a Better Fabric 


HATEVER blend is speci- 
fied—and new ones are 
dreamed up almost daily—there are 
Victor Travelers that will make its 
spinning or twisting more trouble- 
free, more certain to result in top- 
quality yarn. 

No book can supply the informa- 
tion you want on handling blends 
.-. things happen too fast. But 
there's help; plenty of help for you 
in the notes on every new blend the 








VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
ee ee 20 Mathewson St..... 
Serer fe llUl!llU 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


22 


Victor Service Engineer has in his 
briefcase—and even more help 
“under his hat”’. 

It's information you could assem- 
ble —if you had the time to cover 
the territory he travels. Since you 
haven't, why not talk to a Victor 
moan, and bring your I.Q. on blend 
spinning and twisting up to the 
minute? 

Make sure you are getting the 
most and the best from your frames, 
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Tel. Dexter 0737 
Tel. 247 











whether you are running blends, 
straight synthetics, or conventional 
fibers. Write, wire, or phone, and a 
Victor Service Engineer will call 


promptly. 
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This textile finishing range is equipped exclusively with Manhattan rubber products. In- 
cluded are a 64” x 5” Condor Pull Roll; two Condor Squeeze Rolls 64” x 8”; five Condor 
Whipcord Endless Belts operating on severe reverse turns for which they are especially 
suited; two Condor Whipcord: V-Belts, 


MANHATTAN .. ©07Q02 RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


R u BR ER L oe q N G | Condor Rubber Covered Rolls do not oxidize, surface harden, crack or change 
for Tanks, Pipe and Fittings ' density. Out of constant research has come Manhattan’s FLEXLASTICS with 


A special process of rubber lining has ... better aging properties, with closely controlled and uniform densities in a wider 

pen een pare range. You are assured long and profitable service. Each Condor Rubber Covered 
cid-Proof Rubber Linings foremost in Roll is specifically designed f equirements for batcher, scutcher, slasher 

the field. Adhesion to metal has been " , 5 Se 

attained so that mechanical separ- 

ation cannot be effected. Compounded = =-_—s« Gondoé PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

to undergo temperature changes with- | 

out cracking or oxidizing. Affords your TRANSMISSION BELTS ACID HOSE RUBBER LINED TANKS 

storage and handling equipment ut- V-BELTS FIRE HOSE LOOM STRAPPING 


most protection from corrosion and in- CONE BELTS VACUUM HOSE SAND ROLL COVERINGS 
AIR, WATER AND RUBBER COVERED ROLLS OILLESS BEARINGS 


sures solutions ins n ination. 
t against contamination STEAM HOSE RUB APRONS 


padder, mercerizing range and other textile equipment. 


The term FLEXLASTICS is an exclusive Manhattan ‘ . se 
trade mark. Only Manhattan can make FLEXLASTICS. Roll covering plants at Passaic, N. J.; North Charleston, S. C.; Neenah, Wis. | 


RayBesTos-MANHATTAN. inc 


























ABBOTT AUTOMATIC QUILLE 
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PRODUCTION: 2,000 bobbins per hour by one operator 


The winding units travel around the machine making 
a full bobbin each circuit. 

ONE Automatic Head doffs the full bobbins and starts 
the empty bobbins. 

Empty bobbins are poured into one large hopper and are 
sorted and fed automatically. 

Full bobbins are delivered to boxes or cans and when 
several lots are run, they are sorted and placed in 
separate boxes. 

Bunch is controlled by one adjustment in the Automatic 
Head, making all bunches uniform. 

A low-voltage, three phase totally enclosed motor drives 
the spindles directly. 

Spindle speeds up to 5200 RPM. 


Detectors stop motor when bobbin is full or thread breaks. 


Winds cotton, worsted, woolen, rayon, etc. 


Diameter and shape of bobbin easily and accurately con- 
trolled by a feeler working against a stationary rack. 


A flat double-throw cam, running in oil, gives overlapping 
layers of wind, giving greatly improved weaving results. 


Low investment and maintenance costs due to simple 
construction of winding units and to the use of only 
ONE automatic head to serve all spindles. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 
fra $: USON, Gree, © 
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and dyeing —in hard 
or soft water ...use 





HOUGHTON’S 





o-e new synthetic detergents 


A series of detergents in powder or liquid form, available 
now to the textile industry without restriction. Cerfak 
products provide excellent scouring properties in any 
water—hard or soft, hot or cold. They make creamy 
sustained suds, and will not form curds or precipi- 


tates in the bath. They wet out rapidly. 







For textile scouring use these CERFAK detergents 


that actually beat soap at its own game. E. F. 


Houghton’s 
HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia and Charlotte. 


PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
A AA OLN LIER ITE ILL LLL TLL LILO LLD ELL EEE ELE RE IE IES ESE RS 
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WARTIME WEAR AND TEAR 
Has Been EXCESSIVE 








Long hours of operation, and sub-standard care have left 
many machines in need of complete rebuilding. 


We can rebuild your pickers exactly like new, or can exchange 


your old pickers for the rebuilt machines. 





The newly rebuilt picker is delivered at your mill; the same 
truck which delivers the new picker takes the old one away, and 
the new one is in operation the same day you get it. There is no 
serious loss of production. 


If you have spare pickers they can be shipped to us for rebuild- 


ing, or if necessary, we can rebuild them at your mill. 


We have Kitson picker repair parts in stock for immediate 
shipment on emergency repair orders. Wire or call us today and 
you can have the part at a southern mill tomorrow, or a northern 
mill day after tomorrow. 





AldricH Machink 
Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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@ Why not take advantage of Becco’s many 
years of specialized bleaching experience ? 
Our engineers and chemists are 
qualified to advise you what system is 
most suitable for processing your goods, 
whether your plant could best utilize the 
Becco continuous steam bleaching process, 
bleaching in kier, jig, in packages, or on 
other machines. The Becco cold bleaching 
process is very simple to use and results 
are very effective. They will explain to you 
why Hydrogen Peroxide is the ideal 
bleaching agent whether you handle cotton, 
wool, knit goods, rayon or other natural 
and synthetic fibres. Becco hydrogen 
peroxide is safe to use and is simple and 
easy to apply. 
This bleaching “‘know how” can be yours, 
free. Write to: 
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BECCO SALES CORPORATION 


AGENTS FOR BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
8 Sawyer Avenue, Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 
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Amazing New Postwar Iransporter 
itts Loads Faster... Moves Loads Easier! 


Adds New Efficiency, Longer Life 
to Miracle Electric Truck 










Yes, you get more—much more in the amazing 
NEW, POSTWAR TRANSPORTER—the 
miracle electric truck long famed for cutting 
handling costs in half and taking the work out 
of every material moving job. 


Astounding new money, time and work sav- 
ing features have been added. Developments 
that lift loads faster, move them easier, give 
longer life and greater efficiency to a unit 
already noted for energy-saving performance. 


With practically everything new but the 
hardware, the features below only highlight 
what you will get in the 1946 Transporter. 
Send the coupon. Get a// the facts, before you 
decide on any motorized hand truck. 








BB) easy ro Get at POWER UNIT 

















1 STROKE CONTACTS SKID fe = 
2 MORE STROKES LIFT LOAB. 
YOU MOVE 
WITH AMAZING 
*TOUCH-OF-YOUR-THUMB” EASE, says...‘SMUSCLE MIKE” 


The new 3-second Lift Pedal contains two pistons or cylinders, the high pres- 
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Se ~ 2m, 
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par yo aa cade eneaiale. Tee widen pon hed sure (low speed ) cylinder being housed inside the low pressure (hi gh speed) 
een simplified, and component parts compactly placed piston. Both cylinders are actuated by the cam when the foot pedal is depressed. 
where they can be reached easily for lubrication, and One stroke of the foot pedal is all that is required to engage skid. 
inspect.iuon. : ” 
When load resistance is encountered, the fluid from the larger or low pres- 
[3] NEW SAFETY BRAKE sure cylinder by-passes back into the reservoir, and the high pressure cylinder 
is employed to raise the load. _ 
So the first stroke of the foot Yat ’ 
_ pedal engages the load, and two Ne as 
a a more strokes raise the load e 
Ag cS e sufficiently to move. 
_ Ni : 
“2 a % FOOT PEDAL HINGES BACK 
: oe _ FOR SHORTER TURNING RADIUS 
: whe To provide a shorter 
cst ae : turning radius, the foot 
Sa pedal is hinged back 
wh: “¢ > when not in use 
~ for lifting. 





























—— 


Complete “dead-man” control is assured by a double shoe , —-—---—--—------ _ _ 
external Soasrecese type a me menage 3 rig which ' AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 

rovides four to five times more braking effort. This @ Wan ea Se ee aa a 
pa tt you a Positive Mechanical Brake more 67 West 87th St., Dept. M, Chicago 20, Illinois 
efficient and safer the instant control handle is Please mail me without cost or obligation, complete 
released to upright position. facts about the NEW Postwar TRANSPORTER, 

( ) Have an A. T. C. Specialist call and survey my 

material handling costs. 
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Double-Pitch Reduction Chain Drive 
Prolongs life of unit. 


i? Pn. noes ea eecbenseseeeoncesececene 





New Magnetic Contactor Utilizes Silve 
Alloy Tips to give ten times more life. 


Carbon Brushes in Commutator Type 
Collector Ring Replace Copper Fingersto 
eliminate lubrication. increase wearing quality. 


Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
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When you PASS the SALT’ 


New, Easy Way SAVES Man-Hours, Money! 


From storage, salt must be repeatedly shoveled, measured, From storage, salt feeds directly into Lixator hopper. 100% 
hauled, dumped, dissolved. Salt gets spilled. Time and saturated crystal clear brine exceeding the most exacting 
labor are wasted. And resulting brine is of uncertain purity chemical purity requirements is produced automatically. 
and saturation. Brine flows through pipes to any point in your plant. 





Old, Hard Way Wastes Man-Hours, Money! 
























- OE LOAN NNA BANE 






a: 
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DYEING 
MACHINES 





















ZEOLITE 
WATER SOFTENERS 


















Salt handling ends where your automatic Lixator begins to operate. Using economi- 
cal Sterling Rock Salt, the Lixator supplies 100% saturated, free-flowing, crystal clear 
brine by pipe to any desired number of points you wish. There’s economy in its gravity 
flow ... economy in its mechanical perfection. 

By eliminating wasted man-hours and wasted salt due to handling, spills and dis- 
solution in storage, Lixate users report savings as high as 20%. And remember, besides 
meeting all of your regular operating and processing needs, your Lixator provides a 
perfect brine for zeolite water softeners. 









oe 


‘de 7 b; Z Savoy f ol Fpcld (4 ' ‘ S bis : af: 
—declares ZERRY L. POTTS, eee i / 4 A : o 
Dye House Foreman, The Stead & Miller Co. ee 


Process 





The full story of how such savings are 
achieved is told in our free booklet, “The 























Lixate Process for Making Brine.” Write for your copy: ; 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY INC., Dept. C-8, Scranton, Pa. : 
Steees : FOR MAKING BRINE 
Firm ___ FE Re A ee TE ; a 
Street —____— : INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC 
City State i iddsislicli mae 

a. 
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PpinNA CALF 


et 


eee the most generally used caliskin 





LAWIE ENCE SS 





For fine spinning no other roll covering material takes the place of 
calfskin .. ..and among those mills that have built a reputation for quality, 
Lawrence’s Spinna Calf is the brand most generally used . . . Spinna 
Calf has exactly the right surface for smooth, sure drafting. It is 
non-sweating. It holds its shape and “body”. It can be depended upon 

: for unvarying quality. Tell your roll coverer you want 
LEX Spinna—preferred by so many of the quality spinners ... 


A. C. Lawrence Leather Company, Peabody, Mass., 


\w Trey manufacturer of Lawrence Calfskins—Ist choice for aprons. 
P; AROV» 
SSS 


Represented by H. H. Hersey, Greenville, South Carolina. 


EVERY YEAR MORE PEOPLE DECIDE LEATHER 1S BEST 
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| speed Re-wetting for 
“Sanforized” Process 


S/V Textile Finishing Oils A and B, 
Penetrate Uniformly into the Cloth 


e@ No need to look any further for the 
right finishing oils to prepare your 
cloth for shrinking to the “‘Sanforized”’ 
standard! 

S/V Textile Finishing Oils A and B, 
have proved their superiority in such 
fabrics as twills, drills and denim, as 
well as in the lighter materials. 


The reason: These oils form stable 
emulsions that penetrate uniformly 
throughout the cloth so that the cloth 
uniformly and quickly absorbs mois- 


ture as it passes through the condi- 
tioning units of the Sanforizing unit. 
5/V Textile Finishing Oil B is espe- 
cially recommended for incorporation 
in starch mixtures when the cloth is 
to be Sanforized. 


5/V Textile Finishing Oils A and B, 
are highly resistant to oxidation and 
discoloration. They are permanently 
free from objectionable odors. Ask 
your Socony-Vacuum Representative 
for advice about applications. 


INVESTIGATE 


— SOCONY-VACUUM — 


PROCESS PRODUCTS 


Research and Service 


OCOnY-vaCuUuM 














WOOLENS 
S$/V Woolrex Oils 


Improve carding and spinning. 
Scour out easily. 


* 


WORSTEDS 
S/V Worstex Oils 
Lubricate stock uniformly, im- 
prove spinning. 
* 
WATER REPELLENTS 


Special $/V Products 
Give inexpensive water re- 
pellency. 

® 
FINISHING 
$/V Finishing Oils 
Plasticize starch mixtures. 
- 
SANFORIZED PROCESS 
$/V Finishing Oils 


Insure quick, uniform re-wet- 
ting during sanforized processes. 


RAYON PROCESSING 
$/V Rayon Oils 


Lubricate, soften and deluster 
rayon fibers. 


* 


CORDAGE 
Special Oils, Waxes 


Provide waterproofing, lubri- 
cation and softening. 


am 


MILDEW PROOFING 
S/V Copper-Naphthenates 


Prevent fungus growth and 
increase fabric life. 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum 
Co.,General Petroleum Corp. of Cal. 
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The many and varied uses of 
PC Glass Block construction in industrial 
buildings are described and illustrated in 
this new 28-page book. See how PC Glass 
Blocks improve working conditions 


and also save money ! 





ERE is the latest and most com- 

plete information on the use of PC 
Glass Blocks in all sorts of industria! 
buildings. 

This lavishly illustrated book—just 
off the press — contains actual photo- 
graphs of PC Glass Block installations 
in industrial plants of all types. The 
properties, characteristics and func- 
tions of the individual blocks are de- 
scribed, the full line of patterns is pic- 
tured, the sizes are listed. 

The technical data section includes 
authoritative information on _ light 
transmission, insulation (which mini- 
mizes condensation), weather resist- 
ance, structural strength, ease of clean- 
ing and maintenance, exclusion of dust 
and grit, dampening of distracting 
noise. Layout tables and detailed draw- 
ings of typical PC Glass Block installa- 
tions are supplemented by detailed 
specifications for panels and for panel 
and sash combinations. 

Get this information now. Send in the 
coupon and your free copy of this new 
book will be mailed to you promptly. 


‘ Also Makers of PC Foamelas Insulation 


a emenendllleneretllaementd tine memati mmm erm mm ee “—_ 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation | 
Room 355, 632 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send along my free copy of your new book 
on the use of PC Glass Blocks for Industrial Con- 
struction. It is understood that I incur no obligation. | 
Name_._-_-_. ae . ‘ 
Address ) ae 7 
City. State p 

cme em nw ee e?e eee ll CO > | 


























THIS TIME IT’S FOR YOU— 


A booklet for employees. . 








explaining graphically how 
the payroll savings plan 
works . . . goals to save for, 
and how to reach them with 


Saving Bonds. 


helps fo 2 healthy future 


e FOR YOU 
e FOR YOUR COMPANY 
e FOR AMERICA 





OFFICIAL APPOINTMENT — 


The person appointed 
Official U. S. Savings 
Bond Officer for his or- 
ganization is entitled to 
display this two-color cer- 
tificate of identification 













OFFICIAL COMMENDATION— 















































A red-white-and-blue cer- 
pee a ae tificate of commendation 
@ ~~~ by the U. S. Treasury for 
® sc every company operating 
a an fup—~ © the payroll savings plan. 

@ Stee You can display it proud- 


ly, and it will remind peo- 


ple of the importance of the program. 


and the Treasury’s appre- 
ciation of his service. 


THE PEACETIME PAYROLL 
SAVINGS PLAN — 


A booklet, pub- 
lished for key executives by 










the Treasury Department, 
containing helpful sugges- 
tions on the conduct of your 
payroll savings plan for 


U.S. Savings Bonds. 


Are You Using These Booklets? 


If you’re not already using these helps to a healthy future, get in touch with 
your State Director of the Treasury Department Savings Bonds Division. And 
by all means keep up your payroll savings plan. It’s a powerful weapon 
for the maintenance of a strong, secure economy — today and tomorrow! 











The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


COTTON 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council 
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e e e and poorly packed, contaminated 
bales just don’t get admitted to the best 
marketing circles! 


Makers of fine, cotton-filled mattresses, 
for instance, are quick to buy every car 
of clean, carefully graded, Rayco tested 
and rated filler material we can ship 
them. Buyers for other new outlets, 
which our laboratory research has open- 
ed, are equally favorable to the use of 


Rayco Cotton Fibers for high grade end 
uses. But just a few bales of contaminated 
fibers can undo months of valuable sales- 
building work. 

Why not check your waste room prac- 
tices right away? If your mill is vot offer- 
ing consistently clean fibers—you'll find 
improving procedures will pay dollars 
and cents dividends. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. and Affiliates 


Plants and 





ion 
dustries—for AUGUST, | 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibers 


General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Franklin, Ohio 


Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. ¥. 
Covington, Tenn. Chicago, Ill. 
Greensboro, N. C. Detroit, Mich. 
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COTTON 
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..- SINCE SWITCHING TO 


co/ ENGINEERED LUBRICATION 


“No sticking valves ... negligible cylinder wear — with 
Tyeol DIESEL OILS.”’ 


“Absence of sludge and corrosion ... no wear on bearings 
— with Tycol RIO TURBINE OILS.” 


“Superior performance under high-temperature service 
— with Tycol STEAM CYLINDER OIL.”’ 


*““Complete rust protection ... corrosion eliminated — with 
Tyeol NO-RUST-OLS.”’ 


“Maintenance costs cut 20% ... sinee using Tycol E.P. 
Luhbes.”’ 


That’s how engineers and operating men express their satisfaction with 
the Tycol Industrial Oils and Greases they are using. 

There’s a Tycol oil and grease for every industrial need. For complete 
data on the Tycol lubricant best suited for your needs, get in touch with 
your nearest Tide Water Associated office today. 


LUBRICATION—*‘ENGINEERED TO FIT THE JOB”: 








, - oie. ro nile 1 na 
Pinan ain Hale ann te EP 








Boston « Charlotte. N. C. 
Pittsburgh « Philadelphia 


TIDE WATER 
w= ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE + MEW YORH 4.N Y 
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A name symbolie of 
quality dyestuffs ever 
sinee the pioneering days 
of dyestuff chemistry. 
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unting Bronze Bearings and Bars are quality bearing 
bronze in its most readily usable form. A wide variety of 
sizes, available from Bunting Stock-Carrying Distributors 
everywhere, assures you of what you need, when you need 
it. The leading Distributor in your area almost certainly 
stocks Bunting Bronze. The Bunting Brass & Bronze Co., 
Toledo 9, Ohio. Branches in Principal Cities. 





BRONZE BEARINGS x BUSHINGS PRECISION BRONZE BARS 
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Conventional air compressor design calls for one large, 
low pressure cylinder in conjunction with each high pres- 
sure cvlinder. But Gardner-Denver engineers were not 
satistied merely to follow established practice. So, in de- 


| 
for you eee signing the Class WB Two-stage Vertical Water-cooled 


Compressors, Gardner-Denver engineers put in two small 





we made diameter, low pressure cylinders for each high pressure 
yinders cylinder. 

pittle cy es! Thousands of ““WB” compressor owners have reaped 

t of big - the benefit! For the unique “WB” design permits lower 

Oo | air temperatures—with “»rresponding saving in _ horse- 


power. Inertia loads are reduced because all pistons can be 
small and lightweight. Better water cooling is possible— 
and that, in turn, means better lubrication, reduction of 


eliminated and thus much less lubrication oil is used. 


| 
| 
| 
| cylinder distortion, and longer life. “Oil thinning” 1s 
| Gardner-Denver ““WB” Vertical Water-cooled Com- 


pressors are remarkably compact—yet have efficiencies 











comparable to that of large horizontal compressors. Let us 
tell you more about their space-saving, cost-saving fea- 


tures—for complete information, write Gardner-Denver 


Company, Quincy, Illinois; Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, 

Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Hazleton, Pa.: Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Washington, D. C.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pes 


Gardner-Denver Class “WR” Two-stage 
lertical Water-cooled ¢ ‘om pressor — avail- 
able with built-in motor with V-belt or 
direct drive. Capacities 142 to 445 cubic 
feet displacement per minute. 


Since 1859 
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The neat double-turned hem 
around the bottom of the shirt 
is completed on the high speed 
Automatically Lubricated Lock- 
stitch Type 10-A. 


Fi ere) ao a @rle) ey precision-built sewing machines are used almost 
exclusively for most of the one and -two-needle operations 


eae Ltttase Ten dolcmbesttelttelecttucile) am els ass grade dress shirts. The 


stitches must be perfectly formed, and the completed garment 
free of all wrinkles and distortion. 


These very important operations illustrate the infinitely fine 


quality of stitching produced by «“W&G” Machines. 


Yoke ruffling, with the ruffling 
effects produced at any desired 
interval, is completed with fa- 
cility on the Lockstitch Intermit- 
tent Ruffling Machine Type 23. 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Literature 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
214 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Standard. Durénk. 


cas safeguards your product 






















4 and your customer “futures” 


Modern STANDARD Durene assures you smoother, faster 
knitting production, and your customers extra comfort and 
wear. Modern STANDARD Durene embodies all the 
quality factors culled from nearly seventy years’ yarn 
manufacturing with complete control of all processes, 
plus all the benefits accruing from our war exper- 
ience and our constant research. Plan with 
STANDARD’ Durene — this smooth, free- 
running quality yarn will keep your produc- 
tion up and your customers on your books. 


ret Biv mercecred (ambed 
cam@e yorn 
4 WAYS BETTER 
er ord oFer ,arme 
Etta COmPOat 
more abwrbect 
tx’@a STRONG TH 





— 


tx"@a Quauty 











tatae SeRwick 
~--ectay 
i on 





ee STANDARD DURENE @ SEiO ® 
MERCERIZED COMBED SAKS @® THREADS 





tandard-Coosa-Ihatcher Co. 


CHATTANOOGA 1, TENN 


. agetity Phy 


Representatives in other principel American Cities and in Central and South Americon Countries 
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Mod, 
. » . } p in 
Qe), wnght i ¢ 
a T a : 4 to 2 ounces 
tndticator tever 


lo offect 
isfreed changes 





WITH REEVES SENSITIVE PISTON-TYPE 
HYDRAULIC REGULATION 


To run cotton, wool or any synthetic material in a 
continuous process, without stretch on cloth, install REEVES 
Hydraulic Automatic Speed Control. Consisting of the 
time-tested REEVES Variable Speed Transmission with 
piston-type, hydraulic regulation, this is the simplest, 
most dependable drive and control available. It can be 
serviced and maintained by any mechanic. No special 
tools nor training are necessary. 

So sensitive is REEVES Hydraulic Automatic Control 
that pressure of only 1 to 2 ounces through follower roll, 
dancer roll or other activating force will produce changes 
in speed to regulate tension automatically and precisely 
to the degree desired. Already being widely used in 
range finishing—on beaming warpers, slashers and other 
winding processes. Our “‘field’’ engineers are thoroughly 
experienced in textile processes. Write us for special 
bulletin on REEVES Hydraulic Automatic Speed Control 
and ask for copy of complete catalog T-450. 


lilustrated above is a REEVES Transmission with hydraulic automatic control 
driving loom beam of slasher. The sensitive hydraulic control lever is con- 
nected to a very simple follower roll which bears lightly against the yarn 
on the loom beam. Through its hydraulic control, the REEVES unit automati- 
cally reduces the r.p.m. of the loom beam and maintains constant y.p.m. 
surface speed as the beam increases in diameter. Reduces yarn stretch in 
slasher to less than 1%. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY * COLUMEBU S, INDIANA 


Recognized leader in the specialized field of Speed Control Engineering. 


Hecewrate Variatle 
REEVES Speed Control 
Giese The Right? Speed for Ec cy fot! 
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INCREASED DEMAND 
FOR NOPCO FUA 
FORCES PRODUCTION 


LX PANSION 











Nopco plans to increase facilities for 


manufacturing revolutionary new self- 


fulling, self-scouring wool oil 








36 prominent wool manufacturers 
have already adopted NOPCO 
FUA—though it was only recently 
introduced. 

36 mills have found this new 
development a “‘chemical miracle”’ 
in speeding up wool processing, 
and cutting operation costs, in 
addition to improving yarn and 
fabric quality. 

As a result, the demand for 
NOPCO FUA has far exceeded 
the supply. To meet this situation, 
NOPCO is shortly increasing its 
manufacturing facilities to keep 
pace with present and future 
demand. 

If in the 20 features of NOPCO 
FUA listed below you find advan- 
tages applicable to your produc- 
tion problems, get your order in 
early for shipment when available. 


NOPCO FUA aids 
wool production 20 ways 


100% fatty—no mineral oil 
a 
non-oxidizable 

& 
r aye up carding—-won’t gum up 
the cards—anti-static properties cut 
down fly and reduce “loading up” 
on the clothing 


6 
cuts stripping time 
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penetrates and nourishes leather rub 
rolls and condenser tapes, leaving 
them soft and preserving natural life 
and cushion of the leather 
- 
produces a rounder, loftier roving 
2 
maintains original loft and resiliency 
of wool fibers 7 


prevents “‘bearding’’—a common 
cause of fiber weakening 
. 
helps increase yarn’s tensile strength 
2 
improves spinning and performs 
equally well on either mules or 
frames ° 


does not become set in the yarn dur- 
ing steaming nor in the goods after 
steaming and crabbing 

* 
performs like an oil on the fibers dur- 
ing carding and spinning and like a 
soap in the wet finishing operations 


NATIONAL OIL 
HARRISON, N. J. 


Boston 


NOPCO FUA 





Chicago 


remarkable fulling and scouring 
results without addition of soap or 
detergents . 

leaves the stuffing-box and folds in 
Same manner as when soap or de- 


tergents are used 
+ 


appreciable saving in rinsing time 


s 
more compatible with fugitive tints 
than any similar product 

* 


aids level piece dyeing 
+ 


eliminates need of excessive alkali 
e 

gives extremely low ether extraction 
ce 


helps remove pitch or tar easily 


NOPCO FUA offers these important 
aids to better wool processing at no 
material increase in cost. Write to- 
day for fully informative Nopco 
Data Bulletin. 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Richmond, Calif. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Cedartown, Ga. 





self-fulling, self-scouring wool oil 
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Huge International Har- 
vester plant in Melrose 
Park, Ill., reduces sun 
lare and heat with 
ee Aklo Glass. 








Designed by Albert Kahn Associated Architects & Engineers, Inc. 


150,000 panes provide even, glare-free distribution 
of sunlight through plant 








Z GET THESE THREE 7 
ADVANTAGES OF One of the largest plants in the country, this Interna- 


tional Harvester factory in Chicago is also one of the 
best lighted. Its 7-mile wall-of-windows is glazed with 
Blue Ridge Frosted AKLO glass which cuts down solar 


heat and reduces sun glare. 


o= | This cool-appearing, blue-green glass directly in- 





bet on 


—, 


creases workers’ comfort and efficiency by keeping out 
the glare which produces eye-fatiguing, high intensity 
light spots. Since eyestrain increases spoilage and acci- 
REDUCES GLARE — Eliminat stroi : . 

and employe ao _ dents, Frosted AK LO’s value here is obvious. 


By resisting solar heat, Frosted AKLO reduces the 
load on air conditioning equipment and eliminates win- 
dow shades, blinds or painted windows. 
RETARDS SUN HEAT—Keeps workers com- 


Settiliiie Gn Cele Side. Made by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of 
Kingsport, Tenn., Frosted AKLO is sold by Libbey: 
=f K Owens: Ford through leading glass distributors. Ask your 





distributor for a Radiometer demonstration of the sun 
. heat and glare reducing characteristics of Frosted AK LO. 
RE —Elimin 
pore cero wien. am Blue Ridge Sales Division, Libbey*Owens-Ford Glass 
m Co., 9586 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 











BLUE RIDGE AKLO GLASS 


Heat-Absorbing *- Glare-Reducing - Figured and Wire Glass 
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widen your ranges of temperature and oH 


Choose DIASTAFOR de-sizing 
agent—Type L...helps eliminate 


problem lots 


Drop a pebble into a pool—watch the circles widen. 
That gives you a good idea of the widened tempera- 
ture and pH ranges of Diastafor—the all-purpose 
de-sizing agent. 


Diastafor works efficiently in a wide range of 
temperatures and pH. Bleachers and dyers know 
what a great help this can be in de-sizing operations. 
Every batch of cloth with its own sizing formula 
creates a problem. Diastafor, with its wider ranges 
of effectiveness, helps eliminate problem lots. 


Diastafor de-sizing agent—Type L gives you a fine 


finish for cottons, rayons, or mixed goods. Dyeing 
is even and unshaded—no streaks, no blemishes. It 
is easy to use and trouble-free, even on the hardest 
lots you have to dye. It gives you results you can 
count on—yard after yard, mile after mile. 


For 38 years Diastafor brand de-sizing agents have 
been leaders. They are as nearly foolproof as our 
years of experience can make them. You get more 
enzymes per dollar with Diastafor. 


Diastafor brand de-sizing agents come in various 
types—one to meet every need. If you have a prob- 
lem in de-sizing, let us help you. Our technical staff 
will be glad to suggest ways to solve your de-sizing 
problems quickly and economically. For further 
information, write to Standard Brands Incorpo- 
rated, Diastafor Division, 595 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


ANDARD BRAND? 


DIASTAFOR 


, F 
TRADE MARK © 
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V-Belt in Sheave 


Clearly, it’s the sides 

of a V-Belt that do all 
y the gripping on the pul- 

4 ley and get all the wear 
py o sh eave- 


Where V-Belts wm es 
Get All the WEAR! 


—and that’s WHY the 
CONCAVE SIDE « sMPORTANT!' 


Examine a hundred—or a thousand—worn-out V-Belts How Straight Sided V-Belt 
Straight Sided Bulges When Bending Around 


and here is what you will find— V-Belt Its Pulley 


y y 
FIG.IA 

WY Y 

/ / 


= 


You can actually feel the bulging of a straight-sided 
V-Belt by ‘holding the sides between your finger and 
thumb and then bending the belt. Naturally, this bulging 
produces excessive wear along the middle of the sidewall 
as indicated by arrows. 








Almost without exception, it is the sidewall of the 
belt that has worn out first. There is a perfectly 
natural reason for this—and every man who works 
around machinery knows it. 


It is the sidewall of a V-Belt that has to grip the pulley 
and drive it. It’s the sidewall that transmits to the pulley all 
the power the pulley ever receives. No other part of the belt 
gets anything like the actual wear the sidewall gets. Is it any 
wonder the sidewall of the ordinary V-Belt is the part that 
wears out first? And when you prolong the life of the side- 
wall you naturally prolong the life of the belt! 


Showing How Concave Side of 

Gates -Belt Straightens to 

Make Perfect Fit in Sheave 

Groove When Belt Is Bending 
Over Pulley 


Gates V-Belt with 
Patented Concave 
Sidewall 


UY“ VY, 
Uy 

2 FIG.2A f 
Y/ 


The simple diagrams on the right show clearly why the 


ordinary, straight-sided V-Belt gets excessive wear along the 
middle of the sides. They show also why the Patented Con- 
cave Side greatly reduces sidewall wear in Gates Vulco Ropes. 
That is the simple reason why your Gates Vulco Ropes are 


YUMMM-A Wy yy 


No Bulging against the oitan of the sheave groove 
means that sidewall wear is evenly distributed over the 
full width of the sidewall—and that means much longer 
life for the belt! 











giving you so much longer service than any straight sided 
V-Belts can possibly give. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


DENVER, U.S. A. 
World's Largest Makers of V-Belfs 


*More Important NOW 


Than Ever Before. 


Now that Gates Specialized Research has resulted in 
V-Belts having much stronger tension members—ten- 
sion members of Rayon Cords and Flexible Steel Cables,, 
among others—the sidewall of the belt is often called 
upon to transmit to the pulley much heavier loads. 
Naturally, with heavier loading on the sidewall, the life- 
prolonging Concave Side is more important today than 


THE MARE OF SPECIALIZED RESEARCH ever before! 


GATES 


wea omer IN ALL INDUSTRIAL CENTERS 


end Jobber Stocks 
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of the U. S. and 
71 Foreign Countries 
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How Dowicides Forestall Destruction in any form) is assured by using Dowicide 
Public utilities, like other efficient industries, 7 (Pentachlorphenol). Applied at low con- 
have learned they can depend on Dowicides centrations in light fuel oil, pentachlorphenol 
to keep termites and decay from eating penetrates better than higher viscosity pre- 
into the profit column! servatives, gives better protection than 


Perhaps no other enterprise must italien water-soluble materials. Pentachlorphenol 


the enemies of wood under such adverse 
conditions. Wood poles, carrying com- 
munication and power lines through 
every kind of climate, are preyed 
upon by mold, decay and termites. Choose Dowicides! Stop 
Maximum protection for avoidable losses in your 
poles (or for wood industry today! 


is only slightly soluble in water and low 
in vapor pressure. These factors 
conserve its extremely high toxicity 
for unsurpassed effectiveness. 


cides and fungicides 


DOWICIDES IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

Dowicides are widely used in the textile industry to protect sizing 
solutions from bacterial attack. They not only prevent decomposition SS 
of the solutions but also protect the sized yarn during storage. "ll Dow _ 

' Dowicides also are used as components of saturating materials to i —_ 
protect electrical cable wrappings from decay. Throwing oils ssad | 
in silk and sate production are protected by Dowicides which pre- ; 2 
vent molding and consequent loss in tensile strength of stored — cece CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 

a a TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 





THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY * MIDLAND, MICE 
hae van « Saban 5 ee ' © Detroit 
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ENGINEERING INGENUITY j, 
on’ 


TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 









EF any relative humidity between 
20 and 90 percent, you can count on this Foxboro 
Recorder-Controller to maintain required condi- 
tions accurately. 








Foxboro has perfected the direct-reading hygro- 
scopic type of instrument which is far more sensi- 
tive, accurate and reliable than ordinary regulators. 





Through more than a quarter of a century of 
pioneering in all types of humidity instruments, 
Foxboro engineers have developed ingenuity for 
building instruments of high fidelity and low main- 
tenance. Foxboro humidity controllers have been 
installed in many leading textile mills — for room 
humidity control in spinning, weaving, and open- 
ing rooms, as well as for high-humidity and other 
textile drying systems. 


Take advantage of this Foxboro ingenuity to help 
solve any humidity problems in your mill. Write 
for Humidity Bulletin 188-4 describing indicating, 
recording, controlling instruments (pneumatically 
or electrically operated). The Foxboro Company, 
18 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 
Branches in principal cities. 


Controller in weaving room. Chart shows high uni- 
formity of moisture maintained. 


FOXBORO HUMIDITY fo8", 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


Typical installation of automatic Foxboro Humidity > 
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HERE’S HOW IT WORKS 
-e. SIMPLE, ISN’T IT? 





Note that only the HUB is threaded. Screw-head seats itself 
against offset in bushing. As the screw is turned, the sheave is 
drawn up —wedged —with a firmness equivalent to a shrunk- 
on fit, whether the shaft is standard or normally undersize. 


Patent applied for 


THE SYMBOL THAT CAME TO LIFE 


The man who walks into your factory 
wearing this symbol is the living embod- 
iment of a service which gives you the 
correct answer to your problems in effi- 
cient mechanical transmission of power. 
He is the Dodge Transmissioneer. 


Here is the simplest, surest mechanism 
ever devised for holding wheels to shafts. 
No flange. No collar. No protruding parts. 
Easy on—easy off—and holds fast! Breaks 
all speed records in mounting and de- 
mounting. Slip it on, line it up and tight- 


Note that here only the BUSHING is threaded. Screw-head 
seats itself against face of hub. As the screw is turned, the 
wedge is disengaged. Due to its steep taper, the bushing 
disengages with less effort than in any other sheave. 





en while sighting... A complete range of 
stock sizes, from Dual Duty to C and D. 
For details call the Dodge Transmission- 
eer, your local Dodge distributor. Look 
for his name under ‘‘Power Transmission 
Equipment” in classified phone directory. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 





Copyright, 1946, Dodge Mfg. Corp. 








GAME PLATES: ) 





FOR YOUR NAME PLATE REQUIREMENTS, 
ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


1520 MONTANA STREET, CHICAGO 14, 


WRITE OUR SUBSIDIARY, 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
COTT 
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today’s answer to better water repellent and stain resistant fabrics . . . 


PARAMUL 115 IMPREGNATES THE FIBRES 


BECAUSE OF ITS FINE PARTICLE SIZE— 


EASILY AND ECONOMICALLY APPLIED— 


TANAMI 


Among Cyanamid Products for the Textile industry Are... 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Easy to HANDLE 


... light in weight! 


... properly balanced! 


... correctly designed! 


DIAMOND Vulcanized FIBRE 
weighs half as much as aluminum. 
Thin sheets of it will stand hard 
knocks and factory abuse because 
it’s tough and strong. It has 

a smooth, splinter-proof, 


non-corrosive surface... 





which is easily kept clean. 
Balanced construction is 

a “must” in the design of 

every DIAMOND FIBRE 

Box, Barrel, Can, Truck | 4 

or other item of Hollow be eA j 

Ware. Balanced con- é 

struction is assured by 

C-D “know how,” the 

result of 40 years’ 

experience designing 

and building DIAMOND 

FIBRE material handling equipment. 
DIAMOND FIBRE Hollow Ware is designed to meet specific handling problems. 

Specially designed units seldom cost more than standard units of the same overall dimensions. 

Because of this versatility in the design and manufacture of DIAMOND FIBRE 

Hollow Ware you get handling equipment designed to fit your particular handling 

problem, at little more than the cost of standard equipment. 


Send today for Catalog HW-44 which provides complete constructional and design data. 


HW-3-46 


NEWARK, DELAWARE 


SOUTHERN WAREHOUSE AND SALES OFFICE: SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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OUR LINE OF TEXTILE STARCHES 
GUMS, DEXTRINES and SPECIALTY 
MATERIALS ALSO INCLUDES: 


W GUM D and VICTORY K2W GUM 
For sizing staple synthetic yarns 
and blends. 


RTF GUM 
For laundry resistant finishes. 


KAC No, 4 with B2 or SUSSEX GUM 
For use in printing . .. higher 
color yield. 


96R and VELVEEN XX 
For sizing cotton. 


RTC GUM 
For sanforizing and weighting. 


CETOSOL SF 
For starchless finishes. 


SHO-PAL THICKENER and BINDER 

For pigment printing and pigment 
dyeing in water dispersions ... 
excellent wash fastness. 































Complete uniform product. 

Size easily removed. 

Runs clean on the machine—no foam. 
No softeners required. 

Easily prepared. 


Replaces other sizing materials which 
may be difficult to obtain. 


SS = 
» e 
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An increasing number of plants are 
enjoying these values in their regular 
production. Whether you're weaving 
rayon now or planning to weave it 
after the war, prove for yourself that 
CETASIZE is the answer to your filament 
acetate warp sizing problem. 


ORDER A SAMPLE TODAY— 
AND ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


80 YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


285 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





1011 JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 2, NORTH CAROLINA 
210 GROSVENOR BLDG., PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 
250 VAN HORN STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 


¢ to _OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL UNITED STATES CITIES 
‘> ww LABORATORIES AT NEW YORK, CHARLOTTE, 
PROVIDENCE, CHICAGO 


A TEXTILE STARCH FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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The ONE way to better piping 
oe with a 3-way advantage 


Take this filter hookup, for example, to see how 
standardizing on Crane equipment results in better 
piping every time. And how any piping job is 
made easier—from design to erection to main- 
tenance—by the 3-way advantage of an all-Crane 
materials installation. 


WORLD’S GREATEST SELECTION—Specifying and 
buying are simplified. You choose from the most 
complete selection of brass, iron, and steel piping 
materials for all m2 wre Valves, fittings, 
pipe, accessories, and fabricated piping—every- 
thing is supplied on one order to Crane. 


UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY — You put complete re- 
sponsibility for all piping materials on Crane— 
a big help in avoiding delays and getting the best 
installation. 


UNIFORM QUALITY—Highly respected through 90 
years, Crane Quality in all materials assures uni- 
form dependability throughout piping systems. 





You’re on the way to better piping the moment 
you decide to standardize on Crane equipment. 


Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Til. 


Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 














(Right) IN PATTERNS FOR EVERY 
NEED—Crane Standard Iron 
Body Wedge Gate Valves. Im- 
broved body design reduces 
weight, yet increases strength, 
Straight-through ports assure 
treamlined flow. All parts 


<i pendable, durable 
service. For steam 
pressures up to 125 
pounds; 200 pounds 
cold. See your Crane 
Catalog, pp. 101-106. 


VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE © PLUMBING 
HEATING « PUMPS 





FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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Prolong the life of your ball 
and roller bearings with 
these quality Gulf greases: 











; 


Gulf Anti-Friction Grease 


FOR MODERATE AND HEAVY DUTY SERVICE 








Guif Precision Grease 


FOR LIGHTER DUTY AND HIGHER SPEEDS 


OTH laboratory tests and maintenance rec- 

ords in hundreds of plants prove that Gulf 
Anti-Friction Greases and Gulf Precision Greases 
are superior lubricants for anti-friction bearings. 
They have greater stability, a high melting point, 
maximum resistance to separation, and show 
minimum change in consistency in service. 





Gulf-developed methods of compounding, em- 
ploying special high-pressure kettles and mixing 


Gulf Oil Corporation 





This machine, developed by Gulf technologists to 
evaluate the useful life of greases in lubricating ball 
and roller bearings, furnishes additional evidence of 
better lubrication with Gulf Anti-Friction Grease 
and Gulf Precision Grease. 


methods, produce these greases with a relatively 
smooth, nonfibrous texture. 


Both of these superior anti-friction bearing 
lubricants are available in a broad range of 
N.L.G.I. consistencies. Call in a Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer today and ask him to recom- 
mend the proper type and grade for your every 
requirement. Or send the coupon below for fur- 
ther information. 


Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: Boston * New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh - Atlanta - New Orleans : Houston ° Louisville * Tolede 





When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company Cc 
3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, complete information on Gulf Anti-Friction 
Grease and Gulf Precision Grease. 
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Install A Winder That Can 
CONDITION Yarn 


YOUR MARKET may not demand conditioned yarn now, but 
why not be ready in case it does, particularly when you can 


INCREASE flexibility of winding equipment by so doing? 


Illustrated herewith is conditioning equipment which may 
be added to the Foster Model 102 winder at any time. It 
restores normal moisture content, helps set the twist, and 
improves the running of the yarn in knitting and other 


operations. 


Various degrees of conditioning can be obtained by regula- 
ting the speed and direction of travel of the roller and the 


level of the emulsion in the trough. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. 


Southern Office—Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Canadian Representative—Ross-Whitehead & Co., Ltd., University Tower Bidg., 


660 Ste. Catherine St., West, Montreal, Quebec 


When Writing Adverticers, 
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THE FOSTER MODEL 102 
FLEXIBLE IN MANY OTHER 
RESPECTS AS FOLLOWS: 


Suitable for winding cotton, wool, 
worsted, merino, mercerized, spun silk 
or spun rayon yarns. Designed and 
built to resist the cutting action of 
hard worsted yarns. No expensive 
replacements cre required. 


Will produce 9 different angles of 
wind from 9° to 18°. Important if you 
radically change your count or type 
of yarn. 


Will wind package dyed yarn, even if 
damp in the center of the package. No 
jumping out of guides. 


Changeovers from cones to tubes, or 
vice-versa, are comparatively inex- 
pensive. 


One side can wind cones and the other 
tubes, if desired. 
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7? IMPORTANT 


MARQUETTE FEATURES 


7 PRECISION ROLLER BEAR- 
ING of extra capacity 
carries the radial load 
smoothly and with a min- 
imum of power consump- 
tion. 





FULL FLOATING FOOTSTEP 
BEARING supports all of 
the weight and acts as a 
vibration dampener; an 
unbalanced load can gen- 
erally center or adjust 
itself. This bearing is hard- 
ened and ground and has 
a lapped seat. 


TT 





The 
METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


SA - 3 —— 
VPiar VY, Off” AYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT “= 
HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL OIL PUMPS 
AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 






thern Representative: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5. ¢ 
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Tough Going! But Dayton DeLuxe Loop Pickers are 
Engineered to do this job twice as Long as other Pickers! 


It’s a terrific impact . . . the impact of picker against shuttle 
...a blow that is repeated as many as 85 times a minute. 
Such impacts of the highest speed looms, however, are easily 
taken in stride by Dayton De Luxe Loop Pickers. 

Reason for their exceptional stamina is their special con- 
struction. ‘The face-block has precisely the proper cushion, 
resilience, and durability; is anchored in, and vulcanized 
to stay. It can’t buckle or distort. And the face is flared, 
and shaped to guide the shuttle into the body of the picker. 

The loop holds, too. Its tapered hole with rounded corners 
fits ugney: and has no expansion; so Dayton’s don’t “work 
» He hey maintain throughout many months of service, 
the correct position for perfect shuttle throw. 

Hundreds of users have found that they can save up to 
50% on picker costs by adopting Dayton De Luxe Loop 
Pickers. You, too, can benefit by using Daytons. Write today 
for all the facts on this aeahilly engineered picker. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Factory—Waynesville, N. C. 
MAIN OFFICE: WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ayton hulspar 
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DAYCO SYNTHETIC RUBBER 














IMPORTANT REASONS WHY YOU 
SHOULD STANDARDIZE WITH 
DAYTON DELUXE LOOP PICKERS 


1. Greater strength for double life. 


2. Resilient construction for proper 
cusion. 

3. Flared ottom for protection 
when applied. 

4. Rounded front cori *rs to reduce 
roughness. 

5. Perfect fit for easy application. 


6. Precision mold to retain shave 
and fit stick. 





PRODUCTS 


SINCE 19 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Layout for Spinning 


“ . . in reference to article by Leslie L. 
Cobb, in the February issue, I am wonder- 
ing whether it would be possible for you to 
send me for example the same chart on 
LAY OUT FOR A SPINNING MILL. The 
chart in the February issue is given for a 
rayon mill and the writer wishes to know 
if same lay out could be used in a cotton 
PT 

LEO R. CHABOT 
Universal American Corp. 
Central Falls, R. I. 
& 


More Reprints 


We feel real good about people reading 
this page. At least inquiries still continue 
to come in for reprints which were 
mentioned here in March. Some recent re- 
quests come from A. W. Ricks, Marshall 
Field & Co., Draper, N. C.; J. T. Stephens, 
Lafayette Cotton Mills, Lafayette, Ga. ; 
William Pitman, Cosmos Imperial Mills, 
Ltd., Yarmouth, Nova Scotia; Antone W. 
Sonza, New Bedford, Mass. 


> 
“Draper Loom Fixing” 


Another series (this one will be re- 
printed in booklet form) that comes in for 
a good many requests is the current one 
running on “Draper Loom Fixing.” Mr. 
Hercules Alliana, Manufactura De Pilar, 
Pilar, Paraguay, South America, writes in 
his best Spanish for back copies of this. 
P. C. Singal, weaving master of Lyallpur 
Cotton Mills, Punjab, India, was another 
who wanted this series. 


o 


Old Timers Prove 
It Pays to Advertise 


We feel very proud of a recent study we 
made of our current advertisers. 41 of 
these were with us 40 years ago or more: 
53 using CoTTon 30-40 years ago, and 61 
are in the 20-30 year class. We should be 
happy to furnish this list to anyone inter- 
ested. 

> 


Wants to Buy 


‘We have in our mill several card grind- 
ers made by T. C. Entwistle Co., Lowell, 
Mass. ... If they are out of business, can 
you give us the names of manufacturers 
of card grinders?” 

K. P. SMITH 
Sec., The Perry Knitting Co. 
Perry, N. Y. 


“There is an article on page 74 of your 
March issue, which mentions an instrument 
you call ‘Inspectograph’ for the counting 
oe mepe.ce 

W. R. WHITING 
Hamilton Cotton Co. 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


+ 
More “Knitter Hints” 


“We would appreciate having you send 
us four reprints of ‘Knitters Hints No. 12,’ 
appearing on pages 156 and 157 of the April 
issue of COTTON. 

W. W. SMITH 
Zephyr Mills, Inc. 
Coopersburg, Pa. 
+ 


Bubble Blowing 


A list of textile patents recently granted 
includes one to Robert V. Bradley of 
Charlotte, N. C., on a Bubble Forming 
Apparatus to take the place of the old- 


fashioned bubble blowing. Could be in- 
tended for spinners, weavers, and slasher 
room employees to use while waiting for 
strikes and shortages to end. 

* 


Auto Racing Fan 


We have run into a lot of golf fans, 
baseball fans of all degrees, gardening fans, 


Kentucky derby and horse fans — even 
some fan dancer fans. However, Jimmy 
Campbell, master mechanic at Avondale 


Mills at Sylacauga, Ala., is the first dyed- 
in-the-wool fan for the 500 mile automobile 
racing classic at Indianapolis that we have 
run into in a long while. Anybody who 
wants to know how these little buggies 
are made up and nursed through the 500 
mile grind can find out from Jimmy, as 
we'll bet he and A. F. Mullins, Jr., Sec., 
Avondale Mills, were right up there as 
usual on Yankee Memorial Day. 


> 
Restaurant Signs 


A sign in a New Jersey restaurant says 
“If you spit on the floor at home, go home 
to spit.” However, some up and coming 
progressive soul has finally removed the 
sign from the Philadelphia restaurant that 
reposed there until recently, since World 


War I—*‘Food Will Win the War, Don’t 
Waste It.” 
e 
Aspirin or Castor Oil 
We may not be quoting Allen Jones, 


General Supt. of Muscogee Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, Ga., exactly, but we understand that 
one of the questions he asks first when his 
associates come around with the changes 
they are planning to make is “Aspirin or 
Castor Oil?’ Sounds like a good yardstick. 


+ 
“Very Fine Magazine” 


“... Your company has a very fine 
magazine, and one which has been most 
instructive and helpful to all readers in 
the textile industry .. .”’ 

M. WELDON ROGERS 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








The Needles 


“Please send us fifty (50) reprints of 
your article entitled ‘Straightening Needles 
for Full-Fashioned Machines.’ ’’ 

C. W. McCRARY 


McCrary Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Asheboro, N. C. 


* 


“ . . Would it be possible to obtain one 
hundred and fifty (150) copies of this 
reprint?. . .”’ 

MELVIN FEINS 
Laurens Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Laurens, 8S. C. 


¢ 


“ ..We wonder if it is possible to 
obtain a half-dozen additional copies for 
distribution to our men.” 

G. W. WHEELER 


A. W. Wheeler & Son, Inc. 
Brevard, N. C. 


“We have been subscribers to Corton for 
a number of years and are still receiving 
it, but this particular article is quite 
interesting, and we believe will assist us 
in breaking in the large amount of new 
help which is coming to us for employ- 
ment. We certainly would like reprints of 
similar articles and if you can send us 15 
copies of the above reprint and bill them 
to us, we will be very grateful to you.” 
Ww. W. SMITH 


Zephyr Mills, Inc. 
Cooperburg, Pa. 








Reports from Russia reveal that scientists in the U. S. 8S. R., conducting experiments 
for their textile industry, grew rose, lemon, green and brown raw cottons on an area 
of 3,700 acres, in 1945. The yield was expected to be more than 700 tons, from 
which a million yards of naturally-colored cloth would be manufactured. American 
cottons with green or brown tints have been known for some time. But our fields are 


at times. 


still white, although some textile men swear that cotton looks uncommonly black 
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“TRITON (770 is the answer to a lot 


AT 

THE SERVICE TH 

BUILT OUR BUSINESS 
CAN HELP YOURS 


i built largely 
business has been 
pray practical help we have ee 
ble to give our customers, FE : 
i their own plants, m adapting 
Rohm & Haas products to their 
needs. 


Our representatives — 
technical training and Pp 08 
experience in the use of ine <gpee 
chemicals. Call in a ese le 
our textile chemicals depa ven 
when you need assistance in 





ing or using --- 
Chemicals For 
Quality Textiles 














of my kier boiling problems.”’ 


M, men are often surprised to find out that TrrToNn 770 is 


much more than an efficient wetting agent. 


Triton 770 not only reduces boiling and draining time by as 
much as 50%, but also gives more uniform preparation, cleaner and 
whiter bottoms, maximum absorbency, and a minimum of kier stains. 


Its combination of superior properties speeds and improves most 
textile wet processing operations. 


One sure way to know what’s new and best in textile chemicals 
is to talk it over with Rohm & Haas representatives. Just let 
us know when you'd like one of our men to call... he'll be glad 
to give you new product information and complete data about 


dependable fine chemicals 


= TRITON 770 


TON isat -mark, Reg. U.S. O 
Represented in Canada by hohe é feas Company of nada, itd Porthte: and in South America 
by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S.R.L., Caries Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires, Argentina, and agents in principal South American cities. 





ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5,. PA. 


Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile, Leather, Enamelware and other industries Plastics . . . Synthetic Insecticides . . . Fungicides . . . Enzymes 
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The Course of Inflation 


AS THIS is written on July 15, it 

appears that payday for the eco- 
nomic follies of the past 12 or 13 
years is just around the corner. 
This whole period has been one of 
constantly expanding inflation, 
and it might be well at this time 
to review briefly some of the out- 
standing inflationary influences 
that have finally placed us in our 
present predicament. 

World War I caused the first 
serious inflation since the Civil 
War. From about 1917 to 1919 
some $35 billion of inflationary 
government obligations went into 
circulation, and this inflation gen- 
erated the terrific boom which col- 
lapsed in 1929. Between 1929 and 
1932, this inflation was wiped out, 
and by the spring of 1933, the 
wiping-out process had _ finally 
reached the banks; that should 
have marked the end of the depres- 
sion and we could have proceeded 
on a firm economic foundation if 
our government had permitted us. 

A new administration, which 
came into power just at the end of 
the depression, adopted a policy 
of deliberately fostered inflation 
as the chosen means of trying to 
bring prosperity back to the coun- 
try. Having just got over a ter- 
rific inflationary binge, the ad- 
ministration decided to start us on 
another and bigger one. 

Without attempting a chrono- 
logical record of the various infla- 
tionary measures taken, we would 
point out the 40-hour week as 
probably the most inflationary of 
the New Deal measures. The 40- 
hour week was instituted purely 


as an inflationary measure. If it 
had been desirable as a means of 
distributing employment and 
equalizing income, and the law had 
merely stipulated that every one 
must work 40 hours and at the 
same hourly wage rates previously 
in effect, no inflation would have 
been created. 

The 40-hour week as actually in- 
stituted, however, provided the 


same take-home pay for 40 hours’ 


work that was previously paid for 
48 to 55 hours, and in many cases 
minimum wages were imposed 
which more than doubled the old 
hourly rates. This was pure, un- 
adulterated inflation. We produced 
less goods, but people were to get 
more money with which to buy 
these goods. This was simply a 
convenient way of putting more 
money into circulation while low- 
ering its value, because the real 
value of money is reflected in the 
goods and services it will purchase. 

The immediate effect of increas- 
ed wages for less production was 
higher prices. To combat rising 
prices, the government adopted a 
system of giving away money to 
augment incomes. Increased indus- 
trial wages meant higher prices 
for things that farmers bought, so 
the government simply gave every 
farmer a subsidy for being a farm- 
er. 

The government also disbursed 
a few billions of dollars each year 
as gifts to indigents who were en- 
couraged to regard mendicancy as 
an honorable profession. These 
gifts swelled the apparent purchas- 
ing power of the public, although 
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the gifts were made with borrowed 
money which represented pure in- 
flation. Any time a man is provid- 
ed with spending money for which 
he makes no appropriate contribu- 
tion to the national store of goods 
and services, inflation has been 
created. 

Another highly inflationary 
measure was the demonetization of 
gold. This is always a necessary 
step in any program for monetary 
inflation. So long as gold is in cir- 


culation, the progress of inflation 


is marked by a depreciating value 
of paper money, and as soon as 
there is a differential between the 
value of a paper dollar and a gold 
dollar, everybody knows that in- 
flation has set in and it is impos- 
sible to hide the truth about it. 
By taking gold out of circulation, 
and having no money except paper 
dollars, it is easy to fool the pub- 
lic, and it is very difficult for any- 
one but a trained economist to un- 
derstand what is happening to the 
money or how rapidly it may be 
depreciating in value. 

Along with the demonetization 
of gold, the price of this metal was 
raised and the dollar accordingly 
devalued. The increase in the price 
of gold applied exclusively to 
freshly-mined gold, or to foreign 
gold. The poor sucker who hap- 
pened to own some United States 
gold coins or bonds payable in 
gold, was forced to take his loss 
on them, but the domestic miner 
or the foreign owner of gold was 
able to buy anything in the United 
States for a cash discount of 41 per 
cent. 
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We do not have the exact sta- 
tistics on the amount of gold that 
flowed into this country as the re- 
sult of the government offering to 
subsidize foreign purchasers on a 
41 per cent discount basis, but a 
great many billions of dollars were 
involved, and the gold is now 
buried in Federal treasuries and 
the licking the taxpayers took 
through raising the price of gold 
is yet to be settled. 

During the period from the end 
of the First World War until the 
Great Depression started in 1930, 
the stock of money in the United 
States had been relatively stable 
at a fraction over $8 billion. Under 
the inflationary policies adopted 
in 1933, the stock of money jumped 
up to over $15 billion in 1935, and 
by 1939, when the Second World 
War started in Europe, the stock 
of money was over $20 billion. 
That is, our stock of money during 
a depression had become two and 
one-half times as great as the stock 
of money necessary to finance a 
boom in 1928. 

Up until 1939, evén the fabulous 
amount of inflation generated by 
government policies had not been 
able to start another boom. A great 
deal of this cheap money was used 
to pay off existing debts, and since 
the painful memory of the depres- 
sion was still fresh in nearly every 
mind, the boom psychology could 
not get started. 

With the beginning of our par- 
ticipation in the last war, however, 
the floodgates of inflation were 
really opened, and everything that 
had been done before seemed puny 
by comparison. The national gov- 
ernment decided to finance the 
staggering expense of this greatest 
war in history purely with infla- 
tion. A few days after Pearl Har- 
bor, the President announced that 
we would not sacrifice any of our 
social gains in the prosecution of 
the war, which was just a euphe- 
mistic way of saying that nobody 
was going to contribute anything 
to the war and everybody would 
get something out of it. 

Every dollar spent on war and 
not obtained by taxation is infla- 
tion. The things produced for war 
have no market value and can 
only be purchased by the govern- 
ment, and since the government 
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has no revenue except from taxes, 
anything it pays over and above 
the amount of taxes collected is in- 
flation, and nothing but inflation. 
Any time a man is paid to make 
something that can not go into the 
channels of trade to satisfy the 
purchasing power of the wages he 
was paid for making it, inflation 
has been created. These inflation- 
ary policies which were pursued 
during the war have had a doubly 
evil effect. On the one hand they 
have depreciated the value of the 
dollar, and on the other hand the 
impression has been created in the 
minds of many millions of persons 
that high wages and low prices 
can be maintained indefinitely. 

At this moment, Congress is still 
wrangling over the collapse of 
OPA. OPA never represented a 
serious attempt to control prices, 
because it was aimed chiefly at 
holding prices down by main 
strength while the costs of those 
things which determined prices 
were permitted to rise. OPA was 
a wartime effort to curry favor 
with the farmers and wage earning 
groups at the expense of manu- 
facturers, distributors, and the 
United States Treasury. 

Ceiling prices were imposed on 
the products of industry, but not 
on the wages and raw materials 
which determined thcse prices. So 
long as the United States Treasury 
could be used to finance the dis- 
crepancy between real and ap- 
parent costs, this ridicuJous system 
could be maintained, but as soon 
as an attempt was made to recon- 
vert business to a peace-time basis, 
the futility of OPA price control 
immediately became apparent. 

One of the best illustrations of 
the absurdity of trying to hold 
down prices while increasing the 
costs that determine these prices 
is given in the history of the meat 
industry since the end of the war. 
A senatorial committee investi- 
gated the meat situation recently 
and came up with some very in- 
teresting information. Prior to 
OPA there were about 1500 com- 
mercial slaughtering’ establish- 
ments in the United States with an 
annual sales volume of over $5000 
each. These slaughterers handled 
practically all of the meat furnish- 
ed to the country prior to OPA. 





During the OPA control over 
meat, over 26,000 slaughtering per- 
mits were issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and most of 
these permits obviously went to 
black marketers. The government 
subsidy on cattle averaged about 
$22.50 per head, and yet less than 
half of these 26,000 slaughterers 
applied for this subsidy in 
February 1946. How many of these 
who applied were operating black 
markets and wanted to get the 
subsidy too, there is no way of 
knowing, but at least it is certain 
that about 14,000 of these slaught- 
erers were definitely operating 
black markets because they were 
able to forego the subsidy of 
$22.50 per head and still stay in 
business. 

These food subsidies were of 
course more inflation. The people 
were told by their government that 
the price of food was being held 
down, but this was hardly a truth- 
ful statement, because a part of the 
price of food was put on the tax 
bill of the citizen instead of his 
food bill. This whole system of 
subsidies is inflationary. Propon- 
ents of subsidies argue to the con- 
trary, but like nearly everybody 
else, what they call inflation is 
really the effect of the inflation 
rather than the inflation itself. 

As we have repeatedly pointed 
out, and need to continue to em- 
phasize, high prices are not infla- 
tion, but the consequences of in- 
flation. If the government had per- 
mitted the prices of food to rise, 
that would not have been infla- 
tionary, but counter-inflationary. 
Trying to hold prices down by subk- 
sidies causes inflation by putting 
into circulation fiat money out of 
the Treasury to make good a def- 
icit that should have been made 
up by real money out of the pur- 
chaser’s pocket. 

For 13 years, we have been dab- 
bling in socialism on credit. The 
fiat money represented by this 
credit is piling up in our banks and 
other financial institutions. Some 
day we have to find out just what 
this money is worth. There has to 
be a payday for the extravagancies 
and economic irrationalities of the 
past 13 years. It looks now as if 
payday isn’t far off. The course of 
inflation is running true. 
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Cotton Warp Sizing 


By Paul V. Seydel, D. Se. 


THIS is the first in a series of articles devoted to cotton warp 

Sizing. The series will contain many helpful pointers, and 
will cover all phases of the cotton warp sizing operation. Save 
installments of the series as a ready reference library on the 


subj ect. * * ° . . « . ° 


. —The Editors 


Article I 


MUCH HAS BEEN written on the 

subject of warp sizing in the 
past. But like any other subject of 
a technical or scientific nature, it 
is highly desirable to keep the lit- 
erature up to date with the ad- 
vances made in the laboratory and 
in industry. 

The present discussion is based 
to some extent on the series of ar- 
ticles written by Paul B. Seydel 
entitled “Warp Sizing”. The series 
appeared in COTTON magazine in 
1935 and 1936. 

Cognizance also has been taken 
of over a hundred articles on siz- 
ing and related subjects published 
during the past decade, both in the 
United States and abroad. Refer- 
ence has been made to some twen- 
ty books written on the subject in 
America, England, France, and 
Germany. 

However, anyone who keeps up 
with such subjects quickly ob- 
serves that there is a great deal of 
contradictory matter to be found, 
not only in different articles, but 
often in the same article. One be- 
gins to agree with Josh Billings, 
when he said “Books are full of 
things that are not so.” 

For this reason, as much as pos- 
sible of the present treatise has 
been based on the experience of 
the author, and of those associated 
with him. The present discussion 
is backed, therefore, not only on 
the recognized literature, but also 
on actual experience of a number 
of specialists in the manufacture 
and application of warp sizing dur- 
ing the last half century. 

An attempt has been made to 
make this work sufficiently non- 


technical to be understood by the 
average layman, and at the same 
time sufficiently technical to be 
more than a simple discussion—to 
have some value as a ready library 
reference on the subject. This at- 
tempt to hold a middle path will 
bring criticism from both sides, 
but if it is of interest and useful, 
it will have served its purpose. 

This series of articles will cover 
the following subjects: the purpose 
and importance of sizing; a de- 
scription of the material to be 
sized, cotton; the sizing materials 
(starches, gums, glues, lubricants 
and softeners, preservatives, de- 
liquescents, water, and other chem- 
icals); testing and analysis of ma- 
terials; the sizing process (the size 
mix, equipment, controls, and the 
operation itself); slashing hints; 
and the sized material (properties 
of a well-sized warp,, testing and 
analysis, weaving, defects and their 
remedies). 

In order to get the most out of 
any description of sizing or sizing 
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materials, we must always keep 
foremost in our minds just what 
the purpose of sizing is. Thus we 
have a yardstick by which we can 
judge the qualifications of any ma- 
terial or process. r 

The: ‘primary purpose of warp 
sizing is to:produee weavability, in 
the warp. No matter. what other 
properties slashing may give to the 
yarns, as feel (hand), stiffness, ten- 
sile strength, or weight, if these are 
done at the expense of. weavabil- 
ity, the sizing has not served its 
purpose. 

Certain of these qualities contri- 
bute to the weavability of the 
warp, but if they are carried too 
far, they may decrease it, rather 
than improve it. 

As yet, there has been no suc- 
cessful attempt to judge how a 
warp will weave by testing any 
one of the properties of the yarn. 
Certain work being carried out, 
notably by the Textile Research 
Institute among others, promises 
to be able to give some indications 
of how the warp will behave in a 
weave room by correlating a num- 
ber of different properties of the 
yarn which may be tested in the 
laboratory. Yet even this: work, 
with its complicated relationships 
of many properties, will not al- 
ways give-an accurate picturé: of 
weave room performance. 

Although the fact that slashing 
comes at the stage it does in tex- 
tile processing should make it ob- 
vious that it is not intended 'to:pro- 
duce an effect on the finished 
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cloth, sometimes the way a cloth 
is marketed will require that the 
superintendent pay more attention 
to the feel and the tensile strength, 
than: if the mill did its own finish- 
ing. .' 

If-m:doing this he does not also 
keep the primary purpose of slash- 
ing in mind, he may find that he is 
losing more in his weave room 
through loss of production than he 
is gaining by having paid atten- 
tion to the more obvious surface 
characteristics of the goods. 

Within certain limits, the char- 
acteristics of the warp may be var- 
ied without materially detracting 
from its weavability. As long as 
these limits are not overstepped 
the superintendent may adjust his 
size to fulfill its secondary pur- 
poses, that is producing a certain 
hand, addition of weight, increase 
of tensile strength, or wetting abil- 
ity. He must not, however, lose 
sight of the fact that his real rea- 
son for':sizing is to keep up pro- 
duction in weaving. 


‘ The “Ideal” Size 


The ideal size should leave the 
desired weight on the cloth, give 
it the proper hand, and at the same 
time eliminate warp breaks during 
weaving. Defects in the warp such 
as knots, crossed ends, slubs, weak 
spots, etc., which come in the nor- 
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Figure 1 (left), shows cross-section of sized yarns revealing normal 
penetration of size film. Starch film has been stained with iodine to 
show dark. The smaller yarn (top) is 38s, the larger 16s. More pene- 
tration than shown would give a stiff, inflexible, rod-like yarn. 


Figure 2 (above), a shadowgraph showing laying of fibers in sizing 
process. The 30s, bottom rows, are unsized. Top rows (30s) seen here 
have been sized. Adhesion in size is necessary to lay the fibers. 


mal variation of textile production, 
must be covered up as far as pos- 
sible by the increased strength, 
fiberlay, and resistance to abrasion 
given by the size. 

In order for a size to approach 
the ideal, it should have the fol- 
lowing qualities: 

Strength. The tensile strength 
of the yarn must be increased by 
the cementing action of the size 
film, as well as by the addition of 
the strength of the film itself. 

Penetration. Penetration of the 
size into the yarn must be properly 
controlled. Penetration should not 
be too complete, otherwise the yarn 
will become more like a stiff rod, 
losing the flexibility which is 
necessary for good weaving. (See 
Fig. 1.) 

This is better understood by 
comparison with the pneumatic 
tires of an automobile, which with- 
stand wear and shock much better 
due to their much greater ability 
to give when struck. A solid tire. 
and likewise a solidly sized yarn, 
does not have this cushioning ef- 
fect to offset the action of blows 
and abrasion. At the same time, 
there must be sufficient penetra- 
tion to anchor the size film firm- 
ly to the yarn, or shedding may re- 
sult. 

Elasticity. The size must be suf- 
ficiently elastic to allow the warp 


to stretch and return to practically 
its original length, otherwise the 
beat of the reed in pushing the 
filling pick into the fell of the 
cloth will break the warp ends. 
Elongation should not be reduced 
more than 20-25 per cent by the 
sizing process. 

Flexibility. The property of flex- 
ibility is particularly important in 
weaving. The sized yarns must be 
able to take all the bending given 
at the rate of operation of the 
modern high-speed looms, without 
damage to the size film. Breakage 
of the size film will cause increased 
friction, as well as_ shedding. 
Often the lack of flexibility of 
starch sizes is a result of over-dry- 
ing, or baking on the slasher cy- 
linders. 


Adhesion. Lack of adhesion in 
the size will not only allow the 
size film to scale off the yarn, but 
adhesion is necessary to lay the 
fiber ends along the yarn and ho!d 
them there. (See Fig. 2.) 

Lubrication. The siz2 should, 
either by its own action or by mcd- 
ification or blending with the na- 
tural cotton waxes, furnish a lu- 
bricating effect so that the fibers 
will slide more easily by the sur- 
faces of the reed, drop wires, and 
heddles, decreasing not only ten- 
dency to yarn breakage, but also 
the wear on the loom parts 
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Hygroscopicity. Ingredients in 
the size which attract moisture 
will allow the running of the 
weave room at lower humidities, 
which will be more comfortable to 
the weavers, and easier on the ma- 
chinery. Care must be taken not to 
have the yarns too hygroscopic, or 
soft warps may result, with their 
attendant difficulties. 


Film-forming. The _ size _ should 
form a smooth continuous film, 
thick enough to hold the fibers to- 
gether. Discontinuity of the film 
would nullify most of its advan- 
tages. 

Fluidity. The size mix must be 
sufficiently fluid to obtain the de- 
sired amount of penetration. It is 
actually the fluidity of the size 
mixture which controls the pene- 
tration to a great extent, since at 
the temperatures prevalent in the 
size box, water solutions will wet 
cotton almost instantaneously. Be- 
cause of this, the only hindrance 
to complete penetration of the 
yarn is the viscosity of the size. 
All things else being constant, the 
more fluid the size mix, the more 
penetration will be obtained. 


Transparency. The size film 
should be transparent, particuiar- 
ly in cases where the size is not re- 
moved before finishing. Dyed 
warps to be sized will be much 
brighter if the size film is com- 
pletely transparent. 


Mold resistance. Enough pre- 
servatives and antiseptic should be 
in the size mix not only to prevent 
mildewing of the size itself, but 
also to hinder the growth of mcld 
on cotton cloth under ordinary 
handling and storage conditions. 
However, the addition of suffic- 
ient antiseptic to prevent entirely 
the mildewing of the cloth under 
all conditions of storage at high 
humidities would be much too ex- 
pensive to be practical. 

Ease of desizing. The size mix 
should not contain any ingredients 
which will increase the difficulty 
of removing the starch by the nor- 
mal desizing processes, which use 
enzymes, chloramines, acids, per- 
sulfates, or other materials. 

Lack of stickiness. A sticky size 
will adhere to the slasher cylin- 
ders, and in pulling away the film 
will be broken or distorted. The 
fiber ends will be pulled away 


from the yarn, and the slasher cy- 
linder itself becomes dirty. Any 
tendencies toward stickiness of the 
dried yarn will naturally increase 
the difficulty of weaving. 

Most of the troubles in any tex- 
tile process come from lack of uni- 
formity. Obviously, the weave 
room will run much better if it is 
not continually necessary to allow 
for variations in the sized warp 


Loom settings and humidity con- 
trols may be adjusted to their 
points of maximum efficiency for 
the mill conditions when allow- 
ances do not have to be made for 
irregularities. Nothing can be more 
irritating to a superintendent than 
not knowing what to expect of his 
materials. 

General. Sizing materials should 
have no odor, or at the most a 
slightly pleasant odor. Nor should 
they have any tendency to develop 
odor on storage, either as size or 
on the cloth. 


They should generally produce 
a smooth film, free of harshness, 
though this quality of harshness 
may sometimes be desired for 
special effects with heavy goods. 
And, of course, the size must be 
clean. Lack of cleanliness of a 
size compound, sizing materials, or 
the size mix in the mill is an indi- 
cation of lack of care in prepara- 
tion, and an almost sure sign of 
coming troubles from lack of uni- 
formity. 

Inexpensiveness. The desirabil- 
ify of this quality is obvious. How- 
ever, it is not always so obvious 





from which direction low expenses 
come. Good sizing materials may 
be obtained at reasonable cost, 
and the highest priced sizes are not 
always the best. But there is a 
reinimum level for high grade 
uniform materials, and an attempt 


to cut costs by buying inferio-: 
grades will result in increased »x- 
penses in weave room operations. 

The “ideal” size is cheap. The 
“best” is the one that gives the 
cowest total expense of slashing 
costs and weaving costs. 

All these qualities must be care- 
fully balanced in a size for the 
specific purpose at hand. 


Action of the Size 


In its function of preparing the 
warp yarns for more efficient 
weaving, the size acts in several 
ways. 

Probably its most important ac- 
tion is that of cementing the fi- 
bers of the yarn together, prevent- 
ing fiber slippage. When a yarn 
oreaks, this breakage is a combi- 
nation of fiber breakage and slip- 
ring of the fibers by each othe. 

Ii one takes a yarn between nis 
fingers and untwists it, he finds 
that it pulls apart easily. In this 
case the failure is due entirely to 
slippage. The tighter the twist, the 
greater the strength of the yarn. 
Therefore, in order to utilize com- 
pletely the strength of the fibers, 
we keep them from slipping by the 
binding action of the size. 

From this it might be inferred 
that complete penetration would 
be desirable, so that all the fibers 

















Several hundred looms are served by each slasher. 
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The primary purpose of warp sizing is to produce weavability in warp. 


might be bound together along 
their whole lengths. This is, how- 
ever, not necessary. The fibers are 
not all either in the center or on 
the outside of the yarn, but due to 
the mechanism of twisting, parts 
of individual fibers are both in- 
side and outside. 

Sufficient cementing action may 
therefore be obtained by binding 
the outer fibers, and flexibility of 
the yarn will not be lost as is the 
case when penetration is complete 
and the yarn is solidly sized. 

Of about equal importance, es- 
pecially in heavy constructions, is 
the action of the size in “laying”’ 
the fiber ends. These protruding 
ends are bound against the yarn 
by the adhesive action of the size. 
so that the tendency for fiber en- 
tanglement between adjacent 
yarns in close weaves, with re- 
sultant breaking out of ends, is 
greatly diminished or eliminated. 
This laying of the fibers also pro- 
duces a more compact, smoother 
yarn, reducing to a great extent 
the friction between yarns in the 
reed and against the heddles and 
drop wires. 


Strength of Film 


The strength of the film of size is 
also a factor in increasing the 
strength of the yarn. The strong- 
est type of. size film does not have 
the mechanical strength of the 
cotton fibers, so that this is not 
as important as its cementing 
action. Yet “every little bit 
helps.” 
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The action of the size film in 
giving the yarn a tough, smooth 
surface enables it to resist abra- 
sion much better than the soft 
cotton is itself able to do. 

In a properly compounded size, 
the lubricants will also  contri- 
bute greatly to the reduction of 
friction and resistance to abra- 
sion. It has been said that the 
lighter oily lubricants in a size 
will come off to a certain extent 
on the heddles and reeds, giving 
not only smoother action, but also 
increasing their rust and wear re- 
sistance. This sounds reasonable, 
but would be very dilifficult to 
prove in the small quantities in 
which the lubricant would be ef- 
fective. 


Wearing Action and Strain 


These functions combine to en- 
able the warp to resist wear and 
tear from the mechanical action 
of the loom during weaving. 
There are two kinds of forces 
which may cause yarn breakage: 
wearing action and strain. 

Wearing action comes princip- 
ally from four sources: the rub- 
bing of the reed in beating-up; 
wear from the eyes of the heddles 
and of the drop wires as the yarns 
pass through, and as the harness 
moves up and down; the rubbing 
of the shuttle across the warp; 
and particularly in heavy con- 
structions, the rubbing of the 
yarns against each other as the 
shed is formed. 

The friction effects of the whip 


roll, and the lease rods are com- 
paratively negligible. To over- 
come this wear, good fiber lay, 
and a tough, smooth size film 
are necessary. 

Strain comes from two sources: 
the normal, steady tension of the 
yarns in the loom, and the per- 
iodic greater strains caused by 
the beating of the reed against the 
fell of the cloth. The increase in 
tensile strength of the yarns by 
the size acts to overcome this, but 
we must be sure that the increase 
is not brought about by any great 
sacrifice in elongation or elastic- 
ity. These properties are neces- 
sary to enable the yarn to with- 
stand the strain of beating-up. 


Importance of Sizing 


With the increase in speed 
available in the modern high- 
speed looms, the importance of 
good uniform sizing is growing 
by leaps and bounds. No mill can 
afford to have the value of its 
modern looms counteracted by an 
increase in end breakage. 


Percy Bean, the English textile 
expert, said a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago that “sizing is the most 
important preparatory process to 
which cotton yarns are subject- 
ed previous to their being woven 
into cloth.” This statement has 
been heavily underlined by the 
development of weaving ma- 
chinery. 

There is a tendency in a few 
mills just to get the size on the 
yarn, somehow or other, and ex- 
pect the miracle of perfect weav- 
ing to be worked. With luck and 
easy weaves, they can get away 
with it. But when it is consider- 
ed how many looms are served 
by one slasher, and that several 
hundred yards of warps may be 
spoiled by a few minutes’ care- 
lessness, with consequent loss of 
production and days of troubles 
in the weave room, it is obvious 
that the slashing process must be 
under competent leadership. 


Steam leaks, for instance, or 
careless washing down of squeeze 
rolls may so dilute the size as to 
fill part of the weave room with 
soft warps. In addition to the 
measurable production loss, there 


(Continued on page 69) 
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A NEW drawing frame for process- 

ing either cotton or rayon 
staple fiber features eight ends 
up, as shown in the accompanying 
photographs. The drawing frames 
are in use in the textile industry 
at the present. 

The frames are made with five 
fluted rolls, and it has been found 
that when using all five rolls the 
frames will process up to 14-inch 
cotton. By removing one roll it is 
possible to run up to 3-inch rayon 
staple fiber. 

The drawing rolls, which have 
case hardened collars, operate in 
sealed ballbearings to reduce 
chances of grease getting on the 
sliver. , 

Spiral gears, as seen in the 
photograph, are said to reduce 
noise. The frames have a draft of 
eight. 

Sliver test charts, made from 
sliver processed on the frames, in- 
dicate satisfactory performance. 











Kight Ends Up 
in Drawing 








Photos courtesy Medley Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 
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Order Motors by Specification 


By M. C. Daniel 


OFFERING the complete specifications to the manufacturer of 


motors is essential when placing an order. 


If all of the 


facts are given, it speeds up delivery of equipment, and insures 
that the replacement motor will be one that will fill the require- 
ment. Here is how one large mill does it. 


A DEPARTMENT overseer in a 
mill needed to replace a three 
horse-power motor. This seemed 
to be a very simple requirement, so 
he picked up the telephone and 
advised the mill superintendent. 
The superintendent, knowing that 
the motor had been in bad shape 
on several occasions before, 
thought he would correct the situ- 
ation by simply increasing the size 
of the motor. He suggested to the 
chief engineer that an order be 
made for a five horse-power motor. 
The chief engineer, not wanting 
to have any more maintenance re- 
quirements than necessary, pushed 
the order up to a seven and one- 
half horse-power. Several orders 
had gone in before for motors that 
had burned out, so when the pur- 
chasing agent received these in- 
structions, he entered the order for 
a ten horse-power motor. When the 
order was taken in to the manager 
of the plant for his signature, he 
immediately decided to end all fur- 
ther trouble by further increasing 
the size. 

Now, that story may or may not 
be true, but we heard it. Any way, 
it illustrates a line of thought and 
action that is all too prevalent in 
textile operations. 

It leads us to the fact, and drives 
it home, that in ordering electric 
motors, the proper specifications 
should always be given. One mill 
has done an outstanding job of 
correcting the situation by outlin- 
ing the data to be considered in 
ordering a motor for a job. The 
following is the report that the 
chief engineer prepared for the 
purchasing department: 

Recently, we have had occasion 
to ask for quotations on motors 
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from several suppliers to match 
an existing motor in some plant, 
and the only information on which 
some suppliers were asked to quote 
was name-plate information from 
the existing motor. In the case of 
one manufacturer’s motor, for in- 
stance, the model number and se- 
rial number would be given to- 
gether with the  horse-power, 
speed, voltage, frequency, and 
phase. 


Insufficient Information 


This is not sufficient informa- 
tion for other manufacturers to 
make a bid on, as they do not have 
all information on equipment not 
of their manufacture, and they do 
not always have immediately 
available in district offices all in- 
formation on equipment of their 
own manufacture. In a case like 
this, it is entirely possible that the 
name-plate information given is 
taken from a motor perhaps 20 
years old on which no price sheet 
information is now available, and 
for which there is no present mod- 
ern exact equivalent. 

For instance, motor frame sizes 
were not standard throughout the 
industry until about 1932, and the 
new lines of motors now offered 
by two manufacturers do not in all 
cases follow the standards of frame 
sizes, as new insulations and venti- 
lating principles have allowed the 
horse-power rating of a _ given 
frame size to be stretched consid- 
erably above that taken as a basis 
when the standards were setup 
about 1930. 


Information Outlined 


To give all suppliers proper in- 
formation we should give more 


specifications than are now being 
given. Suggested information is de- 
tailed as follows: 


1. Horsepower, speed, voltage, 
frequency, phase. 


2. Motor type, such as squirrel- 
cage induction, wound rotor. 


3. Motor starting characteris- 
tics where known. Motor should 
be specified for across-the-line 
starting or starting with a compen- 
sator which feeds low voltage into 
the motor to bring it up to speed 
and then transfers the motor to 
full voltage after it is up to speed. 


4. Motor construction, such as 
standard open, splashproof, total- 
ly enclosed, totally enclosed fan 
cooled, etc. 


5. Motor insulation, either 
standard insulation or dye-house 
insulation. This dye-house insula- 
tion is listed with a price extra in 
the motor price books and covers 
a number of extra dips and bakes 
which makes the motor insulation 
more resistant to the action of 
moisture. 


6. Special point of mechanical 
construction. This covers whether 
or not the motor has a straight or 
tapered shaft, standard or special 
length of shaft extension, and any 
special foot construction. 


7. Bearing construction. This 
should be specified as either ball 
or sleeve if there is any special 
need for either type of bearing, 
and present tendencies in the 
group have been to specify ball- 
bearing motors in sizes up to 25 
horsepower, and particularly 
where operated on tilting base 
drives. 


8. A special point should be 
made of whether or not the motor 
is built for spinning room service. 
A standard open motor simply will 
not live in an atmosphere where 
there is considerable fly and lint, 
and care should be taken to see 
that this information is given when 
you feel the motor requisition is 
for use in a spinning room or other 
linty locations. 
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A typical specification for a mo- 
tor would be as follows:: 

“15 hp, 1750 rpm, 550 volt, 3 
phase, 60 cycle, standard open in- 
duction motor for across the line 
starting.” 

Straight shaft extensions of 
standard length will always be 
furnished unless shaft extension 
length is specified or tapered con- 
struction is desired. Tapered shaft 
motors are extremely scarce in the 
used market and will not normal- 
ly be quoted by used dealers. 

In specifying wound rotor mo- 
tors, care must be taken to see 
that the proper type of resistance 
grids are covered in the specifica- 
tion. There are three types of this 
control equipment, one which has 
enough resistance with enough 
Carrying capacity to be good for 
starting duty only, but the resist- 
ance will burn up if an effort is 
made to use it for speed regulating 
service; the next type covers re- 
sistors and control for so called 
“machine-duty,” which means 
speed regulation with a _ speed 
range of two to one under full 
motor load; the third is a type of 
control that we do not often need, 
but neither of the two preceding 
resistors will handle speed regula- 
tion of a motor if it is on fan drive 
service. 

In the case of a wound rotor mo- 
tor, an effort should be made to 
determine the speed range desired 
and the type of drive that the mo- 
tor will be put on. Most of our 








Know the horsepower, speed, voltage, frequency and phase of mofors. 


processing machinery is constant- 
torque, and the machine duty re- 
sistor will do a fairly good job 
with a maximum speed range of 


two and one-half to one. Three to 
one regulation can be secured on 
special order, but the motor is very 
unstable in its low speed settings. 
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Cotton Warp Sizing 
(Continued from page 66) 


is an immeasurable loss in labor 
morale through the _ additional 
work and decrease of output that 
is suffered by the unfortunate 


weaver who must handle bad 
warps. 
This important link in the 


chain of textile processing must 
be kept strong with capable help. 
The reward will be great, as the 
man-power per yard in the slash- 
er room is comparatively small. 

Size mixes may be. either 
“pure” sizes or weighting sizes. 
The purpose of pure sizing is sim- 
ply to give the yarn maximum 
weavability. Weighting sizes are 


used when it is desired to add 
to the yarn weight that will re- 
main in the finished goods. The 
latter types have been used more 
in the past in this country than 
at present, and are much more 





TABLE I 
Maximum Allowable Size, Na- 
tural Oils and Waxes* in Cloth 


for Rubber and Pyroxylin Coating 


Sheetings 10.75 per cent 
Drills 12.0 per cent 
Sateens 12.0 per cent 


Broken Twills 12.0 per cent 


*The amount of natural oils 
and waxes is assumed to be 4.25 
per cent. 
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common in Europe than in Amer- 
ica. Weighting sizes may add 
from 20 to 200 per cent of the 
weight of the yarn through the 
use of inorganic materials such 
as china clay. 

Within the pure sizes we have 


“light” and “heavy” mixes for 
various purposes, depending on 
the difficulty of construction. 


Sometimes a small percentage of 
size is put on for weight, where 
the yarn or cloth is sold before 
removal of size, but there is a 
growing tendency to specify lim- 
its to the allowable weights that 
can be put on the cloths. For in- 
stance, Table I shows the limits 
given by ASTM es specification 
D 334-40. 
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Drarver Loom FIXING 


By Ben H. Crawiord 


West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga. 


IN THIS installment, the twelfth in a series, Mr. Crawford dis- 

cusses the operation of the let-off motion. This will be fol- 

lowed in turn by descriptions of the protector motion and the 

filling change motion. At the close of the series, assembling and 

setting instructions will be given for each motion of the loom. 

Provided there is sufficient demand, the series will be placed 
in book form. 


Artiele 12 


THE PURPOSE of the let-off mo- 

tion is to control the turning 
of the loom beam from the time the 
beam is full until it is empty. As 
the cloth is woven, the take-up mo- 
tion causes it to be wound up on 
the cloth roll. This action places 
tension on the warp yarns, which 
indirectly controls the functioning 
of the let-off motion. 

There are two main types of let- 
off motions, the Roper let-off and 
the friction let-off. The former is a 
positive motion, in that the turn- 
ing of the loom beam is directly 
controlled by the amount of yarn 
on the beam at any given time. 
The latter motion is a non-positive 
motion in that tension on the warp 
yarns, due to the take-up motion 
drawing the woven cloth forward, 
pulls the beam and causes it to 
turn. 

There is also a_ semi-positive 
type of let-off motion, the Bart- 
lett compound let-off. This motion 
is often used on looms weaving 
particularly heavy constructions, 
such as heavy duck. 


Positive Let-Off Motion 


The positive let-off motion is 
one of the most complicated mo- 
tions on the loom. There are a 
large number of parts to the let-off 
motion, and these parts are com- 
plex in their action. It is almost 
impossible to understand the set- 
tings and operations of this mo- 
tion without a loom upon which to 
demonstrate. 

One of the flanges of the loom 
beam head is cast with teeth on 
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its outer surface. These teeth mesh 
with the teeth of the let-off pin- 
ion, which is keyed and set-screw- 
ed to the let-off pinion shaft. The 
let-off pinion shaft is the main 
shaft of the let-off motion and 
operates in the let-off pinion shaft 
bearing, which is bolted to the 
loom side. 

On the let-off pinion shaft, in 
the order named, are the following 
parts: Controlling lever, pallet 
lever, let-off ratchet wheel, let-off 
friction clamp, pinion cross head, 
pinion cross head gear, internal 
gear, let-off pinion shaft arm, let- 
off outside bearing, let-off pinion 
shaft handle hub. 

Attached to the controlling 
lever, by fitting over a projection 
on the lever and held in place by 
a cotter pin, is the whiproll vi- 
brator rod. This rod works through 
a slot cast in a projection on the 
controlling lever stand. The vi- 
brator rod spring, along with a 
steel washer and a leather washer, 
is placed on the vibrator rod. The 
leather washer’ should work 
against the controlling lever stand. 
Preventer spring collars are used 
to adjust and control the tension 
on the vibrator rod springs. These 
collars are setscrewed to the rod. 
The outer end of the vibrator rod 
is set-screwed into the whiproll 
lever plug, which is part of the 
whiproll lever. The whiproll lever 
is the connection between the let- 
off motion and the whiproll. 

The beam lever shaft works in 
the beam lever shaft bearing, 
which is bolted to the loom side. 
On the inner end of the beam lever 
shaft is the beam lever, which 


rests against the yarn on the beam. 
Setscrewed to the beam lever 
shaft is the lever link and opera- 
ting from a stud on this link is 
the controlling lever link. The ball 
of the controlling lever link fits 
half on the controlling lever and 
half into the pallet lever. The con- 
trolling lever and pallet lever, 
when in parallel planes and per- 
pendicular, are in the form of a 
parallelogram split lengthwise and 
evenly divided. 

Attached to the parallel foot is 
the driving rod arm. The connect- 
ing rod collar operates from a stud 
on the driving rod arm. The for- 
ward end of the connecting rod 
is setscrewed into the connecting 
rod collar. Its other end is attach- 
ed to a stud on the lower end of 
the pallet lever. 

The pallet works from a stud 
on the pallet lever and is held in 
place on this stud by a cotter pin. 
The pallet is held in contact with 
the teeth of the ratchet let-off 
wheel by the action of the pallet 
spring, which fits into a weil in 
the pallet lever. The controlling 
lever spring stand is bolted to the 
loom side just behind the controll- 
ing lever stand. The controlling 
lever spring is attached to this 
stand and to the controlling lever. 

To understand fully the opera- 
tion of the let-off motion, it is nec- 
essary to recall the previous dis- 
cussion pertaining to cloth ten- 
sions. The greatest tension on the 
warp yarn occurs at the point of 
beat up as the loom crankshaft is 
on front center. Tension on warp 
yarn is also varied by the opening 
and closing of the shed. Thus, we 
readily see that from these actions, 
the tension on the warp yarn is not 
constant during a revolution of the 
crankshaft. 


Whiproll Cam Operation 


Consideration must be given to 
another attachment which, if on 
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the loom, affects the warp yarn 
tension in its action. This motion 
consists of the whiproll cam that 
is setscrewed to the outer end of 
the loom crankshaft, and the whip- 
roll cam follower that is attached 
to the whiproll. This cam is eccen- 
tric and raises and lowers the 
whiproll cam follower. The fol- 
lower is setscrewed to the whiproll 
and results in the whiproll having 
a similar rising and falling move- 
ment. 

This assembly acts to assist in 
maintaining a uniform tension on 
the warp yarn during one revolu- 
tion of the crankshaft. It is set and 
timed to operate to increase the 
warp tension as the shed begins to 
close and to decrease this tension 
when the shed begins to open. 


Setting Vibrator Cam 


To set the cam, turn the crank- 
shaft between bottom and front 
center until the reed is about one 
inch from the fell of the cloth and 
then setscrew the cam to the crank- 
shaft so that the whiproll cam fol- 
lower is being given its maximum 
lift. This is an average setting. 
Thus, as the whiproll cam turns 
off its high side, the crankshaft of 
the loom reaches front center, the 
beat up action takes place, and 
warp tension is increased to a 
maximum. 


As the crankshaft leaves front 
center, the shed becomes more 
formed, and thus, a fairly uniform 
tension is maintained on the yarn 
during the complete revolution of 
the crankshaft, because the whip- 
roll cam again acts on the yarn to 
increase the tension when the shed 
begins to close, and the cycle is 
completed. 

On the beat up this maximum 
tension increases the pressure upon 
the whiproll and acts through the 
whiproll lever vibrator rod and 
controlling lever directly to affect 
the stroke of the controlling lever 
toward the front of the loom. This 
stroke of the controlling lever is 
also affected by the tension on the 
vibrator rod spring. As this spring 
is compressed, any pressure on the 
whiproll, resulting from warp ten- 
sions, has to overcome the force 
of this spring to move the controll- 
ing lever toward the front of the 
loom. Thus, the stroke of the con- 
trolling lever in this direction is 
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(1) Vibrator rod spring: (2) controlling lever stand: (3) whip roll 
vibrator rod; (4) controlling lever; (5) pallet lever; (6) pallet; (7) let- 
off guard; (8) let-off friction cam; (9) let-off friction clamp; (10) con- 
trolling lever link; (11) let-off friction dog; (12) beam lever bracket: 
(13) beam lever shaft; (14) let-off outside bearing support; (15) let-off 
pinion shaft; (16) link lever; (17) pinion cross head; (18) ratchet let-off 


wheel. 


shortened or lengthened by com- 
pressing or expanding, respective- 
ly, the vibrator rod spring. 

Since the ball of the controlling 
lever link operates half in the con- 
trolling lever and half in the pal- 
let lever, the pallet lever is also 
moved toward the front of the 
loom when the controlling lever 
moves in this direction. This con- 
trols the stroke of the pallet lever 
and its action, in turn, governs the 
number of the teeth on the let-off 
ratchet wheel that the pallet in- 
dexes. Therefore, the stroke of the 
pallet directly governs the amount 
of let-off during any one revolu- 
tion of the crankshaft. 
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The stroke of the pallet lever to- 
ward the back of the loom is gov- 
erned by the connecting rod, oper- 
ating from the driving rod arm. 
The driving rod arm is attached 
to the bottom of the pallet lever. 
The pallet lever pivots on the let- 
off pinion shaft. As the crankshaft 
of the loom moves toward front 
center the connecting rod is pulled 
forward, and in turn moves the 
top of the pallet lever and pallet 
toward the back of the loom, caus- 
ing let-off to be made. 


Friction Clamp 
The friction clamp fits over the 


friction drum, which is cast as part 
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(19) Whip roll; (20) whip roll lever collar; (21) whip roll lever: 
(22) whip roll lever plug; (23) preventer spring collar; (24) controlling 
lever spring stand; (25) let-off pinion shaft arm; (26) pinion shaft 
handle; (27) connecting rod; (28) beam lever; (29) let-off pinion; 
(30) worm wheel shaft bracket; (31) internal gear: (32) let-off outside 
bearing; (33) pinion shaft handle hub. 


of the let-off ratchet wheel. The 
clamp is fitted with cork bands 
or two strips of leather and acts 
as a brake to prevent over run of 
the let-off ratchet wheel as the let- 
off takes place. 

The let-off pinion cross head 
gear operates from an eccentric 
cam, which is also cast as part of 
the ratchet let-off wheel. Two pro- 
jections on this gear fit into slots 
on the pinion cross head. And as 
the let-off ratchet wheel is caused 
to turn, the pinion cross head gear 
moves or circles around a fixed 
point (the pinion let-off shaft), 
but it does not have a revolving 
action. 

Because the teeth of this gear 
mesh with the teeth on the inner 
surface of the internal gear to 
cause the internal gear to revolve, 
it results in the speed of the in- 
ternal gear being greatly reduced, 
as it is a differential gear. 

The let-off pinion shaft arm 
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tooth meshes with the teeth on the 
outside of the internal gear. This 
arm is setscrewed to the let-off 
pinion shaft, and as it turns, the 
shaft is made to turn and the let- 
off takes place. 

On looms weaving low pickage 
goods the eccentric cam on the let- 
off ratchet wheel is increased in 
size. This in turn, causes the bore 
of the pinion cross head gear to 
have to be increased in order to fit 
the cam and the number of teeth 
in the pinion cross head gear is 
reduced. This increases the amount 
of let-off for each stroke of the 
pallet lever because the number 
of teeth that the internal gear 
turns for one revolution of the 
ratchet wheel and eccentric cam 
is the difference in the number of 
teeth in the cross head gear and 
the internal gear. 

As an example of this, on what is 
termed the slow let-off, the cross 
head gear has 40 teeth and the 


internal gear has 46 teeth. In one 
revolution of the eccentric cam 
the internal gear will move the 
distance of 6 teeth. On the fast let- 
off the crosshead gear has 36 
teeth and the eccentric gear 46 
teeth. Thus, the eccentric gear 
moves the distance of 10 teeth for 
each revolution of the ratchet 
wheel and eccentric cam. 


Setting the Beam Lever 


If the loom beam is filled with 
yarn, place the beam lever so that 
it is resting against the yarn on 
the beam and move the controlling 
lever link to the top of the slot in 
the controlling lever and pallet 
lever. The controlling lever link 
is held in this position by tighten- 
ing the lever link to the beam lever 
shaft. As the height of the con- 
trolling lever link in this slot, 
working in conjunction with the 
warp tension and the tension vi- 
brator rod spring, governs the 
stroke of the controlling lever, 
the beam will be made to turn 
faster as it is reduced in size, and 
the controlling lever link is low- 
ered in the slot. 

If the beam is empty when this 
setting is made, the beam lever is 
placed against the barrel of the 
beam and the controlling lever is 
lowered to the bottom of the slot. 
It would probably be best to make 
this setting when the warp is out 
and the beam is empty as any 
other necessary settings or repairs 
to the let-off could be made easier 
and without danger of soiling the 
yarn or making a bad place in the 
cloth. 


Setting Driving Rod 


To set the driving rod arm and 
assembly to govern the stroke of 
the pallet lever as it moves to- 
ward the back of the loom, first 
turn the crankshaft to front cen- 
ter, then set the driving rod arm 
so that it is perpendicular and 
tight to the parallel foot. Loosen 
the friction clamp and place the 
pallet lever fully against its stop 
on the controlling lever stand, and 
then move the pallet back one 
tooth on the let-off ratchet wheel. 
Move the connecting rod into the 
collar to such a depth that there 
is no lost motion between the driv- 
ing rod and the pallet lever when 
the pallet is one tooth away from 
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the stop. Tighten in this position. 

To test and see if the let-off 
motion is operating correctly, loos- 
en the let-off friction clamp and 
by hand turn the let-off ratchet 
wheel in the direction that it 
would turn if the loom were run- 
ning. If the tooth of the let-off 
pinion shaft arm stays meshed 
with the teeth on the outside of 
the internal gear for a complete 
revolution of the internal gear, 
then this part of the let-off motion 
will be operating correctly. 

If some part of the motion is 
binding, the internal gear will turn 
but the let-off pinion shaft arm 
will remain stationary and an aud- 
ible clicking sound will result. 
Any such binding will probably 
be caused by an incorrect setting 
of the let-off outside bearing sup- 
port or the let-off outside bearing. 
Frequently such binding is diffi- 
cult to find and overcome. Often 
the loomfixer has to make adjust- 
ments of these parts several times 
before correct operation is attain- 
ed. 


Controlling Width of Cloth 


Tension on the warp yarn con- 
trols the width of the cloth to a 
great extent. If the vibrator rod 
spring is compressed to reduce the 
backward stroke of the controlling 
lever, the cloth will be narrower. 
It may be general practice in the 
mill to have the loomfixer, usual- 
ly at the beginning of each shift, 
measure the width of the cloth on 
every loom in his section. Should 
the width vary from the correct 
standard, the vibrator rod spring 
is expanded or compressed to at- 
tain the correct cloth width. As a 
safety precaution, never loosen 
the top preventer spring collar 
until you have checked to see that 
the bottom collar is tight. Such 
action could result in a badly 
mashed finger. 


Trouble With Let-Off Motion 


1. If the vibrator rod spring is 
compressed too much, the increas- 
ed warp tension not only narrows 
the cloth, but also reduces the size 
of the shed. This may result in in- 
creased end breakage, the shuttle 
flying out, or in the loom slam- 
ming off; it may cause some kinky 
filling also. 

2. Be sure that the let-off pin- 


ion shaft is not binding in its bear- 
ing and that the bearing is set so 
that the shaft is held approximate- 
ly parallel with the floor. The pin- 
ion shaft bearing should be raised 
or lowered until a correct meshing 
of the pinion gear and teeth on 
the loom beam head is attained. 


Do not let the weight of the 
beam rest upon the pinion gear. 
This will cause the shaft to bind 
in its bearing and will result in 
wavy cloth, or the let-off motion 
may be stopped completely, in- 
creasing the warp tension until the 
loom slams off. The weight of the 
beam should be supported by the 
beam locks. 

3. The beam gudgeons or jour- 
nals should not be bent, for this 
will allow the beam to press upon 
the pinion gear on the low side of 
the journal and the same seconds 
and loom troubles listed in No. 1 
may result. 

4. The let-off outside bearing 
support and bearing should be ad- 
justed so that the bearing does not 
bind on the let-off pinion shaft 
arm hub. Such binding may stop 
the let-off motion completely, or 
make wavy cloth. 

Binding from any source causes 
the let-off pinion shaft and other 
parts to resist being turned and 
decreases the movement of the 
ratchet wheel, which will reduce 
the amount of yarn let-off. Ten- 
sion on the yarn is thus increased 
and more pressure is exerted upon 
the whiproll, which tends to in- 
crease the backward stroke of the 
controlling lever so as to increase 
the let-off and relieve tension. 

When any part of the motion is 
binding only slightly or not enough 
to stop the let-off completely, the 
result is the action just described. 
Wide or small stripes of alternate 
thick and thin places may show in 
the cloth depending upon _ the 
cause of the varying tension. 

5. Be sure that the leather on 
the friction clamp is clean and 
free from gum and grease, and 
that the heads of the brass rivets 
or wooden pegs are well buried in 
the leather, as either may also 
cause binding. Only enough ten- 
sion should be applied to the fric- 
tion clamp :to prevent the let-off 
ratchet wheel from turning beyond 
the point to which it is moved as 
the pallet lever moves toward the 
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back of the loom. Any tension on 


the clamp beyond this amount 
only increases wear on the motion 
and makes it harder to operate. 

6. Often the teeth on the let-off 
ratchet wheel and the pallet be- 
come worn after having been in 
use for a long time. The pallet will 
jump over this worn tooth or 
teeth and will fail to index or move 
the ratchet. This will occasionally 
stop the let-off completely, but 
more frequently the increased 
warp tension resulting from the 
ratchet wheel failing to be moved 
causes the controlling lever and 
pallet to index a good tooth and 
the let-off again takes place. This 
will, of course, cause wavy cloth. 
The pallet spring must be strong 
enough to hold the pallet in con- 
tact with the ratchet wheel at all 
times. 

7. If the cotter pin holding the 
controlling lever link to the lever 
link wears and breaks, allowing 
the controlling lever link to be 
lowered in the slot between the 
controlling lever and pallet lever, 
the beam is allowed to turn as 
though there were only a few 
wraps of yarn on the beam and the 
cloth runs slack. 

A special washer may be placed 
next to a controlling lever link 
which will greatly reduce the wear 
on this cotter pin and to a great 
extent eliminate this trouble. 


If the controlling lever spring 
becomes loosened from the con- 
trolling lever, the let-off generally 
increases and the cloth runs slack. 
Occasionally this may only make 
wavy cloth. If the let-off pinion 
shaft arm becomes badly worn, it 
may fail to stay in mesh with the 
teeth on the outside of the inter- 
nal gear and the let-off is stopped. 

8. If the beam lever shaft is 
binding in its bearing, the beam 
lever may not stay in contact with 
the yarn on the beam. This will 
result in the controlling lever link 
not being lowered properly in its 
slot and incorrect warp tension 
will result. This same situation wili 
occur if the beam lever is pressing 
or rubbing against the loom beam 
head and if the head is slightly 
warped or bent. It has been neces- 
sary in some instances to cut down, 
with a hack saw, the width of the 
beam lever to overcome this trou- 
ble. (Turn to following page). 
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9. Be sure that the parallel foot 
is set correctly and tightly to the 
rocker shaft and that the pallet 
lever is being given its correct 
stroke as it indexes the teeth of 
the let-off ratchet wheel. A loose 
sword on the let-off side will 
cause wavy cloth. Should the 
rockershaft bearing become loose 
or badly worn, this also will affect 
the functioning of the let-off mo- 
tion. 

i6. Be positive that the whiproll 
is at the same height on both ends. 
This may be measured by cutting 
a measuring stick, one end of 
which is hollowed out to fit the 


beam journal and the other end 
cut to fit the whiproll. Once the 
correct height of the whiproll has 
been determined for a particular 
loom and a particular weave, this 
standard can be made and all 
looms set to conform to it. 

It is impossible to say at what 
height the whiproll should be run 
so as to obtain the best results un- 
less the type of loom being used 
and the fabric specifications are 
known. This is a problem for each 
individual mill to decide. 

A little experimenting with var- 
ious heights, noticing the results 
in the way of end breakage, cover, 
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(No. 3) 


Every Job is 
Important 


This elevator operator was snapped while loading cloth on his ele- 

vator. He is responsible for the safe transporation of material from 

one floor to another. Carelessness on his part can cause injury to 
other employees and damage to the goods he moves. 


and face on the cloth will quickly 
determine the correct height at 
which the roll should be set. The 
higher the roll is raised, the 
greater the tension on the bottom 
shed ends and the less the tension 
on the top shed ends when a shed 
is open. It is possible to raise the 
whiproll so high that the end 
breakage is greatly increased. It 
may also cause the top shed ends 
to become so slack that overshots 
result. 

11. Be sure that the pinion shaft 
and beam lever shaft are kept well 
olled. The oiler should be careful 
to see that no oil is allowed to get 
on the friction clamp as this will 
eventually cause binding. A bad- 
ly worn pinion shaft will cause the 
let-off motion to function improp- 
erly and should be replaced. 


In setting the friction let-off 
motion, the fixer should particu- 
larly notice to see that the chain, 
which is wrapped twice around the 
chain track on the loom flange, is 
not twisted. This will cause the 
let-off to be uneven and will, of 
course, result in wavy cloth. 

Tension is varied on the warp 
yarns on this motion by moving 
the weight farther away or nearer 
to the fulcrum of the weight lever. 
Correct cloth width will determine 
the position of the weight. 

Both arms or levers of the com- 
pound lever should be well oiled 
at all times to allow them to work 
freely. A rusty chain track may 
also cause the let-off to be uneven. 
These tracks should be kept clean. 


(The next installment in this ser- 
ies on loomfixing will appear in 
an early issue, and will be a study 
of the protector motion.) 


--—--—__—— 


Adjustable Yarn 
Tension Device 


H. O. Naumann, assignor to 
North American Rayon Corp., 
New York, has been granted a 
patent for an adjustable yarn 
tension device. The patent, No. 
2,397,153 covers, in a tension de- 
vice, yarn engaging elements co- 
operating to encompass a yarn 
path. A bonnet rotating about an 
axis aligns with the yarn path, 
regulating pressure upon the yarn, 
while passing along the yarn path. 
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Provides medium for exchange of information on 


industry-wide basis. 


Problems facing textile 


industry discussed in the open forum sessions. 


A GROUP of top textile executives 

comprising a cross-section of 
the textile industry, including 
manufacturers, finishers, sellers, 
cutters-up, and research men met 
at Hershey, Pa., the week of July 
8-12, to study problems confront- 
ing the industry at large. The oc- 
casion for the meeting was the Na- 
tional Textile Seminar, sponsored 
by the Philadelphia Textile Insti- 
tute. 

The sessions, rich with practical 
suggestions, consisted of brief pre- 
pared addresses, with an 
open forum discussion following 
each address. Interest in the tech- 
nical problems confronting the in- 
dustry was manifest by the full 
attendance at the sessions, which 
often continued until midnight, 
and whole-hearted participation in 
the roundtable discussions. 


Cooperation the Theme 


It was discovered by those pres- 
ent that in many instances the 
problems heretofore considered pe- 
culiar to the natural fiber indus- 
tries are similar in principle to 
those of the synthetic industries; 
and the principles in solving prob- 
lems in one branch of industry may 
be utilized by another. 

The seminar brought together a 
diversity of interests in the textile 
industry and provided the medium 
for the exchange of information on 
a broad basis. Technical difficulties 
in design, manufacturing, finish- 
ing, fabrication, and selling were 
pointed out with the end view of 
correction and cooperation up and 
down the line. 

Furthermore, the seminar, with 
its representation by industry in 
all of its ramifications, indicated 
the thinking and planning in tex- 
tiles for the future. 

The seminar was a work session, 


but despite hot weather, ill-timing 
due to lack of hotel facilities, and 
little time provided for recreation, 
intense interest in the sessions and 
discussions indicate a continuance 
of the seminar on an annual basis. 
The following report, necessarily 
condensed for lack of space, indi- 
cates topics and problems under 
discussion, and the type of infor- 
mation available to participants. 
The opening session of the semi- 
nar pertained to the natural fibers. 
Hugh M. Comer of Avondale Mills 
served as chairman. Though Mr. 
Comer is, as he put it, “buttoned- 
up in cotton,” he is missing no bets 
and has installed equipment in his 
piants for the blending of other 
fibers. He reported an increasing 
demand by the mills for grade, 
staple, and other qualities in cotton 
which would make it better for 
manufacturing purposes. 


Prosperity Forecast for South 


Progress has been made in the 
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South along agricultural lines, and 
he foresees that the agricultural 
South is facing immediate pros- 
perity, even though cotton 
from plant to product still needs 
a tremendous amount of research. 

Through improved farming 
methods, the production of higher 
grades of cotton, and diversifica- 
tion, the South is now creating 
new wealth, he emphasized. Cot- 
ton farmers have not had time to 
carry on their own research, but 
now they will have time. Through 
research performed by government 
agencies and other research insti- 
tutions, cotton is becoming more 
consistent from year to year, and 
with such developments as the me- 
chanical cotton picker, the flame- 
thrower used in burning-out grass, 
and the breeding of cotton seed, 
the cotton manufacturer can look 
forward to lowering the cost of 
production, and to purchasing raw 
cotton at a reduced price, accord- 
ing to Mr. Comer. 


Cotton Spinning Qualities 


Francis L. Gerdes, senior cot- 
ton technologist, Department of 
Agriculture, Stoneville, Miss., ad- 
vised that grade and staple are not 


Participants in the program. Left to right, Francis L. Gerdes of U. 5. 

Dept. of Agriculture; M. Earl Heard of West Point Manufacturing 

Company, the general chairman of the seminar; H. Gordon Smith of 

U. S. Rubber Company: and Lewis Larrick of the Institute of Tex- 
tile Technology. Dr. Larrick spoke on the subject of tire cord. 


“Cotton” staff photo 
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*% Factors other than grade and staple affect spin- 
ning quality—dginning improved—mills test stock. 


the only factors that affect the 
spinning qualities of cotton; other 
factors to be considered are length 
uniformity (improved through 
breeding), staple fineness, ma- 
turity, and strength of the in- 
dividual fiber. Information pre- 
sented by Mr. Gerdes follows: 
Manufacturers have become in- 
tensely interested in the quality of 
cotton and in cotton breeding, even 
to the extent of having tests made 
to determine from which sections 
the supply of cotton would be pur- 
chased. Many years ago there were 
great numbers of cotton varieties 
raised in this country, but last year 
75 per cent of the cotton raised was 
of only six varieties. 


Ginning Improved 


Fiber qualities must be pre- 
served in the ginning process, and 
much progress has been made in 
this direction by the development, 
design and improvement of gin- 
ning methods and equipment. The 
days of the out-moded gins are 
numbered; some years ago there 
were 15,000 gins—today there are 


9,000, most of them fast becoming 
modern. 

Mention was also made of 
mechanization to improve produc- 
tion and to lower the cost of pro- 
duction. By mechanical cultivation 
the cost per acre has been reduced 
from $5.00 to 50 cents per acre. 


Mechanization 


It is believed that mechanization 
will change and improve the 
handling of cotton by the manu- 
facturer. For instance, the flame 
cultivator, used to burn out grass 
while the cotton is growing, will 
remove much of the foreign mat- 
ter, such as grass and leaves, while 
the mechanical picker will remove 
the cotton from the field before the 
weather sets in. Cotton picked by 
mechanical picker is said to pro- 
duce yarn that is of better quality 
than cotton picked by the hand 
method because mechanical pick- 
ing produces cotton of approxi- 
mately the same grade. 


Cotton Testing Pays 


Mills are now having cotton 
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tested early in the season to de- 
termine the sections producing 
stock best for manufacturing. 
Much of this work is being per- 
formed by the Department of Agri- 
culture for a nominal fee. As an 
example of possible _ savings 
through testing methods, it has 
been found that mills can use one- 
inch cotton where formerly 1 1/32- 
inch cotton was used, provided 
there are other .compensating 
factors in the stock. 

In the question and answer 
period, it was stated that there is 
less than two per cent difference 
between card and picker waste or 
cotton that is picked by hand and 
that picked by the mechanical 
picker, in favor of the hand meth- 
od. No repercussions are antici- 
pated through displacement of 
labor when the mechanical meth- 
ods become universal, but rather is 
expected an improved economy 
and an improved relationship with 
southern labor. 

Answering a question on what 
factors contribute to evenness, the 
speaker replied that the uniformity 
of fibers and the uniformity of 
length distribution are most im- 
portant. 

Mills prefer to buy cotton from 
one-variety cotton communities be- 
cause of the uniformity. 

The point was brought up that 
density in the bale creates a diffi- 
cult problem in cleaning and fluff- 
ing the cotton, the speaker having 
understood that some work has 
been done on cleaning cotton be- 
tween the gin and the bale. It was 
reported . that there has been 
thought along this line, but no 





Mechanization of cotton growing and 
picking is making forward strides. 
Mechanization is said to reduce cost 
of production from five dollars to 
fifty cents per acre. This diagram 
shows the top of the mechanical cot- 
ton picker, and indicates the various 
positions assumed by the spindles as 
the drum rotates. Spindles are mount- 
ed on cam-actuated bars which cause 
the spindles to enter and to withdraw 
from the picking zone without dam- 
aging the plants. Spindles also assume 
positions for maximum efficiency 
when passing under moisture appli- 
cator and cotton doffer. The rotation 
of the picker drum is synchronized 
with the forward speed of the tractor. 
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actual work on a production basis, 
though it is expected that in the 
near future a machine will be 
available to clean the stock be- 
tween the gin saws and the bale. 


Wool Discussed 


J. A. Hill of the University of 
Wyoming, speaking on the subject 
of wool, called for more coopera- 
tion between the manufacturers 
and the wool growers. The long- 
range outlook is that the supply 
will continue as in the past be- 
cause wool is not in competition 
with other types of agricultural 
products. Because no other known 
fiber can be used over and over 
again and be as well preserved, it 
is anticipated that wool will con- 
tinue to interest the consumer. 

A synthetic fiber made from 
chicken feathers was mentioned as 
having the same chemical con- 
struction as wool. 

Touching on the political aspects 
of wool, it was claimed that the 
wool industry of the West would 
not have survived today without 
the protective tariff. Wool was also 
classified as a military necessity. 

The forecast was that wool has 
its own use and will not be dis- 
placed by synthetics, though blend- 
ing with other fibers may increase 
the use of the several fibers. 


Tar and Yellow Cast 
in Wool 


Little can be done to keep the 
tar out of wool, though this has 
been brought to the attention of 
the wool grower. Answer to a 
question was that the yellow cast 
in wool is due to the manner in 
which the sheep are raised, and is 
not caused by scouring. Color can, 
it was said, be improved by proper 
care in raising of the sheep. 


Ramie 


Dr. Simon Williams of Fabric 
Research Laboratories, Inc., pre- 
sented a compilation of published 
material on ramie, prefacing his 
remarks by saying that he does not 
pose as an authority on the sub- 
ject. 

A summary of Dr. Williams’ 
presentation is as follows: Pub- 
licity thus far is premature, for 


* Wool needs tariffi—synthetie fiber from chicken 


feathers—dqualities and precessing of ramie fiber. 


little is known of the potential 
use of the fiber, the properties, 
and manufacturing methods. Grow- 
ing of ramie offers many agricul- 
tural problems, but in the U. S. 
the optimum place thus far tried 
is the everglades of Florida. 
“Moles” are drilled underground 
for the irrigation and draining of 
the plant; three crops per year can 
be harvested. 

There is said to be about 25 per 
cent shrinkage on degumming. 
Though the crop requires fertiliza- 
tion even in rich soil, the plant 
still utilizes much of the nutriment 
of the soil. Approximately 25 per 
cent of the green weight of the 
plant cai: be used for cattle feed. 


Mills using ramie prefer to do 
their own degumming. 


Qualities of Ramie 


Ramie is a highly crystalline 
fiber, with cellulose being the 
major constituent. A rigid ma- 
terial, it proves a poor fiber for 
uses where stress and flexing are 
predominant, but where little flex- 
ing and low elongation are re- 
quired, it may have desirable 
qualities. Compared with other 
fibers, ramie has about the same 
curve of deterioration, but the 
curve continues longer. During the 
war it was used in England as 
parachute webbing and as fire 
hose, the latter because of the 


Some of the displays of various textile fibers, yarns, and fabrics at 

the seminar. Among the exhibits were flax, soybean and cotton yarn, 

zein yarn, peanut protein fiber and yarn, rayons, Vinyon, wool, glass, 
Aralac, Polaroid, ramie, nylon staple and cotton. 
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% Research on synthetics—dull rayon—acid dye 
fading—research results in English—tire cord. 


swelling property of the fiber. 

When processed on. standard 
cotton equipment, 21/4-inch staple, 
it was found difficult to open and 
required double carding. The de- 
gummed fiber was dry and stiff, 
the yarn “beardy” and below cot- 
ton yarn strength factors. The 
most suitable yarn was made 
when part of the twist was insert- 
ed on the spinning frame and the 
remainder on the wet twisting 
process. By this system it was said 
to be as good or superior to cotton. 
It has proved to have excellent 
qualities in pile fabrics. 


Synthetic Fiber Research 


Serving as chairman of the 
seminar on manufactured fibers, 
Dr. J. B. Quig of Du Pont remind- 
ed of a renaissance in textile edu- 
cation and research, and plead for 
high standards in the textile 
schools. 

Dr. Frederick Bonnet of Amer- 
ican Viscose Corporation traced 
the history and development of 
the rayon industry from the scien- 
tific and research viewpoint. He 
advised that work is under way on 
the high water absorption qualities 
of rayon, and methods are being 
studied to prevent the expansion 
of rayon filament when wet. How- 
ever, the fine absorptive qualities 
of the rayon increase its usefulness 
for many purposes, such as diapers. 

Methods of manufacturing tow 
were also explained at the seminar. 


Dull Rayon and Strength 


In open forum discussion it was 
brought out that the dulling of 
rayon does not add to the strength 
of the yarn because a sandy ma- 
terial is incorporated in preparing 
the dulled yarn. Advice was given 
that strength is not always the de- 
termining factor in rayon fabrics, 
and there are times when treat- 
ment slightly weakens a fabric, but 
increases the wearability. 

Acetate rayon swells less than 
viscose rayon, and absorbs less 
water, it was said. 
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Study is also being made to pre- 
vent acid dye fading. Fume fading 
of rayon is often caused by dry 
cleaning with the wrong chemicals 
and by moth proofing with chem- 
icals that react unfavorably with 
the finished rayon. 

The problems of rayon’s swelling 
and its strength are immense when 
considered from the standpoint of 
use for army and navy clothing. 
Fabrics of rayon that might have 
otherwise been used for service 
purposes were abandoned because 
of severe laundering that service 
clothing and equipment must 
undergo. Resiliency in rayon is also 
a quality that must await develop- 
ment, according to a report. 


Consumer Interest 


Edgar L. Schlesinger of Cohn- 
Hall-Marx Company claimed that 
the day of sticking to one fiber is 
over and that the manufacturer 
must give the consumer the best 
possible fabric, possibly by the 
blending of many different types 
of fibers. The fabric also must be 
placed in the price range of the 
consumer. Mr. Schlesinger com- 
pared the basic qualities of the 
various synthetics that are now on 
the market, mentioning Fiberglas, 
Seran, Plexon, Aralac, soybean 
fiber, and the non-woven fabrics. 


Results of Research 
in Basic English 


He emphasized the need for re- 
search on dimensional stability. 
illustrating his remarks with the 
example of wool socks that fail to 
shrink, possibly by blending wool 
with other fibers. 

One participant called for the 
coordination and correlation of re- 
search on the various fibers, so 
that something learned from one 
could be applied in research on an- 
other. There is also a definite need 
for the results of research to be 
made available in basic English 
for the benefit of the manufacturer 
and the man in the mill, who must 
spend their time applying the find- 


ings of research projects. 

The session on _ yarns, blends, 
and tire cord was led by H. Gordon 
Smith of U. S. Rubber Company, 
with Dr. Lewis Larrick of the In- 
stitute of Textile Technology 
speaking on tire cord and Robert 
Smith of American Viscose speak- 
ing on blends. 


Twist in Tire Cord 


Dr. Larrick explained that high 
temperatures are experienced in 
automobile tires when in use, with 
a development of high compression 
on the yarn in one section, whereas 
a short distance away the cord may 
be extended. The twist in the cord 
must be exact so that the cord will 
serve as a unit when subjected to 
strain. 

It has been found that a differ- 
ence of even one turn per inch may 
make the difference in a success- 
ful tire and one which will fail pre- 
maturely. Giving an example, it 
was said that on 8, 9, 10, and 11 
turns per inch (rayon), the re- 
spective mileages were 50, 100-500, 
500, and 5,000. 

The sidewalls of tires are now 
constructed so that they carry 
their share of the load, instead of 
on a cushion of air as was the pre- 
vailing opinion several years ago. 


Nylon in Tires 


Nylon proved efficient in the 
manufacture of airplane tires, 
where there was immediate shock 
and need for light weights, but has 
not been found satisfactory for use 
in the tires of passenger cars be- 
cause of price. 

It was stated that in the field of 
high-speed truck tires, rayon out- 
performs cotton tire cord as it is 
today. In tests made under high 
temperature and where the tire 
takes a beating, rayon proved most 
satisfactory, according to reports at 
the seminar. 

These statements brought up the 
question of displacement of 
spindles, which was not answered 
other than by a participant who 
had seen 40s yarn run on the spin- 
ning equipment in a tire cord 
plant. 

In answer to a question pertain- 
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ing to unsatisfactory use of nylon 
in truck tires, it was mentioned 
that when nylon is subjected to 
temperatures above 250 degrees 
F., there is excessive growth of 
tire. This was defended by the 
statement that the growth of nylon 
is independent of the temperature, 
and that the real problem is the 
price of nylon because if enough 
nylon is put in a tire it will prove 
satisfactory but the price would be 
prohibitive. 


Spun Rayon in Tire Cord 


Work has been done, it was re- 
ported, on the use of high tenacity 
spun rayon in tire cord. It was 
said to have been as good as cot- 
ton, but does not develop the 
strength of the filament rayon: 
twist alone in the spun rayon must 
be depended upon to give the re- 
quired strength. The spun rayon 
has the temperature resistance but 
not the strength. 


Cotton vs. Rayon 
for Tire Cord 


The cost-quality relationship is 
important in tire cord, and it was 
mentioned that cotton cannot com- 
pete in the long run with filament 
rayon. The statement was made 
that there is no economic justifica- 
tion for cotton tire cord, even in 
passenger cars; supply of rayon is 
the dominant factor at present. 
However, it was said that if the 
price of cotton is reduced, this pic- 
ture may change. 


Bonded Yarns 


The report was given that fiber 
bonded yarns have not proved 
satisfactory for tire cord yet, but 
it was emphasized that strength 
alone is not the determining factor, 
and that rayon serves as a spring, 
and the spring must be tight upon 
compression. Further experiments 
were reported for bonded fibers in 
tire cord. 

Performance in rayon tires can 
be predicted, based upon service 
and knowledge of specifications in 
tires already proved successful: 
however, given the necessary 
equipment, performance of tires 
made under new specifications and 


%* Nylon in tires—cetton vs. rayon for tire cord— 
bended yarns in tires—wire tires—blending fibers. 


with new materials can be predic- 
ted. 


Wire in Tires 


Research work on steel wire 
tires was reported, as well as a re- 
port on a tire made in France on 
the same principle a few years ago. 
Such tires are said to be accept- 
able as a load carrying mechanism, 
but do not provide comfort be- 
cause they are the high pressure 
type and do not flex. 

There are said to be savings in 
rubber and yarn when using fila- 
ment rayon for tire cord, but the 
same does not hold true on rayon 
staple fiber, even when high ten- 
acity rayon is used as cut staple. 
Rayon was said to be more heat 


resistant than cotton, thus acci- 
dental deflation will not prove as 
detrimental on rayon as on cotton 
tire cord. 

Silk was discussed as a possi- 
bility for tire cord, but was said to 
be too expensive, though some rac- 
ing tires have been constructed of 
this material. 


Blending Fibers 


Robert Smith of American Vis- 
cose Corporation opened his re- 
marks with the statement that if 
“vou’re thinking of blending, you 
better start thinking of research.” 
Stating that blending is not just 
the mixtures of two fibers, he went 
further and defined blending as 
the putting together of fibers so 


There was much discussion on the future of cotton tire cord. Rayon 
was forecast to replace cotton, even in passenger car tires. 


riche la ae | 
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% Universal count system—dry cleaning blended 
fabrics — rayon for blankets — sandwich blends. 


that the final fabric is of the 
character desired. Such character 
might include warmth, resiliency, 
price, etc. He went into the many 
ramifications of blending in manu- 
facturing, the study needed for the 
subject, and wound up with the 
question as to “who will furnish 
the know-how on blend?” 


Universal Count System 


Since he touched on the various 
fibers used in blending, it brought 
up the question of a universal sys- 
tem for counts and the need there- 
for. The universal system was re- 
ported to be favored by some men 
and to have been adopted by cer- 
tain agencies, but the practical 
man in the mill refused to change. 


Dry Cleaning Blended Fabrics 


Problems of dry cleaning blend- 
ed fabrics was of interest to the 
seminar, and reports were given 
that ignorance of the component 
fibers in fabrics caused consumer 
complaints when fabrics were 
damaged by cleaning, either at 
home or by commercial cleaners. 
At this point it was suggested that 
some manufacturers have chosen 
fibers entirely unsuitable for the 
purposes claimed, thus giving a 
good fiber a black eye through 
misuse of the fabric. 

Information was requested on a 


test for levelness or evenness in 
yarns. The standard sliver tester 
was described, as well as a ma- 
chine of English make on which in- 
formation is being secured, but the 
textile industry, by its own admis- 
sion, is backward and still depends 
on human skill. At the Hogansville 
plant of U. S. Rubber Company, 
experiments have been made with 
a “yarn scanner” that charts varia- 
tions. The experiments have not 
progressed enough for a detailed 
report. 


Core Yarn Uses 


Touching on the subject of core 
yarn, it was said to be satisfactory 
in flat fabrics, but has proved un- 
suitable in pile fabrics. A report 
was also made on a holiow tube 
yarn, split on one side, but tests 
have not proved that the hollow 
type of yarn is stronger or better. 
A type of yarn inflated with gas 
bubbles was also described; it was 
said that such yarn may sacrifice 
other desirable factors, such as 
strength. 

An opinion was offered that the 
use of rayon in blankets is ques- 
tionable if insulation is the desired 
quality; it was believed to have 
been used as a substitute when 
wool was scarce. However, the 
rayon-wool blanket continues to 
have eye and price appeal to the 


During intermission at the seminar. Left to right. J. W. Morrison of 
Martin Weiner Company; J. L. Taylor of Georgia School of Tech- 
nology: Richard S. Cox of Philadelphia Textile Institute; Forest Mc- 
Nee of Gerome Leonard; and H. Wick Rose of American Viscose Corp. 
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consumer, it was pointed out. 

Rayon was also criticized as a 
component fiber in blankets from 
the standpoint of fire hazard. Work 
was reported to be underway to 
incorporate fire protection in the 
rayon fiber, and it was thought 
possible to offset fire hazard by 
blending with a fiber that would 
tend to smother the flame. A man- 
ufacturer of blankets, made 50-50 
wool and spun rayon, advised that 
the rayon would burn as long as a 
match was held to the blanket, but 
immediately ceased to burn when 
the match was removed. 

Desirable qualities can be added 
to blankets of wool by incorporat- 
ing other fibers; such quality 
might be the prevention of felting 
on repeated laundering. Again the 
seminar was advised of the ac- 
ceptance by the consumer of wool- 
rayon blends. 


Sandwich Blending 


The sandwich method of blend- 
ing was recommended, with a 
check on the percentage being 
made at the card. Opening is es- 
sential if the proper blend is to be 
maintained. It was not recom- 
mended that blending be done at 
the drawing frame because of 
streakiness; also, if wool and rayon 
are to be blended at the drawing, 
it must be considered that wool is 
a wavy fiber whereas rayon staple 
is straight, and blending at the 
drawing would not produce satis- 
factory results. 


Industrial Fabrics 


Carl I. Taber of Du Pont served 
as seminar chairman for the ses- 
sion on fabrics, with John A. 
Hagen of Callaway Mills covering 
industrial fabrics and Andrew J. 
Sokol of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc.., 
discussing wearing apparel fabrics. 
In his opening remarks, Mr. Taber 
forecast that it will be necessary 
in the future to take from each 
type of fiber its inherent quality 
so that this quality may ultimately 
be imparted to the fabric, accom- 
plishing the foregoing by blending 
if necessary. 

For the benefit of the textile 
man not familiar with the duck 
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To eliminate trouble and expense of cleaning the 
monitor in mills of this particular construction, an 
automatic traveling fan unit replaces broom, mop 
and air hose. 


At regular intervals, a blast of air is diffused in all 
directions, preventing accumulation of lint on struc- 
tural members within the monitor. The cleaning 
interval is determined by conditions of mill-operation 
and unit can be adjusted accordingly. 


-— American MonoRail Monitor Cleaner consists of a 
——— a standard 14 h.p. MonoTractor for driving unit around 
| am loop of track suspended within the structure. Blast 
of air is obtained from a propeller type fan with 
special conical diffuser mounted in steel frame. 


For increased production and lower cleaning costs, 
talk to your American MonoRail Engineer. 
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Tends to distribute humidity evenly over work below 
Helps ventilation during warm months 
Prevents dead warm air pocket in cold months 
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* Rayon for indu:ctrial fabrics—other new uses— 
effect of water-proofing—tfabric design factors. 


field, Mr. Hagen gave a resume of 
the multitude of specifications un- 
der which duck is made to show 
that there are many types of each 
such fabric. Pointing out that cot- 
ton is still supreme in the indus- 
trial fabric field, he exhibited pro- 
ducts made from duck, many of 
which are new, indicating increas- 
ingly new outlets for cotton. 


Rayon for Industrial Fabrics 


There may be a place in the in- 
dustrial field for industrial fabrics 
made of synthetics and which re- 
place cotton, especially if the 
heavy looms now in the plants can 
be converted to rayon or other 
types of synthetics, according to 
the speaker. In line with the fore- 
going, a participant asked if rayon 
could be used to replace cotton 
in belting; the opinion was given 
that such is possible, but the rayon 
belt would be thinner and more 
bulk would have to be worked in- 
to the belt of rayon; though in high 
speed operations, rayon might have 
desirable qualities. 

This brought up the question of 
protective clothing, often discard- 
ed by the wearer because of their 
being too heavy, and it was sug- 
gested that this is a field for the 
,ighter fabrics, and one which 
would find consumer acceptance 


for synthetics if lightness were a 
quality. 


Other Uses for Synthetics 


Another possible outlet for in- 
dustrial fabrics of synthetics, and 
one in which light fabrics would 
be welcomed, is for tarpaulins on 
baseball fields and for similar 
uses. Also, acid resistant fabrics 
would find a place in industry, 
such as the replacement of rubber 
aprons. 

Mention was also made of metal- 
lic wire belts, and belts of fiber 
bonded material, but a personal 
opinion was expressed that in flex- 
ing, the value of bonding would be 
lost. 

Glass is being used for certain 
industrial fabric applications, but 
was said to have no elasticity and 
therefore would be unsuitable for 
many applications. 

Turning to the effect of mildew- 
procting and water-proofing on 
cotton fabrics, it was said that the 
main drawback is the increasing 
of weigiit; there seemed to be some 
question as to whether the mildew- 
proofing and water-proofing de- 
creased the life of the fabric, but 
an opinion offered indicated that 
the only product used by the per- 
son reporting was thought not to 
have injured the fabric so as to de- 


crease its life. 

Unwoven web type fabrics have 
found uses in industrial fabrics, 
but have proved weak in the fill- 
ing, though strong in the warp. 
Bulk can be built into these fab- 
rics. 


Factors in Fabric Design 


According to Mr. Sokol, there 
are many factors other than con- 
sumer acceptance that must be 
considered in designing a fabric; 
in addition to character, style, 
and quality, consideration must be 
given to the cutting-up trade and 
the handling problems of the cut- 
ter. All characteristics of the fabric 
must be known before it is made. 
There must be coordination be- 
tween seller and the production 
man because often a fabric that 
will sell cannot be made on a 
profitable basis in the plant. 


Ballyhoo in Promotion 


Mr. Sokol cautioned against 
ballyhoo in promotion, and sug- 
gested that all promotion be 
handled on a sensible basis so that 
the fabric will be used for the pur- 
pose for which it was designed. 

Turning to the so-called “battle 
of the fibers,’ he discounted such 
fact, emphasizing that it is simply 
a question of giving the public 
what it needs regardless of what 
fiber is used. 


(Seminar continued on page 86) 


Will cotton be replaced in the industrial fabric field? This subject was under discussion at the seminar. 
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Nothing Rolls Like A Ball. It 
is nature’s favorite, strongest 
form. Having no ends, it rolls 
freely in any direction. 


Under heavy compression it 
deforms slightly and then re- 
sumes its original form. Made 
of the toughest, most resilient 
steel known to man, the New 
Departure steel ball is of uni- 
form structure throughout. 





Its inherent resistance to load 
is greatly i by curved 
raceways which, under load, 
are nearly by an arc of 
the ball. “‘Point contact” talk 
is the bunk. Actually, its con- 
tact is an ellipse, like this: eu=» 


This is how a ball resists thrust 
(axial loads) as well as radial 
loads — like a bicycle on a 
banked track. 





Put two rows of balls together, | 
and you can support thrust 
and radial loads from any di- 
rection. They may be in one 
single bearing or in two sepa- 
rate bearings. 


£ 


(eo) 


Unlike other ty of rolling . | 
elements, the need not be 
forced to travel in the proper 
direction. Function of sepa- 
rator is merely to keep balls 
spaced. Contact is at poles 
(point of slowest rotation— 
least friction.) 
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Only ball bearings may be self- 
sealed with integral closures of 
felt and metal. In average con- 
ditions New ures are 
lubricated for life. Other type 
bearings cannot maintain 

cise “‘inter-fitment’’ needed to 
maintain efficient sealing. 
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* Styling under vertical integration — synthetic 
fabric finishing — gas fading — vats on acetate. 


Rehandling of rayon fabric in 
production may cause saponifica- 
tion of fiber, giving unsatisfactory 
resuits from material supposedly 
processed identically. 


Vertical Integration 


The speaker was asked to offer 
an opinion on the effect that verti- 
cal integration will have in the 
rayon field, especially on styling. 
He brought out that no organiza- 
tion has a monopoly on the brains 
in styling, and that styles and de- 
signs will continue to change. He 
considered it necessary, however, 
in a vertical organization to have 
a fine point of coordination be- 
tween the selling agency and the 
manufacturer; the base is whether 
a plant can manufacture at a 
profit—whether it is to be a manu- 
facturer or just a seller of piece 
goods. 

Considering the design of a fab- 
ric and its production, a questioner 
asked at what level of management 
should it be decided into which 
field the fabric will go. It was 
pointed out that creativeness and 
imagination cannot be _ stopped, 
and one man sees one use for a 
fabric whereas another visualizes 
another use, possibly with some 
variation. 

Study was suggested on the idea 
of working out some method of 


identifying fabric content for the 
benefit of the laundries. 

D. M. Bates of Cold Spring 
Bleachery, serving as_ general 
chairman of.the seminar on finish- 
ing, traced the history of dyeing, 
bleaching, finishing, and printing 
through the ages. Current trends 
in synthetic finishing were discuss- 
ed by James A. Stevenson of Brad- 
ford Dyeing Association, with 
James Harrell of Riegel Textile 
Corporation, Ware Shoals, S. C., 
covering cotton finishing, and 
Ferdinand S. Kaiser of Forstmann 
Woolen Company speaking on 
wool finishing. 

An abstract of Mr. Stevenson’s 
address on the finishing of syn- 
thetics follows: 

The aim of synthetic fabric fin- 
ishing for the apparel field should 
be to add to the natural character- 
istics of synthetics those qualities 
which are outstanding in cotton 
and wool fabrics so that they will 
give the same consumer satisfac- 
tion as their natural fiber counter- 
parts, keeping in mind the use for 
which the fabric is specifically de- 
signed. 

In the preparation, the main 
object is to produce a piece of 
goods as clean as possible. There 
are a few operations of finishing 
that are not connected with the 
cleaning of goods which are better 


Speakers at the seminar session on finishing. Left to right, James 
A. Stevenson of Bradford Dyeing Association (synthetics); James 
Harrell of Ware Shoals Division of Riegel Textile Corporation (cot- 
ton); and Ferdinand S. Kaiser of Forstmann Woolen Company (wool). 


accomplished in the early stages. 

In the stabilizing process known 
as “definize,’”’ the whole process is 
given to the goods as they come 
from the loom and* the usual pro- 
cesses follow this treatment. 

The volume of flat rayon fabrics 
dyed in vat colors today is relative- 
ly small; but is increasing as the 
demand for specialty fabrics 
grows. Tackletwill, a rayon warp 
cotton filled fabric, is generally 
dyed by the pad jig method and 
calls for no special skill to those 
with vat color experience. 


Gas Fading 

Gas fading is experienced in 
processing acetate flat goods. The 
oxides of nitrogen from the air 
are presumed to react with amino 
groups in the color, resulting in 
destruction of the dyestuff itself. 
The main colors to be affected are 
blues and violets, which turn to 
a very red shade. Presumably the 
acetate radical itself has some 
catalytic action as the same dye- 
stuffs dyed on nylon or silk are 
to all intents and purposes immune 
from this defect. : 

The usual methods of tackling 
this problem consist of applying to 
the cloth some alkaline medium, 
which, until it becomes exhausted 
itself, neutralizes the acid fumes 
and so delays their action on the 
dyestuff. The best of these pro- 
ducts are organic amini or other 
nitrogen compounds, but they pos- 
sess one serious defect—they are 
water soluble and their properties 
are lost on the first wash. They re- 
tain their properties throughout 
the dry cleaning process. 

There are one or two blue dye- 
stuffs on the market of the Azo 
type which show excellent fast- 
ness to gas fumes, but owing to 
their relatively poor lightfastness 
they cannot be used on fabrics for 
outerwear use. They also have ap- 
plication difficulties that are sus- 
ceptible to slight changes in tem- 
perature, and special attention and 
equipment are necessary for suc- 
cessful use. 


Vats on Acetate 


Vat dyes can be applied to ace- 
tate piece goods by slight saponifi- 
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\ JE make these surveys right 
along, and they result in a 


common-sense plan to assure cor- 
rect application of the right lubri- 
cants. Briefly, this is what the Shell 
Lubrication Engineer will provide: 


i. Survey and analysis of the lu- 
brication requirements of your plant 
engines and machines. 


2. Recommendations of proper 
lubricants, together with specific 
instructions as to when and how 


they should be used. 


3. Scheduled check-ups for all 
critical or unusual machinery. 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


oR Se Uh Shee. am Ee ce OO. ae SL. 


4. Reports (if you want reports) 
about the performance and econo- 
mies of recommended lubricants in 
use in your machines. To the Shell 
Lubrication Engineer, though, the 
best report is short and sweet: “All 
machines continuously in service, 
well lubricated.”’ 
eae 

Right here we ought to warn you 
that the Shell Lubrication Engineer 
isn’t going to tell you everything 
you're doing is — may, in 
fact, find very little fault with the 
lubricants and procedure you are 
now using. 


Then, too, he will come to you 





without a rigid set of rules. Your 
lubricating procedures are probably 
based on pretty sound experiences 
that your own folks have had. Your 
problem is really one of picking out 
the weak spots before they become 
trouble spots... 


So call the Shell Lubrication En- 
gineer for that survey. If your prop- 
erty is so large that he needs help, 
he will have it. You are bound to 
gain, if it is only peace of mind! 


There is no obligation on your part. 
Call your local Shell Representative, or 
write Shell Oil Company, Incorporated, 
50 W. 50th Street, New York 20,N. Y., 
or 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, 
California. 
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DO YOU HAVE 
ALL THE FACTS 
ON 
CONTINUOUS 


BLEACHING? 


Do you know the savings possible with a Butterworth 
Continuous Bleaching Range—savings in equipment, floor 
space, steam, chemicals and labor? 
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NINE 4-TON KIERS TWO 3,000-Lb. “J’-BOXES 
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EQUIPMENT: In kier bleaching, it takes nine 4-ton kiers to achieve a daily production of 


36 tons of 5.0 yard goods. In a Butterworth Continuous Bleaching Range, two “J’-boxes 
will do the same work. 
























3,000 Sq. Ff. Ss sss 1,350 Sa. Fr. 
FLOOR SPACE: A Butterworth Continuous Bleaching Range requiring 1,350 square feet of 


floor space does the work of nine 4-ton kiers requiring 3,000 square feet of floor space — 
a 55 per cent saving. 


Wan —~ : 


STEAM: To bleach 1,000 pounds of cloth in kiers requires 4,000 lbs. of steam. To bleach 
1,000 lbs. of dth in a Butterworth Continuous Bleaching Range requires only 980 lbs. of steam. 
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UP TO 40% LESS 
CHEMICALS AND LABOR: Savings up to 40 per cent in the cost of chemicals and labor are 
achieved in Butterworth Continuous Bleaching Ranges. In kier boiling, if the bleach is not 
satisfactory there is a time loss of 18 to 24 hours. In continuous bleaching, there are inspec- 
tion windows in the “J’-boxes to permit checking at any stage and each yard of goods is 


bleached in approximately two hours. 
* 


Butterworth equipment for Continuous Bleaching Ranges includes “J’-Boxes, Washers, 
Caustic and Peroxide Saturators, and Heater Tubes. The new and improved “J’-Boxes are 
made of heavy. gauge stainless steel which gives added strength . . . prevents retarding 
formerly caused by bulging and buckling. The latest type horizontal 6-roll washer is equal 
to about four conventional boxes, and uses air pressure for greater control of the rolls. 


The economies afforded by Butterworth Continuous Bleaching Ranges (either DuPont or 
Becco Process) are the result of 126 years experience in the Wet End of Textile Finishing. 
These savings and this experience can be yours. Write us today. 


BUTTERWORTH 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, R. I. . 1211 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. . W. J. 
Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. «- ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia., Chacabuco 443-49, Buenos Aires - BOLIVIA: Schneiter & 
Cia., Ltda., La Paz « BRAZIL: Oscar Bandler, Caixa Postal 3193. Sao Paulo . CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., Casilla 2864, 
Santiago »« COLOMBIA: C. E, Halaby & Co., Apartado 139, Medellin »« ECUADOR: Richard O. Custer, S. A., Quito. 
MEXICO: I. Slobotzky, Avenida Uruguay 55, Mexico, D. F. « PERU: Custer & Thommen, Casilla 733, Lima -« URUGUAY: 
Storer & Cia., Ltda., Calle Paysandu 1022, Montevideo . VENEZUELA: Herbert Zander & Co., Apartado Postal 1291, Caracas. 
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* Dyeing nylon—direct dyes—Aralac mixtures— 


water-repellents — stabilizing rayon with resin. 


cation of the acetate prior to dye- 
ing, but we believe this process 
has found wider application in the 
printing field than in the dyeing 
field. 

Pigments can be applied either 
from the outside oil phase or the 
outside water phase emulsions of 
synthetic resins, and there is some 
difference of opinion as to which 
is the better. 


Dyeing Nylon 


Dyeing of nylon is still in its in- 
fancy. Dyestuffs used are dispersed 
acetate colors. They give very level 
dyeing results and minimize al- 
most completely the inherent dif- 
ferences of tensions or stretch 
which are still found in this syn- 
thetic. Premetallized chrome colors 
have been developed for use on 
specialized nylon fabrics during 
the war. This range of colors pro- 
duces the fastest shades so far ob- 
tained. 

An interesting development on 
the dyeing of nylon is reported 
from England; this covers the use 
of direct colors from an acidified 
dyebath. Direct dyes which remain 
in solution in an acidified dyebath 
can be dyed on nylon at rates com- 


parable with those of the same 
dyes when dyed on viscose from 
a neutral bath. It is also claimed 
that direct dyes do not cause ap- 
preciable degradation of nylon 
when the dyeings are exposed. Vat 
dyes cause extensive degradation 
of the nylon and is accompanied 
by rapid fading of the dyestuff it- 
self. 


Aralac Mixtures 


Dyeing of Aralac mixed with 
spun rayon presents some prob- 
lems. Its main defect is its sensi- 
tivity to alkalies. Most types of 
dyestuffs can be used on Aralac, 
but if in admixture with other syn- 
thetics, such as acetate, further 
problems arise owing to different 
affinities of the various fibers for 
each class of dyestuff. Remetal- 
lized chrome colors give the fast- 
est results so far obtainable. Vat 
dyes are not permissible owing to 
the use of the relatively high con- 
centrations of alkali which are 
necessary for reduction. 


Water-Repellents 


In the production of water-re- 
pellent garments, much considera- 
tion must be given to cloth con- 


Finishing operations for wool fabrics were described. Here a Resloom 
treated worsted comes out of the dryer. 
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struction and even to the con- 
struction of the garment itself. 
One method of approach has been 
to weave a very tight cloth which 
has fewer and smaller interstices, 
resulting in a fairly heavy fabric. 
The Quartermaster Corps has used 
a double thickness of a much light- 
er fabric, both thicknesses being of 
treated material. Recent work has 
proved that if a water-repellent 
fabric is backed with a soft fabric, 
say napped, causing a cushion, the 
chances of the rain being driven 
through the fabric are rendered 
much less. 


Compressive Shrinking 


Compressive shrinking as ap- 
plied to cotton goods is not, gen- 
erally speaking, applicable to spun 
rayons. The conditions of mechan- 
ical shrinking, heat, moisture, and 
pressure spoil the inherent beauty 
of the fabrics and produce a fabric 
not attractive at all. Goods made 
from filament yarns in the warp 
cannot be satisfactorily shrunk, the 
tendency being to produce a 
crimped or crepey appearance. 
Goods so treated are not stable in 
laundering. 


Stabilizing with Resins 


Stabilizing of rayon fabrics or 
mixtures of rayon is being effected 
by use of synthetic resins. Urea or 
melamine formaldehyde types of 
resins impart to the cloth a con- 
dition known as “chlorine reten- 
tion.”’ Cotton shirts when launder- 
ed have absorbed chlorine and on 
subsequent ironing treatments they 
fell apart. Today formulations of 
these resins are possible which, 
though they may show some 
chlorine retention by a chemical 
test, yet they cause no more loss 
in strength on repeated chlorine 
laundering than does a piece of the 
same fabric which has not been 
treated, but has been laundered 
under the same conditions. 

Resin finishes as a group are be- 
ing condemned on this account by 
persons who should know better, 
because they really do produce an 
article which is immeasurably 
superior to anything produced 
heretofore, and go a long way to- 














CUT COSTS... 
BOOST PRODUCTION 
...AT ONE SHOT! 





INSTALL... 





Alemite LubroMeter Centralized Lu- 
brication Systems on Present Machines. 


SPECIFY... 


Alemite LubroMeter Centralized Sys- 
Typical installation of an Alemite LubroMeter Centralized Sys- 


tems for Your New Machines. 3 tem on a Whitin spinning frame. All bearings are lubricated 
from one central point “A”... while the machine is producing. 





6 Ways You Benefit 





You assure safe, positive lubrication of every bear- The Alemite LubroMeter Centralized Lubrication System 

. . ot , can be easily installed on almost every type of textile machine. 

ing from one or a few central points in a fraction It handles grease or oil, and can be installed for either manual 
of the time required by ordinary hand methods. or automatic operation. 

Hundreds of bearings can be lubricated from one central point, 

y 4 You give each machine More Productive Time be- with a measured quantity of lubricant, without stopping the 


machine. 


Adaptable to cotton processing machinery including bale 
breaking and other opening machines; picking; carding, and 
combing machines; slubbing, roving machines; spinning frames; 


cause it does not need to be stopped for lubrication. 


You eliminate human error and bearing failures due 


to faulty lubrication warpers, slashers, weavers; dyeing, printing and finishing ma- 
chines; and others. 
You end spoilage of materials in process due to In wool processing machinery including duster, and scouring 
leakage of grease and oil, or through mishandling machines; dryers, mixing pickers, and carders; spinning, spooling 
f lube t and warping machinery; looms; wet finishing, and shearing ma- 
OF 1upricants. chines; and others. 
: —— For complete information, consult the nearest Alemite dis- 
“ bb ’ 
5 You get barrel-to-bearing lubrication and end tributor, or write to Alemite, 1884 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 


waste and contamination of lubricants. 14, Illinois. 


@ The original cost is small—and that cost can be 
amortized in as little as 3 months through the over- 
all savings made by the Alemite system. 





Alemite ALONE Combines all 3 


in Lubrication 











1. EQUIPMENT 2. PROCEDURES 3. LUBRICANTS 
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% Test for drape, flexing, and friction — skin 
irritants — bleaching — kier versus continuous. 


ward giving consumer satisfaction 
along the desired lines. 

Flame-proof finishes have not 
been in any appreciable demand 
on synthetic fabrics, but the new 
laws being enacted may awaken 
some interest. 

The selection of denier, staple 
length, and twist is very important 
and have a great bearing on the 
way the finishes are taken up by 
the fabric. Closer cooperation 
should be developed between the 
cloth producer and the finisher. 

In these days of special finishes, 
a fundamental knowledge of 
chemistry is indispensable. Chem- 
istry, particularly organic chemis- 
try, should be made a “must” for 
all graduates. 

Following the address by Mr. 
Stevenson, he was advised of com- 
plications in the bleaching of fab- 
rics containing Aralac and other 
fibers. It was suggested that chlo- 
rine dioxide in low pH will prove 
satisfactory for this purpose. No 
experience was reported on bleach- 
ing Aralac with sulfur dioxide. 

No gas fading has been ex- 
perienced when dyeing nylon with 
acetate colors, and it was said that 
blues and violets do not give acid 
fading on nylon or silk. 


Machines Test Drape, 
Flexing, and Friction 


Machines were described as be- 
ing used to test the drape, flexing, 
and friction of fabric, but at pres- 
ent such devices are in the ex- 
perimental stage. It is hoped that 
these experiments will provide ac- 


curate figures as measures of the 
foregoing qualities of fabric. 


Skin Irritants 


Little work was reported on the 
part of manufacturers of finish- 
ing materials to determine if pro- 
ducts would cause skin irritation; 
it was said that the past dermatitis 
scare has caused finishers to use 
more care in the selection of ma- 
terials, and that manufacturers 
now are being more careful in their 
processing. According to a report, 
some dyes definitely cause skin ir- 
ritation, but when handled prop- 
erly in the finishing plant this 
characteristic disappears. 

James Harrell of Riegel Textile 
Corporation presented an address 
on developments in cotton finish- 
ing. An abstract of the remarks by 
Mr. Harrell follows: 

The subject of cotton finishing 
and recent developments covers a 
wide field, but I would like to refer 
to some of the developments that 
have occurred in the cotton finish- 
ing industry in the last ten to fif- 
teen years. 


Contifiuous vs. Kier-Boil Bleach 


The first is the development of 
continuous bleaching versus the 
old method of kier-boiling and 
then bleaching with either per- 
oxide or chlorine after kier-boil- 
ing. At the present time there are 
a number of systems for continu- 
ous bleaching in operation in the 
various finishing plants in the 
country. In some of these systems 
the cloth for bleaching is handled 
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in the rope form throughout the 
bleaching operation, whereas other 
types of continuous bleaching sys- 
tems handle the cloth to be bleach- 
ed in the open width throughout 
the operation. 

Each system has its good points 
and probably is doing a better job 
in one plant than another type of 
bleaching system would do, due to 
the physical layout of the plant and 
the personnel operating the plant. 

The average continuous bleach- 
ing system requires approximately 
two hours from the time the goods 
are started into the bleaching unit 
until the bleaching operation is 
completed, whereas in the average 
kier-boiling system the goods are 
first given an eight to twelve hour 
kier-boil and afterwards either 
treated with peroxide or chlorine. 


Combination Rope and Open 
Width Bleach Range 


We recently installed and put in- 
to operation a combination rope 
and open width bleaching range 
which has worked out very satis- 
factorily for the type of work that 
we intend to run on this system. 
All of the goods that we bleach on 
this continuous bleaching range are 
first grey soured and piled into 
bins and allowed to steep from two 
to four hours, depending on the 
construction and weight of the 
goods. 

After the goods have steeped the 
necessary length of time, they are 
pulled out of the bin and opened 
with a conventional scutcher, pass- 
ed through a caustic saturator and 
then plated down into a J-box in 
rope form and allowed to steep 
from one to one and one-half 
hours, again depending on the 
weight and construction of the 
goods. 

The goods are then pulled out 
of the J-box, opened up to full 
width through a scutcher, wash- 
ed in the open width to remove 
excessive caustic, then saturated 
in the open width with peroxide. 

From there, the goods again are 
plated down in rope form in a J- 
box where they are allowed to 
steep from one to one and one-half 
hours, depending again upon the 
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stronger yarn, longer wear 


MM’ by the exclusive Arm- 
strong extrusion process, 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots have no 
seams, no structural weaknesses to 
cause premature breakdown. Each 
cot is uniform in density from in- 
side to outside, from end to end. 
As a result, each compresses even- 
ly, spins stronger yarn, lasts longer, 
helps reduce end breakage. 
Besides this superior seamless 
construction, Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots offer other important produc- 
tion advantages. Their high coeffi- 
cient of friction gives you uniform 


BETTER RUNNING WORK 


CROSS SECTION DRAWING OF 
ARMSTRONG'S EXTRUSION PROCESS 
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drafting with a minimum of slip- 
page. They draft out bulky rov- 
ings, reduce end breakage. They 
won’t eyebrow. They carry waste 
well back onto the clearer boards 
where it belongs. 

Since these cots are also extraor- 
dinarily resilient, they “come back” 
quickly after grooving by top roll 
laps or hard ends. And because 
they resist penetration by liquids, 
they are not affected by oils or 
dyes, won’t “sweat” in hot, humid 
weather. 

In addition, these long-lasting 


cots are low in first cost. And they 
can be rebuffed, made like new, 
three or four times . . . for a total 
of four to five full-length service 
lives. Cost of each rebuffing is as 
little as one-half cent per roll. 
Get all the facts on why more 
mills are using Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots than any other roll covering. 
Ask your Armstrong representa- 
tive, or write today for samples, 
prices, and complete information to 
Armstrong Cork Co., Tex- 


tile Products Dept., 3608 (Gay 
Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. <*& 
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% New methods for applying vats — mechanical 


feeder — pigments 


weight and construction of the 
goods. The goods are then pulled 
from the J-box and opened again 
through a scutcher and washed in 
the open width to remove any 
chemicals left in them. 

At the present time we are op- 
erating this bleaching range at 
speeds varying from 90 to 150 
yards per minute and getting a 
very satisfactory bleach. 

Of course, we might add that 
we have quite a saving in labor on 
the continuous bleaching unit 
versus the old kier-boiling method. 
We have found that up to the pres- 
ent time we do not have any sav- 
ings in the continuous bleaching 
range as far as chemicals are con- 
cerned. 


Application of Vats 


The next topic that I would like 
to discuss today is some of the new 
methods that have been developed 
for the application of vat dyestuffs. 

Two of the most recently de- 
veloped methods that most of you 
are familiar with are the so-called 
Dupont steam process and the 
Williams units. Here again each 
one of the dyeing methods has 


for dyeing and printing. 


been installed in finishing plants 
and is doing a good job. I believe 
that the development of these two 
processes is doing more for pro- 
moting the use of vat dyestuffs 
than anything that has been done 
in the dyeing industry for a num- 
ber of years. 

A more uniform shade and a 
more level dyeing job can be ob- 
tained by the use of either of the 
foregoing two systems for the ap- 
plication of vat dyes. The goods 
dyed on either the Dupont process 
or the Williams process will have 
the same fastness for washing, 
crocking, etc., as goods dyed in the 
same depths of shades by the pad 
jig method. 

It would be expected that the 
uniformity of shade could be bet- 
ter controlled when using either 
of the foregoing dyeing processes 
as compared to the conventional 
dyeing range because in one case 
no booster at all is used, and in 
the other system, only a small 
volume of liquor is used, there- 
fore, it is much easier from a 
chemical and mechanical stand- 
point to control volume tempera- 
tures, etc., on either the Dupont or 


Finishing and printing of blended fabrics present problems. 


# : 


Williams process than on the old 
tvpe continuous dyeing range. 


Mechanical Feeder 


I might add that the use of a 
mechanical hydrosulphite feeder 
for feeding this chemical to the 
Williams units makes the control- 
ling of this chemical in the unit 
much easier than when the hydro- 
sulphite is added by hand. 

There is also some work being 
done at the present time on con- 
trolling by the use of pH instru- 
ments, the feeding of caustic and 
hydrosulphite to vat dye bath. If 
this method could be successfully 
worked out, it will go a long way 
toward reducing the variation in 
shade caused by the improper 
feeding of these chemicals to the 
dye bath. 

I believe that in many finishing 
plants that are dyeing a wide 
variety of shades and _ various 
depths of colors on cotton cloth, 
there is a definite place for both 
the Dupont steam process and the 
Williams unit process. 

The next topic I would like to 
discuss briefly is the use of pig- 
ment colors for dyeing and print- 
ing of cotton fabrics. 


Pigment Colors for 
Dyeing and Printing 


Approximately ten years ago the 
cotton printers began to experi- 
ment and started using in a small 
way the water in oil type emul- 
sions for printing pigment colors. 
At first they were limited to pas- 
tel shades and to a very small 
range of colors. After a lot of ex- 
perimentation and work, pigment 
colors were constantly improved 
until today we not only have water 
in oil emulsions but we also have 
oil in water emulsions for use with 
pigment colors for printing as well 
as dyeing. 

Pigment colors for printing cer- 
tainly have a place in the indus- 
try, and there are today being 
printed millions of yards of cotton 
fabrics on which either all or a 
part of the shades are printed with 
pigment colors. These colors are 
not as fast in the heavier shades 
to crocking as Rapidogen or vat 
colors, but in the lighter shades, 
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Van Viaanderen Tensionless 
Open-Width Dyeing Machine 
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VAN VLAANDEREN MACHINE CO. 








Main Drive assembled entirely on ball bearings, 
hardened and ground gears, worms and shafts 
—running in a bath of oil. Designed to give a 
tensionless and constant cloth speed. 

Two heavy cast iron girts, which support 
frames and tub, designed as troughs to receive 
overflow from tub, dispensing liquor to sewer. 
Chain drive to batch rolls and take up totally 
enclosed, running in oil. 

Individually — vertical mounted ball bearing 
motor, directly connected to main drive 
through a flexible coupling. 

Twelve-inch diameter brakes mounted on a 
free wheeling arrangement. 

Wide centers of batch rolls to accommodate a 
36” diameter cloth roll. 

Loading of machine from let off bar may be 
either constant or variable speed simply by en- 
gaging or disengaging clutch. 
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ADVANTAGES 
YOU WANT 


Batch guides on angle and latch lock for safety 
of batched rolls. 

Brake and starting controls on same end of 
machine. 

Heavy batch up and take up brackets. 

Extra heavy steel batch rolls with hard rubber 
covering extending over heads. 

Stainless steel oscillating and submersion 
brackets, supported on frame. 

Heavy gauge stainless steel idler rolls, roller 
bearings and housings. 

Adjustable stainless steel curved bar. 

Foot controlled dump lever, operated from 
either side of machine. 

Two cast iron girts, supporting frames and 
tubs. 

Heavy cast iron box type main frames. 

Tub of heavy gauge stainless steel with ground 
and polished welded seams. 





¥3@ Controls—manual, or set to stop or reverse 
automatically at the end of each run. 





370 STRAIGHT STREET, PATERSON, N. J. 


World’s largest manufacturer of machinery for processing modern fabrics 
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*% Air vs. steam drying—oil burning dryers—res- 


in and water-proofing—creases—wool finishing. 


they are as fast to crocking, wash- 
ing, and exposure to sunlight as 
the best colors obtainable in other 
types of dyestuffs. 

I do not believe that the use of 
pigment colors in dyeing has ad- 
vanced nearly so far as the use of 
pigment colors in printing. Al- 
though there has been a lot of ex- 
perimental work carried on using 
pigment colors for dyeing. In fact, 
some plants are using pigment 
colors for dyeing certain types of 
fabrics today, but I believe most 
of this type of dyeing is being 
done in medium to very light 
shades. If the problems of appear- 
ance, crocking, and finish can be 
overcome, there is no doubt but 
that a greater percentage of cot- 
ton cloth will be dyed with pig- 
ment colors in the future. 

The use of pigment colors for 
dyeing certainly has some very 
definite advantages, such as sim- 
plification of the method of ap- 
plication, the possibility of more 
uniform shades, and probably in 
some cases a cheaper overall cost. 


Air vs. Steam 
Cylinder Drying 

The next topic I would like to 
discuss is that of air drying versus 
steam cylinder drying. As most 
of your know there has been much 
development work done on air dry- 
ing for the past several years, and 
as more and more finishing plants 
become equipped in their boiler 
rooms with high pressure steam, 
the method of air drying becomes 
more efficient. By this, I mean 
that the size of the machine re- 
quired for drying a certain fabric 
at a certain speed is necessarily 
much smaller if the steam pressure 
available for heating this dryer 
is around 225 pounds per square 
inch as compared with the size of 
a machine that it would require to 
dry the same fabric at the same 
speed with a steam pressure of 100 
pounds per square inch. 

There has also been a lot of de- 
velopment work done using nat- 
ural gas or various types of oil 
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burning equipment to directly or 
indirectly heat air dryers. In fact, 
a large number of both types of 
these installations are now in op- 
eration in various finishing plants 
in the country. 

I believe that you will find that 
the steam cost per pound of goods 
dryed on an air dryer is a little 
higher than the steam cost of dry- 
ing this same piece of goods on a 
set of steam heated cylinders, but 
the maintenance cost on the steam 
cylinder method of drying, is much 
higher than on the air type dryers. 
Also, you are not limited to speed 
on an air dryer. 

Another advantage of using an 
air dryer is that you do not have 
a lot of steam vapors coming off 
into the room whereas on a steam 
cylinder dryer, you either have the 
steam vapors given off into the 
room or it is necessary to build 
some sort of house or hood around 
the steam dryer. 


Resin and Water-Proofing 


The last subject I would like to 
discuss today is that of resin and 
water-proof finishing on cotton 
goods. As far as I know, practical- 
ly everybody in the finishing in- 
dustry today is trying to develop 
and to put on the market a really 
good crease-proof finish for cot- 
tons, but up until the present 
time, I have not seen what you 
would call a really crease-proof 
cotton fabric except some of the 
fabrics that have been finished in 
England. 

As far as water-proofing cottons 
is concerned, I think that a great 
deal of progress was made along 
this line during the war because 
the government bought millions of 
yards of cottons that had been giv- 
en a permanent water-proof treat- 
ment. There are now many perma- 
nent water-proofing compounds on 
the market, and I believe that 
some real progress has been made 
in permanent water-proofing dur- 
ing the past three or four years. 

Following Mr. Harrell’s address, 
he was asked if bottled gas has 


proved satisfactory; his answer 
was that the gas from crude oil is 
quite satisfactory and that it is 
possible to get a higher tempera- 
ture by its use. 

With reference to anti-crease 
finishes, it was reported that fin- 
ishers in England are doing an ex- 
cellent job in this respect, but in 
such instances the fabric is planned 
along with the finish from the be- 
ginning. 


Nips and Creases 


Another question referred to the 
use of the continuous open per- 
oxide bleach and whether it is free 
of rope nips and creases; answer to 
this was that there are no rope nips 
and creases with this system. Dis- 
cussion next was on whether to 
mercerize in the grey or after 
bleach, and the opinion was ex- 
pressed that it makes little differ- 
ence, but mostly depends on the 
physical] layout of the plant. 


Wool Finishing 


Ferdinand S. Kaiser of Forst- 
mann Woolen Company described 
the system of finishing used by his 
plant, reporting that carbonizing is 
done in the full width. He was 
asked about shrinkage control of 
wool and advised that his mill 
London shrinks their own cloth by 
running through dryer while the 
fabric is in the wet stage; the 
cloth is allowed to cuddle between 
slats that are two or three inches 
apart, thereby giving the desired 
shrinkage. Experiments have been 
made with a chemical treatment 
for this purpose, but the results 
were not satisfactory. 

Mr. Kaiser, in answer to a ques- 
tion, said that it is not practical 
to carbonize in the yarn state, but 
only in the fabric. 

One session during the seminar 
dealt with fabrication. The princi- 
pal speakers were Meyer Kesten- 
baum of Hart, Schaffner & Marx, 
Erwin Feldman of the National 
Association of House Dress Manu- 
facturers, speaking on women’s 
wear, and Frank P. Zurn of Alco 
Zander Company, speaking for the 
mens’ wear division. 


(Continued on page 98) 
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Jenkins is glad to announce that once again picker and waste machine screens are 
in stock and ready for immediate delivery. These screens embody the same high 
quality workmanship and materials associated with Jenkins’ pre-war products. 
They are available in heavy perforated metal, square mesh, or English wire. End 
bands are smoothly welded and continuous . . . seams on all types welded to pre- 
vent melting in event of fire . . . condenser screens built to specifications. 


PROMPT REBUILDING SERVICE 


Check your screens NOW! Jenkins is also in position to assure prompt rebuilding 
service on picker, waste machine, and condenser screens. All screens, whether new 
or rebuilt, are unconditionally guaranteed. 


JENKIN 





METAL SHOP 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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* Clothing production—defective fabrics cause 


cutter-up 


Mr. Kestenbaum reported that 
production of clothing is close to 
the prewar rate, even with the 
present shortages. He advised that 
about 40 textile products are made 
into a suit of clothes, and that the 
cutters-up do many violent things 
to the fabric after it reaches them, 
in many instances removing the 
finishes that the mills have been 
so careful to put on the goods. 

Mr. Feldman traced the history 
of dress styles and dress manu- 
facturing, saying that in the 1860s 
a woman wore about 55 yards of 
cloth, including the several petti- 
coats, whereas today the average 
is about 5 yards. 


Defective Fabrics Cause 
Cutter-Up Trouble 


Defects in the fabrics that reach 
the manufacturers of men’s suits 
were discussed by Mr. Zurn, and 
he carefully told of the many 
troubles that the various defects 
could cause the cutter-up. Specifi- 
cally, he mentioned oily cloth, 
tight and loose selvages, varying 
widths, bleeding of rayon linings, 
mismatched shades, and bowed or 
crooked filling. 


Training Textile Students 


One session was devoted to the 
present and future need for train- 
ed men, and a discussion of train- 
ing methods for young men who 
expect to enter the textile indus- 
try. Earl Heard sounded the key- 
note when he emphasized that the 
textile industry must attract bet- 
ter men to it, and get over the idea 
that it is a privilege for young men 
to enter the mills. 

Nathaniel McD. Mitchell of 
Barnes Textile Associates, Inc.., 
presented his opinions on textile 
education in an address before the 
seminar. Mr. Mitchell prefaced his 
remarks by saying that he expect- 
ed very few to agree with him, but 
that he intended to cause the mem- 
bers of industry to begin thinking 
about the subject of textile edu- 
cation. (An abstract of his address 
will appear in an early issue.—Ed.) 
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trouble — training textile students. 


In the discussion period, the tex- 
tile industry was called upon to 
compete with the oil and steel in- 
dustries in attracting mechanical 
and chemical engineers to its field, 
in addition to continuing the edu- 
cation of textile engineers in the 
textile schools. The textile schools 
were advised to stop trying to 
make machine operators. 

The side of the textile school 
was also given, it being explained 
that the schools have limited 
faculties. 


Mills Should Cooperate 
With Textile Schools 


Manufacturers also were criti- 
cised for their lack of cooperation 
with the schools, and for their 
manner of handling and training 
college men employed in _ the 
plants. 

Discussion proved that there is 
quite a difference of opinion on 
how men should be trained for in- 
dustry in the textile schools, but 
with the interest developed in the 
subject, and with coordination and 
cooperation of the manufacturers, 
the opinion of those present was 
that improvement can and will be 
made in educational facilities and 
methods. 


Dr. Milton Harris of Milton 
Harris Associates reported on pro- 
gress in research and suggested 
that the present need is for ac- 
cumulating the findings of re- 
search that are already available 
and for the correlation of research 
of one industry with that of others. 
He foresaw that the research work 
on synthetic and natural fibers 
will find new uses for both, with 
ground being gained by synthetics 
on the natural fibers, but addition- 
al uses for natural fibers offsetting 
the gain by synthetics. 


Labor Relations 


In the session on labor rela- 
tions, Eric A. Nicol of United- 
Rexall Drug Company suggested a 
more intimate knowledge and 
personal acquaintance with the 
labor leaders, pointing out that 
better contracts could thereby be 
made, using the Washington con- 
ference of labor-management as an 
example. 

Mr. Nicol suggested sound plan- 
ning at all management levels; ef- 
fective control of operations 
through careful supervision; abil- 
ity to modify objectives, policies, 
and procedures, or to develop and 
adopt new ones as the need arises; 
and a planned program of develop- 
ment of personnel for greater re- 
sponsibility. 

Clinton S. Golden, assistant to 


Training of textile students was discussed during the seminar. It was 
said that in planning finishes for fabrics, the design of the fabric 
should be considered from the beginning. 
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WISCASSETT MILLS COMPANY, 
Albemarle, N. C., is recognized 
as a producer of quality yarns— 
through unexcelled production 
methods that obtain superiority 
even with the high standards that 
exist today in the textile field. 
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Wrscassett Shinning Room 


Electrostatic Air Cleaner |e 
with Bahnson Humiduct 


To meet the rigid ture control with electrostatic air cleaning. 
specifications required for the efficient pro- The Bahnson Humiduct is a unit system 
duction of highest quality yarns Bahnson of air conditioning for humidifying, cooling, 
has engineered this ‘“Humiduct’’ System to heating, ventilating, filtering and dehumid- 
combine accurate humidity and tempera- ifying in any desired combination. 


VEXATATOLA i¢ : 
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AIR CONDITIONING ONUA 
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THE BAHNSON CO WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


886 Drewry St., Atlanta, Ga. 93 Worth St., New York City 703 Embree Crescent. Westfield, N. J. 553 S. Figuerea St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
W. 4. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario A-3 Virginian Apts., Greenville. S.C. 
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the president of the United Steel 
Workers of America, presented the 
usual arguments in favor of labor 
organization, and stated that just 
as the United States could not en- 
dure half-slave and half-free, so 
must organized labor push for- 
forward to embrace the whole po- 
tential membership. 

Mr. Golden proved himself 
adept at answering a question by 
asking one, and qualified his state- 
ments, even on responsibility of 
unions that violate contracts. 

Arthur Besse of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers 
brought out that there is a tend- 
ency to base the thinking of the 
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There is need for compilation of 
research findings that are already 
available. Correlation and coordi- 
nation of research between indus- 
tries was said to be necessary. 
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manufacturer upon the termina- 
tion date of the contract, rather 
than to view the entire economic 
situation in its relation to the prob- 
lem of wages and working condi- 
tions. “Labor apersnas (or at least 
talks),’’ he said, ‘‘in terms of past 
profits.’’ He could not see the de- 
velopment of a formula which 
could be universally applied. 

The final session pertained to 
merchandising, technique, and 
structure. Speakers were Alex 
Walker of Botany Worsted Mills, 
Elmer L. Ward of Goodall-San- 
ford, Inc., and W. L. Stensgaard of 
W.L. Stensgaard & Associates, 
Inc. 
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Research Institute Sees Rights Invasion 


A further invasion of manage- 
ment rights by unions is foreseen 
by the Research Institute of 
America in the immediate future. 
“Stiff wage demands will be used 
more and more frequently to force 
concessions on non-wage matters 
and to win greater union authority 
in the daily conduct of plant 
affairs,” the Institute asserts. The 
warning is contained in a special 
report, “What to Do about Manage- 
ment Prerogatives,’ prepared 
under the supervision of Leo M. 
Cherne, executive secretary, for 
the Institute’s more than 30,000 
members. 

Labor served notice of its in- 
tention to encroach further on 
management functions at the No- 
vember labor-management con- 
ference, the report points out, 
when the labor members of the 
committee refused to specify the 
functions and responsibilities to be 
retained by management. 

“Union invasion of management 
prerogatives has now penetrated 
so deeply,” the report continues, 
“that it is even doubtful if man- 
agement can reserve certain dis- 
tinct areas to itself by a broad 
contract clause specifically assert- 
ing such reservations. 

“While some union demands are 
easily spotted as invasion tactics, 
the attack is not always direct. In 
the body of a union’s contract de- 
mands, you will find that the 
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opening wedges for .a direct in- 
vasion of management preroga- 
tives are usually contained in the 
clauses dealing with union-man- 
agement cooperation; mutual con- 
sent, seniority and promotion, and 
unlimited arbitration of issues 
arising under the contract or dur- 
ing union contract negotiations. 

“In addition, you can also expect 
conflict in the immediate future on 
management prerogatives in these 
areas: prices and profits, location 
of plants, technological innova- 
tions, sources of supply, industry- 
wide bargaining, distribution and 
production policies, conversion of 
personnel practices into mandatory 
contract provisions, and safety 
provisions. 

“No pat formula can be applied 
to the solution of these problems. 
Bargaining will have to take place 
on the basis of each issue. But note 
the demand of the anti-Reuther 
groups in the UAW for a sepa- 
ration of wage negotiations from 
bargaining on other questions. 
They do not want wage conces- 
sions by the employer to be used 
as a lever to pry unions loose from 
the demands which cut into man- 
agement prerogatives. If they are 
successful, there will be further 
inroads into the already modified 
prerogative. 

“Management’s main line of de- 
fense,’”’ the Institute asserts, ‘‘is 
the actual wording of individual 
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clauses throughout the contract, 
plus a general management pre- 
rogative clause to cover unforseen 
circumstances. 

“In the last analysis there is no 
short cut. The only way to protect 
your management right lies in the 
careful, studied wording of each 
clause in the contract, based on 
an attempt to forsee all possible 
problems and to write the answers 
expressly in the contract. 


“This may mean raising ques- 
tions that would otherwise be 
ignored but you can stabilize your 
labor relations only if you have 
certainty. It may also mean pro- 
tracting negotiations for a contract 
since many more issues will have 
to be discussed and settled. But 
here again certainly is the reward. 
Your best course is to come in to 
the conference armed with clauses 
and issues of your own instead of 
letting the union set the pattern 
and tone of the negotiations. 


“Above all, conduct your daily 
labor relations with an eye to the 
ultimate renewal date of the con- 
tract, keeping detailed records of 
the problems and grievances that 
arise during the life of the contract 
and the effect of specific provisions 
on your operations. Then negotiate 
your renewal contract on the basis 
of that experience.”’ 


The Research Institute of Amer- 
ica is a privately owned organiza- 
tion specializing in economic re- 
search. 
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- Du Pont Continuous Peroxide Bleach— 
& THE UNIT: standard 2-stage rope system 








“MILLIONS OF YARDS 
F GOODS 


bleached with excellent results iy 









-akinson, Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 


— George E. 5! 
S AYS 5 AY L z S : SAYS DU PONT: Du Pont Continuous Peroxide Bleaching is 
a basic system comprising a flexible arrangement of equip- 
Be Sapeennse eae She ane of Du Pont ment which can be adapted to meet any production require- 
eroxides in bleaching a wide range of fab- : ake . ; 
rics has been consistently satisfactory.” ments. This versatility is typical of both the rope and open- 
“‘We are having excellent results from the width SY stems. 
Du Pont Continuous Bleaching Process. It e ° ad 
makes it possible, in our opinion, to produce , 
a superior quality and uniformity of bleach. We will be glad to work with you in studying your plant require- 
It has minimized the rehandling of goods ments to determine how a Du Pont Continuous Peroxide Bleach- 
by eliminating the many faults which were ing System can benefit you. Du Pont Technical Service Men will 


incidental to kier boiling and bleaching by 


ohh Stein iain heip you survey your plant, select your equipment and assist in 


p i EP starting up your process. For more details, just write E. I. du Pont 
a de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Electrochemicals Department, Wilming- 


Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. ton 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT PEROXIDES 
is Nag het Egg rinse cataistes™* GU DONT 


FLOW DIAGRAM OF DU PONT CONTINUOUS ROPE SYSTEM. 
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Human Relations in Industry 


THE SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 

On Human Relations in Industry 
held the 27th annual session at 
Blue Ridge, N. C., July 18-20. A 
total of 678 delegates, the largest 
attendance on record, from 208 en- 
terprises were registered for the 
conference. This compares with the 
next highest total of 544 during 
1943. 

Reuben B. Robertson, Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co., Canton, N. C., 
made the opening remarks and as 
the retiring chairman of the con- 
ference committee, discussed the 
purpose of the 25-year background 
of the organization, stressing the 
fact that it is mainly an anti-dis- 
unity group. He also stated that 
we need more cooperative good- 
will and less destructive ill will. 

The speakers at the first session 
were J. J. Evans, Jr., Armstrong 
Cork Company, and Warren Whit- 
ney, manager, National Cast Iron 
Pipe Company. 


The Meaning of Modern 
Management 


Mr. Evans opened his address 
with a review of the present wave 
of strikes in industry and stated 
that these actions have brought up 
problems that we must solve, in 
fact, the first problem is that of 
free enterprise fighting for its 
existence. He stated that it is up 
to management to solve these 
problems and defined manage- 
ment as producing results through 
the efforts of others; it is the de- 
velopment and leadership of peo- 
ple. 

Mr. Evans stated that personnel 
relations is management’s most im- 
portant responsibility. He said 
that this problem could be solved 
by a personnel system embracing 
(1) personnel research and plan- 
ning (2) selective employment of 
labor (3) training of personnel (4) 
personnel inventory, and (5) per- 
sonnel services, activities, and se- 
curities. 

Mr. Whitney stressed the fact 
that confused thinking leads to dis- 
unity, and if we are to retain the 
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Conference has largest attendance on record. Man- 

agement studies modern techniques in handling 

personnel problems, the standing of industry with 

the public, and positive steps to develop good in- 
dustrial relations. 


peace and make further progress, 
we must work together. He stated 
that we must get down to busi- 
ness on the basic American prin- 
ciple of working together; we must 
work together to preserve the 
American system whereby a man 
may rise from the ranks of labor to 
whatever rank his talents and 
abilities fit him for in life, stress- 
ing the fact that those now in the 
ranks of common labor may be- 
come a part of management if they 
desire to prepare for it. He stress- 
ed that people in foreign countries 
are impressed with our system of 
opportunity more so than our 
wealth. 

The opening session on Friday 
morning, July 19, was under the 
direction of T. M. Forbes, execu- 
tive vice-president of Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia. George D. Heaton, pastor 
of Myers Park Baptist Church, 
Charlotte, N. C., was the first 
speaker. 

The Charlotte religious leader 
gave ten new commandments for 
business and industry to follow if 
they are to overcome personnel 
problems. They are: 

(1) You shall have no aim in in- 
dustry other than sound durable 
human relations. 

(2) You must not carve-new am- 
bitions for yourselves. 

(3) You shall not take the name 
of the Lord your God profanely: 
you shall not take the roll of super- 
visor and exercise it so carelessly 
that you reflect upon the responsi- 
bility entrusted to you. 

(4) Remember that sound and 
durable relationships in industry 
spring not only from the forty 
hours of work each week, but 
spring also from the leisure hours. 

(5) Remember that industry and 
good human relations are depend- 


ent utterly upon the sanctity of 
the home. 

(6) You shall so study the safe- 
ty problems of your industry that 
every hazard is a constant chal- 
lenge to remedy and correct. 

(7) You shall never treat a per- 
son as a mere thing; a supervised 
person must never deteriorate in- 
to a mere number or a mere name. 

(8) You shall be thorough in job 
evaluations and rates and see that 
every person receives a_ just 
amount of earnings. 

(9) You shall always speak the 
truth and be known for your in- 
tegrity; you shall never alibi to 
the hurt of another. 

(10) You shall not make pro- 
motions from outside your or- 
ganization, but you shall so train 
and school those under you that 
you will never need to covet the 
personnel of another organization. 


A System of Communication 
Between Management and Men 


The second speaker of the morn- 
ing was Gerry R. Schenck, New 
York, director industrial relations 
for Riegel Textile Corporation. Mr. 
Schenck emphasized that much 
damage has been done between 
employer and employee relations; 
a wedge has been driven between 
the two groups and we must bring 
them together. Mr. Schenck stated 
that there is a misunderstanding 
as to the meaning of communica- 
tions between management and 
men, referring to the definition 
given by Webster, “It means to 
urge ideas through speech, writing, 
or signal.” This means, he said, 
that some difficulties are due to 
our inability to sit down and dis- 
cuss problems with our fellow man. 

Mr. Schenck stated that we 
seem to have failed to utilize the 
use of a common tongue between 
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N electric motor demands 

lubrication with the same 

“staying power” that’s built into 
the motor itself. 


And that’s not as simple as it 
seems! Take this ring-oiled bear- 
ing, for instance. The oil you see 
must be of correct fluidity, so that 
it may easily be picked up by the 
ring and distributed rapidly over 
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COM Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


@ Lubrication Study of Your Entire Plant 
@ Progress Reports of Benefits Obtained 


In electric motors — 


it's Staying Power that counts: 





the bearing. But— most impor- 
tant—it must stay that way! 
Even though it’s used over and 
Over again, it must not thicken so 
that ring action is retarded, or 
form deposits that may stop the 
ring and starve the bearing. 


Youll find this “staying power” 
in Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil Heavy 


i 
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Get this Complete Lubrication Program 
for all your machines 


Medium. It has unusual chemical 
stability—resists change and 
keeps its rich lubricating quali- 
ties through long periods of use. 


For grease-lubricated electric 
motor bearings, the same reliable 
performance is offered by Gar- 
goyle Greases BRB. 


@ Lubrication Schedules and Controls 
® Skilled Engineering Counsel 


@ Recommendations to improve Lubrication 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. 
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our fellow men, although some 
companies have been able to talk 
to their men personally. Emphasis 
was made on the fact that radical 
politicians and labor leaders have 
been capitalizing on our failure to 
keep our ear to the ground to learn 
what the employee wants by hav- 
ing a more personal contact with 
him. In order to get ahead of the 
politicians and labor leaders, we 
must regain the good opinion of our 
workmen and never again get too 
busy to remember that personal 
contact with employees is the most 
effective means of communication, 
he emphasized. 


Mr. Schenck concluded his ad- 
dress by discussing the personnel 
plan in use by the Riegel Textile 
Corporation, stating that any plan 
must be reduced to writing before 
it can be thoroughly understood. 
This plan is to let the foremen 
have more contact with top man- 
agement by sitting in on discus- 
sions. When a plan has been 
formulated, it is passed from top 
Management on down the line to 
the secondhands, then returned 
via the next higher official with 
comments. The plan is then sent to 
the New York office for further 
study before adoption. 


How Do We Stand 
With the Public? 


The second session of the morn- 
ing was presided over by H. Gor- 
don Smith, Hogansville, Ga., vice- 
president, U. S. Rubber Co. The 
speaker for the next address of 
the morning was Holcombe Parkes. 
New York, vice-president, Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers. 
Mr. Parkes opened his address 
with the statement that the most 
important thing fo accomplish in 
the meeting is to find some answers 
to the problems facing us today. 
The first problem, according to the 
speaker, is how far are we to go 
toward state control or collectivism 
over business and industry. Using 
a graph based on a standard of 
100, Mr. Parkes stated that the 
general public stood at 38 toward 
state control, the collectivist group 
at 81, and business leaders at 3.6. 
which indicates a wide division 
between management and work- 
ers. 
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Mr. Parkes emphasized that 
business and industry must tell its 
story to the general public and 
labor by explaining profits, prov- 
ing that they are modest and that 
labor is better off with a company 
that makes money rather than one 
that is bankrupt. 

It was pointed out that the gen- 
eral public believes that business 
and industry earn 30 per cent in 
wartime and average 18 per cent 
in peacetime. Labor believes that 
the earnings are 27 per cent in 
peacetime. Mr. Parkes stated that 
99 per cent of the business and in- 
dustrial leaders would be willing 
to sign an agreement not to ever 
mention profits again if they could 
be sure of earning even 10 per 
cent in peacetime. However, busi- 
ness and industry have failed to 
tell their story to the public and 
have not tried too hard to bring 
office and shop closer together. 

Mr. Parkes concluded his ad- 
dress by answering questions from 
the floor and stated that NAM is 
trying to tell its story to the public 
and workers through a system of 
moving pictures, lecturers, and ad- 
vertising in newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


Positive Steps By Management to 
Develop Industrial Relations 


The session on Friday afternoon, 
July 20th, began at 2 p.m. and 
was presided over by Guy Arthur, 
New York, vice-president of Amer- 
ican Thread Company. The first 
speaker, Harry Lundin, St. Louis, 
director management and training 
department of industrial and pub- 
lic relations for Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company, used as his subject 
“Personnel Administration 
Through Supervisors.” The second 
speaker, Robert K. Dailey, Hous- 
ton, Texas, industrial relations de- 
partment, Humble Oil and Refin- 
ing Company, chose “Modern 
Techniques in Present Day Man- 
agement” as his subject. Mr. Lun- 
din and Mr. Dailey have outstand- 
ing records in their work with in- 
dustrial relations in the United 
States. 

During his preliminary remarks 
preceding the addresses of the two 
speakers, Mr. Arthur discussed the 
possibility of a drift toward state 





control versus private enterprise. 
He stated that since security will 
be demanded by the people dur- 
ing the next ten years, we must 
decide on some method whereby 
business can make a profit and 
provide this security at the same 
time. If we are to retain free en- 
terprise, it will be necessary for us 
to learn to control labor relations 
in a workable manner, he said. 


Personnel Administration 
Through Supervisors 


Mr. Lundin opened his address 
with the statement that we used to 
have three parties; Government, 
Labor, and Capital. However, we 
now have four groups; Govern- 
ment, Labor, Capital, and Manage- 
ment. Emphasis was laid on the 
fact that labor leaders capitalized 
on the few mistakes of bad man- 
agement by much talking and 
false advertising. He also stated 
that management must learn to 
tell its story effectively, must keep 
abreast of the times by being well 
informed as to all the general 
sciences, and must keep ahead of 
labor in order to be able to quick- 
ly answer questions put to it by 
labor. Management must tell its 
story by the use of language that 
will not be insulting to the worker, 
he said. 

Mr. Lundin emphasized three 
steps that are necessary in order 
to improve the foremen who are 
in more personal contact with the 
workers than anyone else; (1) re- 
fute the accusation of lies told by 
the opposition by providing truth- 
ful information for foremen to pass 
along to workers; (2) teach fore- 
men and other supervisors how to 
give the correct answers to all 
questions put to’ them by giving 
information on sales, personnel 
development, costs, and profits. 
This will result in foremen giving 
more respect to top management; 
(3) teach each supervisor or fore- 
man his responsibility; make him 
realize the importance of it. This 
will be helpful toward making the 
foreman realize his place with the 
company and enable him further 
to realize his personal ambition 
with the company. The foreman 
must be made to understand that 


(Continued on page 132) 
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HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SIZE 











THE FACT that we are the nation’s 
largest producers of sizing is important 
only as indicating the superior qualities 
of SEYCO Sizing in textile production. 

SEYCO Sizing is scientifically formu- 
lated to produce a tough, elastic, plia- 
ble film, which lays the fibers smoothly; 
reducing friction, breakage and shedding 
to the minimum. 

SEYCO Sizing is sufficiently anchored 
by proper penetration, but is easily re- 


moved. Its deliquescent feature protects 
against over-drying. SEYCO Sizing is 
the result of more than 40 years experi- 
ence and constant research. 

Many mills tell us that SEYCO Sizing 
makes for fewer interruptions in produc- 
tion and greater uniformity of product. 

Our technical service men, backed by 
our large modern laboratories, will 
glady cooperate with you in getting best 
results from SEYCO Sizing. 
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Write today for fall 
information about the 
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This textile mill Purchasing Agent knows he is 
buying right, because his mill’s experience with 
products made of Alcoa Aluminum has been 
excellent—for three very sound reasons: 

(1) High Speed—Alcoa Aluminum’s light weight 
in textile machinery parts means low inertia on 
reverse motions, fast starts and stops. Reduces 
vibration, a major cause for machinery going 
out of order. (2) Low Maintenance— Because 
the high strength of Alcoa Aluminum can take 
the constant pounding of equipment running at 
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The P.A. makes a Purchase... 
ALL ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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high speeds, there is less fixing and replacing of 
parts, lower maintenance costs. (3) Long Life— 
Aluminum’s high resistance to corrosion assures 
longer life of textile machinery. Aluminum hoods 
and ducts protect textiles against stains during 
manufacture. Condensate produces no rust to 
drop down and cause seconds. Think as this 
“P.A.” thinks. Ask your supplier for equipment 
made of Alcoa Aluminum. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1939 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





“Whitin 


ALUMINUM © 


When 
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The uniformity and strength of yarns —to a large 
extent — determine operating efficiencies in the 
spinning and weaving rooms. 


Proper carding is the first step toward strong, even 
yarns. Expertly applied and operated, Tufferized 
Card Clothing should materially improve the quality 
of your carding and increase the yield. It is 
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The new Tuffer Tension Regulator and Motor Drive 


HOWARD BROS. 


MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. 
Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Pa., Austin, Tex. 
Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2 
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What Investment Promises More? 





guaranteed uniform because it is made by our 


exclusive patented precision process. 


Where else would this relatively small investment 


have such a widespread, beneficial effect? 


Use TUFFERIZED Card Clothing 
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Third Quarter’s 
Start is Puzzling 


This writing found a puzzling state 
of things in textiles, with not so 
much confusion as hesitancy about 
what to do until the OPA question 
was settled. The absence of confusion 
and the restrained attitude of busi- 
ness on free prices, indeed, were a 
profound challenge to the proponents 
of indefinitely controlled economy in 
peacetimes. 

After more than half a month from 
the expiration of the original OPA 
on June 30, the price situation was 
healthy. Changes under renewed free 
economy were mostly conservative. 
As a matter of fact, they were only 
such as would have had to be con- 
ceded by OPA under the law of sup- 
ply and demand which that agency 
had found it could not circumvent. 

Under OPA, or without it, the 
effect of the fiscal policy during the 
war could not fail to make itself felt 
in reconversion. The administration, 
through the bureaucratic control 
agencies, had led the public to believe 


that inflation could, or would, be 
only the result of skyrocketing prices 
through profiteering business. 

Heavy taxes and borrowings by 
government, together with lack of 
production in peacetime goods, were 
the background of higher prices 
arising from the war. The muddled 
policy of managed economy which 
tried to hold the line on prices of 
goods regardless of rising costs due 
to war spending tried to obscure the 
fundamentals of inflation. Subsidies 
on some commodities also hid the 
true conditions of inflation, until they 
were dropped and the actual situation 
was suddenly revealed in consumer 
prices. 

But manufacturers, when the OPA 
ended, were by and large as appre- 
hensive of soaring prices as any gov- 
ernment officials. Sound business 
men were advocating their own “hold 
the line” policy on prices. The atti- 
tude was prevalent that advances 
should be made only where the need 
of adjustments was realized because 
of inconsistencies in previous govern- 
ment control of prices under new 
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“Now we're gonna have to listen to another long-winded lecture 
about cleaning up grease off the floor.” 
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TILE Topies 





theories of profits, a prominent rea- 
son for agitation for the dropping or 
modifying of that agency. 


Permanent Changes 
for the Future 


While textile manufacturers were 
diverted from business through most 
of July by the uncertainty over 
permanence of free markets, there 
were other matters of interest and 
things which have a bearing on the 
whole future. A little item on mill 
wages was food for thought. Then 
there was the National Textile Sem- 
inar at the Hotel Hershey, in Her- 
shey, Pa. The two seem to us, though 
separate matters, to have relation- 
ship. 

As we read a report from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics noting that 
workers in the Southeastern cotton 
mills were receiving an average of 
75.2 cents an hour, against 67.9 cents 
in the Southwest and 81.1 cents in 
New England, it comes to mind how 
the evolution of this industry is con- 
stant. An average for the country of 
75 cents an hour in cotton mills, 
moreover, is significant that textiles 
are in a new relationship with other 
industries. 

Hence it was timely that the tex- 
tile seminar for consideration of the 
future in manifold aspects of the in- 
dustry in its various divisions should 
be held in a day when reconstruction 
is at a beginning. For example, this 
from Dr. Joseph B. Quig, of the rayon 
department, technical division, E. l. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.: 

‘The manufacturers of man-made 
fibers are committed to the thesis 
that chemistry and the chemist, to- 
gether with their sister sciences, 
scientists and engineers are vital in 
attaining that higher standard of liv- 
ing which will be necessary if we are 
to support higher wages and probable 
changes in our tariff structure. The 
limitation in our field is and will be 
adequately trained men.” 

We can do nothing further here 
than barely allude to the seminar, as 
above. But fiber development and re- 
search in both natural and synthetic; 
are essentials pointed out, among 
other things. The textiles have long 
hand their own “battle”, but today 
they are recognizedly also as inter- 
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WHITE ON BLACK 


The advantage of vivid contrast be- 
tween white roving and black flyers 
has firmly established the superiority 
of RCK treated flyers in white goods 
mills. This smooth, glossy, black fin- 
ish enables operators to see at a 
glance whether ends are down, re- 
lieves eye strain caused by the glitter 
of highly polished flyers . . . increases 
efficiency by reducing employee fa- 
tigue. 


RCK Treated Flyers are also highly 
rust-resistant . . . since the finish is a 
penetration into the metal and not a 





build-up, there can be no peeling or 


scaling. 


Ideal’s methods of rebuilding and bal- 
ancing spindles and flyers at the 
same time is positive assurance that 
they will run like new. Restored to 
standard fit and size... all flyers are 
then precision balanced at highest 
running speeds with Ideal’s Balanc- 
ing Machine. Not ONE, then, but a 
combination of advantages are re- 
sponsible for over 350,000 RCK 
Treated Flyers now being used in 


Over 200 Mills From Maine to Texas 
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A Smooth, Clessy. Black 
Qgst-Resisting Finish tor Flyers 





WU furnish extra Dyers and Spindles without charge while youts ate being tepaired 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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PRESENTING THE NEW MODEL GAWET 
WORSTED SKEIN DYEING MACHINE 


Five units, each, of 200 pounds capacity, can 1000 pound batches, in one uniform color, or 
five 200 pound batches of different colors, can 


be dyed at one time. There is no possibility of 
felting as the yarn remains stationary. 


be used singly or, by opening the connecting 
valves, in any combination of units up to five, 


for one color. 


All Stainless Steel Construction 


Standard - Fabricators 


INCORPORATED 


355 WALTON AVENUE @ NEW YORK 51, N. Y. 
BUILDERS OF 


COTTON AND WOOL DYEING MACHINES— 
FOR BEAMS—PACKAGES—RAWSTOCK—SKEINS—RAYON CAKES—DYE SPINDLES—PERFORATED TUBES 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS—EXTRACTORS AND DRYERS 


AGENTS 
BOLIVIA & CHILE ARGENTINA & BRAZIL COLOMBIA INDIA 
Sehneiter & Cia Ltd. URUGUAY Eseritorio Tecnico e , Fernando a - a e 
Santiago, Chile —— F tng . gy F & Cia. ‘*Lodovice Leal Ltda.’ Apartado Acreo 37-68 43 Forbes ‘Street. 
Buenee Aires, ateeten: sas aise, Postal, 904 mi Bogota, Colombia, S. A. Fort, Bombay, India 
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Obermaier STIENEN 


Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


A NEW AND MORE EFFICIENT 





WOOL RAW STOCK DYEING MACHINE 


MODEL NUAPR 


This machine has many new fea- 
tures that will appeal to the dyer of 
wool raw stock. 








It is self-loading. It is easy to un- 


load. 


It assures even dyeing and leaves 
the stock undisturbed 
and in excellent con- 
dition. 


It is economical to 
operate. 
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THE MODEL NUAPR 
RAW STOCK DYEING MACHINE 
IS SELF-LOADING 


By blowing the raw stock into the machine and circu- 
lating the water downwards, the stock packs itself 
downward. 


This machine prevents felting, channelling or fibre 
disturbance. 


The steam intake is located in the dyestuff feeding 
tank, which is separate from the dye tank. The dye- 
stuff is first distributed by a propeller before reach- 
ing the material, giving a steady flow of liquor at low 
pressure even at the boiling point. 











' ess, Other advantages include: Easy sampling without 
This machine is easy to unload. I*# has a removable pertorcted opening the machine - - automatic reversing device - - 


plate (shown above) which forms the bottom of the dye ‘ . 1: d 
tank. The entire batch may be removed from the tank in one ow power consumption and operating cost - - exceed- 


block by an electric hoist and dumped wherever desired. ing low liquor rate. All Stainless construction. 
Standard Fabricators 
INCORPORATED 


355 WALTON AVENUE e NEW YORK 51, N. Y. 
BUILDERS OF 


Cotton and Wool Dyeing Machines — for beams — Package — Raw Stock — Skeins — Rayon Cakes — 
Dye Spindles — Perforated Tubes — Centrifugal Pumps — Extractors and Dryers. 


AGENTS 
BOLIVIA & CHILE ARGENTINA & URUGUAY BRAZIL COLOMBIA INDIA 
Schneiter & Cia Ltd. Laser, Fleischer & Cia. Escritorio Tecnico e Comercial Fernando Associated 
La Paz, Bolivia— Paseo Colon 464 '‘Lodovico Lazzati Ltda."’ Cabo Olozaga Textile Engineers 
Santiago, Chile Bueros Aires, Argentina, Caixa Postal 994 Apartado Aereo 37-68 43 Forbes Street 
5S. A. Sao Paulo, Brazil, S. A. Bogota, Colombia, S. A. Fort, Bombay, India 
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Current Textile Topics 


(Continued from page 110) 


locking in many ways and also united 
in the struggle for the consumers’ 
dollar against competition of other 
products. 

Hence a study of reports and find- 
ings of such a meting as the seminar, 
which gathered together experts from 
all divisions of textiles, should be of 
great benefit. 


Raw Cetteon Rise 
Chief Disturber 


During the period when mills 
manufacturing all kinds to textiles 
were waiting for the legislative 
decision on a new or restored OPA, 
the cheif disturbing element was the 
drastic rise in raw cotton. Other raw 
materials for the most part had little 
change. One exception was in wool 
tops and that was only on the futures 
exchange, where the July option rose 
rather sharply in what was con- 
sidered a temporary squeeze. 

By mid-July, the yarn market was 
reflecting the rapid advance in raw 
cotton. At the same time, the dis- 
tributors of cotton goods clearly in- 
dicated, in a canvass, a desire to 
keep their prices in hand, only ad- 
mitting that raw cotton figured as 
such an important percentage of the 
cost that a further and sustained 
heavy advance necessarily would 
affect the goods’ selling prices. 

Whatever the future of prices for 
goods, the situation could not be 
charged up to manufacturers. It is 
well known that textile manufacture 
in all directions has reached far 
above previous peacetime normal in 
the reconversion period. Maladjust- 
ments, however, were injected by 
government controls. A return to 
normal in lines would itself produce 
some advances in goods returning to 
production. 

If goods production, morever, has 
not achieved balance of supply with 
demand it is chiefly because ot 
distortions created by endeavor of 
mills to make what was profitable 
under arbitrary controls since the 
war. As constantly cited, the textile 
mill capacity if used normally will 
over not too long a period bring sup- 
ply and demand into a balance that 
will mean reasonable prices relative 
to the whole economy. 

Predictions were being made early 
in July that, if markets remained 
free of control, it would be only three 
to four months before many items 
of cotton would be seen in retail 
stores at prices below what they had 
brought in the first half of this year. 
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Return of neglected staples and peak 
production, said merchants, would do 
quickly what the OPA had striven 
vainly for 10 months to accomplish. 


World Rayon Production 
Drops to Lowest Level 


World rayon production during 
1945 amounted to 1,530,000,000 
pounds, the lowest output since 
1936, states Rayon Organon, pub- 
lished by the Textile Economics 
Bureau, Inc. Rayon production in 
1945 was 46% under the record 
1941 output of 2,834,000,000 
pounds and 2642% below the 1944 
level. Production in North and 
South American countries con- 
tinued to increase in 1945, but 
serious declines in output occurred 
in Europe and Asia. For the first 
time in the history of the industry, 
rayon output in the Americas ex- 
ceeded that of Europe; in fact, 
rayon production in the United 
states alone comprised 52% of the 
1945 world total. 

World rayon filament yarn pro- 
duction in 1945 at 933,975,000 
pounds was 2642% below the 1941 
all-time high level and 94% under 
1944. This decline is attributed 
chiefly to the greatly reduced out- 
put in continental European 
countries and in Japan. Many of 
the European rayon producers in- 





curred severe damages to plant in- 


stallations during the latter 
months of the war. Those remain- 
ing in operating condition were 
unable to resume anywhere near 
full production after the cessation 
of hostilities because of raw ma- 
terial shortages, transportation 
difficulties and political and eco- 
nomic instability. The 1945 output 
of filament yarn in Europe was 
59% below the peak 1941 level and 
less than in any year since 1928. 
Filament yarn production in Japan 
during 1945 was 9842% under the 
record 1937 figure. 

In contrast to these European 
and Asiatic declines, 1945 rayon 
filament yarn production in North 
and South American countries 
reached new record levels, but 
these were insufficient to prevent 
the over-all world production de- 
cline noted. Rayon filament yarn 
production in North and South 
American countries during 1945 
accounted for 73% of world out- 
put. 

World rayon staple fiber pro- 
duction in 1945 amounted to 595,- 
905,000 pounds, a decrease of 62% 
from the record level of 1941 and 
43% below 1944 output. The de- 
cline in staple fiber output was 
more drastic than in filament yarn 
because of the heavy losses. sus- 
tained by Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. 

Total 1945 staple fiber produc- 
tion in Europe was 65% below the 
record 1942 level and 49% under 
1944 production. Japan’s staple 
fiber output last year was 93% 
below the 1938 record and 74% be- 
low the 1944 level. The United 
States’ staple fiber production in 
1945 was essentially at the 1944 
level, but, despite this stability, 
the United States accounted for 
28% of the world output and was 
only second to Germany in volume 
of production. 


The 1945 world production of 
rayon, cotton, wool, and _ silk 
aggregated 14,905,000,000 pounds, 
the lowest total since 1934. This 
1945 figure is 11% under 1944 
production and 32% under the 
1937 record high output. The 1945 
world output of these four fibers 
declined below their 1944 levels 
by the following percentages: 
rayon 26%, silk 16%%, cotton 
10%, and wool 4%. 
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AVC EMPLOYEES TOLD OF THEIR PART IN 


PRODUCING BETTER RAYONS AT LOWER PRICES 


As an additional step in its constant 
program to produce better rayons at 
lower prices, American Viscose Cor- 
poration is now emphasizing to its 
employees the importance of this 
program. 


Three channels are being used to put 
across this message. One is through news- 
paper advertisements in the seven plant 


OSE 
can viscose COR 
FRONT ROYAL, VIRGINIA 








This year, men-about- 
town are wearing—of all 
things—underwear in 
colored checks and 
polka dots! Retailers re- 
port such garments, in 
rayon mixtures, “the 
most attractive mer- 
chandise handled.” 


In upholding the 
Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s right “‘to 
protect the consum- 
ing public,” in the 
‘Philippine Mahog- 
any cases,” the U.S. 
Supreme Court has 
cheered those favor- 
ing the F.T.C.—en- 
dorsed word “‘Ray- 











A British authority de- 
clares that the use of 
rayon is expanding the 
textile industry without 
restricting other fibers. 
Both cotton and silk are 
benefiting in textile 
fields that rayon has 
helped open up. 
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towns in three states where AVC employs 
more than 20,000 men and women. These 
ads stress the theme: “Our Aim: Better 
Rayons at Lower Prices,” They bring out 
the fact that steady jobs at good pay are 
closely linked to achievement of this goal. 


A second channel for the program is a 
booklet, “What Happens to the Rayon 
We Make?” copies of which have been 
given to all employees. It details pictori- 


Typical advertisement of a series appearing in news- 
papers in AVC plant towns. Right, reproduction 
of booklet addressed to AVC employees. Both are 
part of a program telling company employees how 
important it is to them, as well as to customers, to 
produce rayon of highest possible quality. 





ally and in type many of the important end 
products of rayon, ranging from stock- 
ings, slips, lingerie, all the way to play 
clothes for children and work clothes for 
men and women. 

Bulletin boards and displays are utilized 
in company plants as the third channel. 


BOOKLET ON HANDLING 
RAYON CAKES RECEIVES 
WIDESPREAD ACCEPTANCE 


Designed for the textile industry, a book- 
let entitled “The Handling of Rayon 
Cakes” prepared by the AVC Textile Re- 
search Department, has received highly 
favorable comments on all sides. Requests 
for copies may be addressed to American 
Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 





Box dyeing fabric in rope form at the AVC Textile 
Research Department at Marcus Hook, Pa. The 
department is equipped with commercial size ma- 
chinery for practically every operation in the tex- 
tile industry. 


NEW GIRL SCOUT BLOUSE 
USES “CROWN” TESTED FABRIC 


A simple rayon sports blouse for senior 
Girl Scouts and Girl Scout Leaders now 
bears the CROWN Tested “Green Light” 
Tag vouchsafing its 
washability. This iden- 
tification, like the “Am- 
ber Light” for hand 
washables and the “Red 
Light” for dry clean- 
able-only apparel, is 
awarded only to fab- 
ricscontaining CROWN 
rayon after they have 
passed the CROWN 
‘Tests for serviceability. 








MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 
| PRODUCT RESEARCH 


Helps you get the right yarnor fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


4 “CROWN” TESTED 


Heips provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Ofices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Providence, R. 1.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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NEW 


Thomson Ball Bushing 
for Linear Motion 





Thomson Industries, Inc., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y., announces the 
standarization and _ production of 


their round shaft type ball bushing. 
Designed to reduce friction caused 
by the linear motion of a shaft, the 
manufacturers believe that the bear- 
ings possess all the advantages and 


economies that ballbearings impart 
to rotary shaft motion. 
~~~ ~)—-- 
New Upholstery Fabric 
Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, 


Mass., has developed a new coated 
fabric called Terson. According to 
the manufacturers, a synthetic resin 
plastic coating is applied to a woven 
fiber base of heavy cotton. The dis- 
persion of synthetic resins is then 
baked on with the use of infra-red 
light. The fabric is especially de- 
signed for upholstering furniture 
which is to meet with hard wear. 
The New Butterworth 

Mercerizing Tenter 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., announces 
an important contribution to better, 
faster tentering—a mercerizing tenter 
that can operate at speeds up to 100 
yards per minute, and a straight 
automatic tenter that operates at 
speeds up to 250 yards per minute. 

These high speeds are a result of 
a new overhead drive which Butter- 
worth engineers developed during 
the war when the plant was engaged 
in ordnance production, they state. 


EQUIPMENT 


AND MATERIALS 








openers are standard equipment for 
the chain guides, to reduce wear on 
the chain and nippers. 

Butterworth states that the new 
tenters have an improved lubrication 


The Thomson round shaft type bearing. 


This new, heavy duty, overhead 
drive is semi-silent and operates at 
a high degree of efficiency due to the 
close control provided by the modern 
width and speed indicators. These 
indicators allow a constant check on 
the faster starting and operating 
speeds. 

The drive heads are constructed of 
hardened steel alloy worms with 
magnesium-aluminum - bronze worm 
wheels mounted on Timken bearings 
in an air cooled Meehanite casing. 
The “uni-seal” construction and seal- 
ed worm drives prevent leakage, and 
vents eliminate the customary oil 
circulation system, according to the 
manufacturer. 

Extra large sprockets and chain 





The new Butterworth mercerizing tentfer. 
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system and lowered horsepower. 
a oe 
Three New Chemicals for Woo] 


Dexter Chemical Co., New York, 
N. Y., has announced the develop- 
ment of three new chemicals (Max- 
itol No. 10, Dexolene, and Oridex D) 
for use in the processing of wool. 
Maxitol No. 10, a protective agent 
and dyeing oil, is claimed not only 
to promote level dyeing and assist 
in penetration, but also to protect the 
fiber in dyeing, bleaching, drying, 
and actual use. 

Dexolene is used for dyeing, full- 
ing, scouring, and carbonizing. It is 
furnished in liquid form and, accord- 
ing to the manufacturers, is readily 
soluble in water at all concentrations. 

Oridex D is said to be highly re- 
sistant to hard water, acids, alkalies, 
and salts, and is sufficiently stable to 
be used with solutions of oxidizing 
agents. It is also said that it is an, 
exceedingly active scouring agent and 
has a much wider range than soap. 

~--—@ 
Insecticidal Fog Machine 


The combustion equipment division 
of Todd Shipyards Corporation, 1 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., an- 
nounces that it has in production the 
new Todd Insecticidal Fog Applicator 
—TIFA—which has been used suc- 
cessfully in exterminating moths and 
other insect pests which have 
plagued the textile, carpet and furni- 
ture industry. 

A typical successful test of TIFA 
recently: was made by Dr. Donald 
Collins, of the New York State 
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FACTORING 
Vout 


AN EXPENSE 


Numerous firms utilizing Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia Factoring service will 
tell you that Factoring isn’t an ex- 
pense. To the contrary, Factoring is 
often one of the most profitable opera- 
tions in a business. Factoring enables 
you to increase sales volume through 
rapid capital turnover, and eliminates 
credit losses. 

Factoring is used by large as well 
as small firms. Let us give you further 


information, without obligation. 


FACTORING DIVISION 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF GEORGIA 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





lat TRUST 
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\” ATLANTA 





Next door to every mill in the South 
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Might be better 
to Clean by Hand 


Rigged with ParksTurbo Traveling Clean- 
ers, frames are blown off every three or 
four minutes. 


Lint and fly do not get a chance 
to be spun into the yarn. They 
are shooed away. 


Hand cleaning, done as often or as regu- 
larly, might be better. But what spinner 
would want to fan a frame (not to mention 
five or six) fifteen or twenty times an hour? 
Or who would want her to? 


ParksTurbo Traveling Cleaners take the 
drudgery out of spinners’ work—and earn 
their keep besides. 


Parks-Cramer Company 4 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 









































The newly announced Nepscope, for easy counting of neps in raw 
cotton and stock throughout the mill. It has been designed to make 
the advantages of nep count and nep count control available to mills 
interested in their detection, prevention and elimination. Developed 
by practical mill men under actual operating conditions, it offers a 
simple and rapid method of counting neps. It is manufactured by 
Inter-American Supply Company, 137 Oliver St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Science Service, in a warehouse hold- 
ing about three million dollars worth 
of baled wool. During a two-week 
period before using the Todd ma- 
chine, each of fifteen traps averaged 
more than 400 moths. TIFA then 
was used, for forty-five minutes, to 
fog the plant. In the sixteen-day 
period following, there was a total 
of only three moths in all fifteen 
traps. The machine can disperse, over 
wide areas, any insecticide (or fungi- 
cide or weed-killer) that can be dis- 
solved, suspended or emulsified in 
oil, water or a like carrier, and the 
size of the particle in the fog can be 
controlled through the full range, 
from smoke up to a spray, the manu- 
facturers state. 

This model, which can be operated 
by one man, is powered by a popular 
standard make of small gasoline en- 
gine. 

——_-@> 
Bell Announces Newest 


Model Intercom Unit 
Announcement has been made of 


the introduction to the market of the 
new 1946 series of the Belfone 
Maestro intercommunication systems 
manufactured by the Bell Sound Sys- 
tems, Inc., 1183 Essex Avenue, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. The exterior is com- 
pletely streamlined and compact, 
with rounded corners and horizontal 
bars in the modern mode. Its rounded 
top eliminates the natural tendency 


to pile materials on it. An overall 
attractive brown mottled finish 
makes it suitable for use on the 
executive desk. 

An exclusive Bell-designed de- 
vice performs two main necessary 
functions. When a station key is 
depressed, the Testalok tests the line 
called to see if it is busy. If the line 
is busy, immediate indication is made. 
If not busy, the device locks out other 
stations from breaking in, thereby 
completely eliminating overheard or 
interrupted conversations. 

The “Maestro” electronic circuit is 
new in design. Bell engineers have 
eliminated completely the use of in- 
put transformers, resulting in noise- 
less, hum-free operation, it is stated. 

Another innovation in the new 
series is the incorporation of a stand- 
by unit which permits the filament 
current alone to operate when the 
unit is not in use. Plate current is 





The Belfone Maestro. 





only drawn to tubes when the unit 
is being used. This results in lower 
operating temperatures and longer 
life for tubes and all other compon- 
ents of the unit. 
Johnson Solenoid Valve 

A new solenoid valve is being made 
by Johnson Corporation, Three 
Rivers, Mich. It is described as a 
direct-acting automatic valve that 
provides immediate full flow under 
differential pressures up to 150 
pounds. The valve is a globe screwed 
type, the body being cast in iron or 
bronze, and the valve, seat and valve 
stem are made of stainless steel. The 
top cap and bottom section are bolted 
to the body. Standard models operate 
on 110, 220, or 440 volts, 60 cycles. 





Enclosed Tri-Clad Motor 

The General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has presented the new 
totally enclosed Tri-Clad motor. It is 
said that this new motor is specially 
designed for use in adverse atmos- 
pheres, such as lint-laden ones, and 
in extremely dusty, dirty places, and 
almost all hazardous areas. It is also 
suitable for outdoor use, and for jobs 
where splashing and dripping occur. 
The motor is available in standard, 
explosion-proof, and dust-proof con- 
struction. 

a 

Inhibitor for Acetate 

Rayon Fabrics 

Anti-Fume DE Paste, a new at- 
mospheric gas-fading inhibitor has 
recently been announced by the E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Chambers Works, Deepwater, N. J. 
This agent is said to produce faster 
colors on acetate rayon fabrics. The 
product is applied during the dyeing 
operation, and requires no additional 
equipment. 

; —O———— 

Transtacker by Automatic 


Automatic Transportation Co., Chi- 
cago, announces that Automatic is 
adding the motorized hand truck 
counterpart of fork lift and high-lift 
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improvements are born here 


Many textile manufacturers have been able to 
improve their product or process with the help 
of our textile laboratory at Greenville, S.C. Our 
experienced technicians are always happy to 


be of service on textile problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


Greenville, $. C. Greensboro, N. C. Spartanburg, $. C. 
Birmingham, Ale. Atlante, Ga. 
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A gas burning Carbomatic unit 
installed on printing machine. 


platform trucks to its line. The equip- 
ment is called the Transtacker; it is 
completely electric powered and is 
manufactured in four models with 
load capacities of from 2,500 to 4,000 
pounds. It is stated by the manu- 
facturer that the Transtacker has cut 
handling costs and time both by 30 
per cent. 

—_—@— 
Carbomatic Expands 

Infra-Red Line 


Carbomatic Corporation, New 
York, N. Y., manufacturer of Carbo- 
matic Infra-Red radiant heat genera- 
tors (gas-fired or electric), includes 
—among its recently developed units 
—new burners for singers, curing 
boxes and slashers. 

When applied to singers, the Car- 
bomatic infra-red singeing units per- 
mit handling 300 to 500 yards per 
minute — both sides of the fabric 
being singed at the same time, and 
eliminating any need for brushes, 
cooling rolls or rewinding back and 
forth. Proper speeds for the singeing 
of lighter or heavier goods (of any 
width) are ensured by the variable 
speed control. Operation is fully 
automatic, according to the manufac- 
turers. 

A typical installation of Carbo- 
matic units as auxiliary drying equip- 
ment on slashers, has resulted in a 
25 per cent gain in production, it is 
stated. In using these infra-red burn- 
ers, the yarn is partly dried before 
it reaches the cylinders and it is 
claimed there is a marked reduction 
in the flattening of the yarn, as well 
as a more efficient splitting action 
as the yarn goes through the splitting 
rods. 

Carbomatic infra-red units in- 
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stalled on curing boxes provide ab- 
solute temperature control up to 600 
degrees F. or higher. The treatment 
of thermoplastics also is greatly 
facilitated, it is stated. 

—_—_@—_—_ 
Dillon Portable Tester 


Built for both tensile and com- 
pression testing, a new portable tester 
has been designed and manufactured 
by W. C. Dillon & Co., 5410 W. Har- 
rison St., Chicago 44, Ili. The manu- 
facturers state that the machine is 
designed to handle any material from 
nylon to metals. It is suitable to loads 
up to approximately 10,000 pounds. 


a 


Two-Ton Electric Hoist 

The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co., 4530 Tacony St., Philadelphia, 
has introduced a two-ton model 
Midget King electric hoist. This hoist 
is equipped with a 1 hp motor, and 
lifting and lowering action is ob- 
tained by a one-hand bar-grip con- 
trol. The hoist operator thus has his 
other hand free to guide the load. The 
shaft and gears are of alloy steel, and 
precision bearings are used through- 
out. The two-ton Midget King hoist 
is available with hook for stationary 
use, and with trolley for use on an 
overhead track. 

— 

Cornley Embroidery Machines 


The Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., New York City, recently 
received their first shipment of Style 
“A” (plain embroidering) and Style 
“B” (braiding and embroidering) ma- 
chines from R. Cornely & Co., Paris, 
France, since shortly before the war. 
This initial shipment is the fore- 





A woven Lumite plastic fabric is 
being produced by Chicopee Man- 
ufacturing Corp., and used by In- 
ternational Detrola Corp., to make 
grilles for postwar radios. The 
fabric is supplied in several colors. 
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The Dillon Portable Tester. 


runner of larger quantities of em- 
broidery machines, parts, needles, 
and accessories which Willcox & 
Gibbs expect to receive periodically 
from the Paris organization. 
~—-@ -- 

Aluminum and Magnesium Cloth 

Rolls and Stock Shells 


Wiltex, Inc., 1340 East 222nd St., 
Cleveland 17, Ohio, has recently been 
organized for the purpose of manu- 
facturing textile equipment based on 
aluminum and magnesium alloy con- 
struction. One of their first products 
offered is an all-aluminum cloth roll 
or stock shell for use in weaving, 
bleaching, dyeing, and _ finishing 
plants. Wiltex states that their roll 
is lighter, stronger, and stiffer than 
conventional wooden rolls; that it 
will not split, splinter, crack, or 
distort. The roll is offered in various 
designs and sizes, and is also fur- 
nished in magnesium. 


$+ -——— 
Vibration Dampener Bushing 


A V.D.B. (vibration dampener bush- 
ing) resilient mounting is being 
made by the Manhattan rubber di- 
vision of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Passaic, N. J., for use with Manhat- 
tan wheels for portable grinders. 

Advantages claimed for this pat- 
ented feature include the elimination 
of vibration, better finish, less fa- 
tigue to the operator, increased pro- 
duction, and lower maintenance cost. 

Manhattan wheels, with V.D.B. 
mountings are manufactured in 
straight types up to 8-inch diameter, 
for use on electric, pneumatic and 
flexible shaft portable grinders. 
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° ° ne : y ac 
Nepscope. It offers a simple, accurate and precise method of de- a My 
termining nep content of raw stock and of the product of ever DRAWIN 
g p y Cla; G 
processing step throughout the mill. Its systematic use will make all Guheer dena tang ction of the drafting 
. ° ° . eile” re) 
it possible to improve the quality of the finished product by locat- that these apparent nepe non ee 
ing the source of neppiness and indicating the proper precaution iaeineme — waste. Examination oe 
. ° ° : . ° ° wi ; 
for its reduction and possible elimination. The convenient, com- these specks, ue the real nature of 
pact form of the Nepscope makes it equally applicable for many his YARN 
other uses. Its effective illumination makes it valuable for cloth ae when slightly cockled or chafed 
° . = e : 
analysis, end and pick count and other purposes requiring close real cause of mn i being neppy. The 
. . quickly det appearance can be 
examination. Nepscope It fe a good pale amination with the 
. . — ° ° xami ll pr 
A descriptive folder giving complete information on the Nepscope ny tee Nepscope, since a ‘ddan 
will be sent to you on request. Manufactured by Machinecratt, ~ ew MOP Conteal, 
Whitman, Mass. M there is eee 
| | | etn a or "oP count, it is obvious that 
For ordering or further information write ducing B= ~~ = not been maintained 
. 9- systematic y E 
INTER-AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY Nepecope might have prevented sucn {°° 
Sana pertections. such im- 
(Sole Distributors for the U.S.A.) 
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WE SITUATION’ 


As Seen Across an Executives Desk 





The Return to Reason? 


SOMEONE has remarked that private 

opinions make public opinions and 
that public opinions make policies for 
guidance of groups. A well-known 
labor leader, visiting in the South, 
recently remarked that “Big unions 
can no longer be operated as private 
clubs without consideration of public 
opinion. They must now accept re- 
sponsibility not only to their own 
membership, but to the employer and 
the general public.” 

This is a fine statement unless it 
has behind it too much restrictive 
interpretation. Labor leaders have 
too often disregarded all of the par- 
ties mentioned in the statement. They 
have been ruthless and selfish and 
dictatorial. They have gone “far 
afield’ —too far. They have about 
exhausted the patience of the public 
and now the day of reckoning is at 
hand: The railroad strike, while it 
was miserably handled by all par- 
ties, may have been the peak of for- 
bearance. This was topped by the 
coal strike and the maritime threat. 
No one group of our people must 
ever have too much power. 


Antidote for Inflation 


John Steelman, new director of 
O.W.M.R., strongly favored the OPA. 
He joined in the fight to preserve it 
intact or with as much power as 
necessity seemed to demand. 

Now that it appears that there will 
be no price control or a very weak 
bill, he is searching for something 
to counteract the inflationary trend. 
He suggests three measures: 

1. Curtailment of public expendi- 
tures. 

2. Stiffer taxes and Federal debt 
reductions. 

3. Strict control over private credit 
expansion. 

He then goes into an explanation 
of his reasons for these suggestions 
and how they may be applied: 

1. Certain types of public work can 
be delayed so that emphasis can be 
placed on civilian necessities. The 
competition for labor and material 
and many other factors enter. 

2. Heavier taxes seem to be inspir- 
ed by the suggestion of Secretary of 
Treasury Snyder who advanced the 
idea when he was discussing the 
demise of the OPA. 
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3. He would control credit through 
legislation empowering the board of 
directors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to enact certain controls. 


Higher Taxes in 1947 


Those who think soberly and study 
trends in Washington think that 
there will be no substantial rate in- 
crease either in corporate or in- 
dividual taxes in 1947. Nor do they 
think that a spending tax may even 
be necessary. 

Although such talk has been made 
by Director Steelman, O.W.M.R., and 
Secretary Snyder, these ideas are not 
considered to express the considered 
policy of the Treasury. 

Even though prices should increase 
rather substantially, the most dis- 
astrous result could be to induce Con- 
gress to reduce the intended cut or 
hold off on the effective date of the 
tax reduction until January 1, 1948. 
A spendings tax has also been badly 
beaten during the war years. 

With politics in the forefront as it 
now is, it would hardly be possible 
to pass a spendings tax in 1947 when 
1948 is such a pivotal period 


Mill Sales 


Over 17 per cent of the country’s 
spindles have changed hands in the 
past three years, and the prospects 
are that many more will find new 
owners in the next year or two. 

The great fear among cotton mill 
executives is that once the cloth 
scarcity is past, many properties will 
be dumped back on the market that 
will tend to depreciate the values of 
all mill properties, and, secondly, 
that new outside ownership may be 
more inclined to negotiate with the 
unions than the average southern mill 
man. 

While the properties sold have 
brought rather unusual prices, it is 
not the immediate conditions that dis- 
turb. The long view is threatening 
with depreciated properties and dis- 
turbed industrial relations and per- 
haps an intense competition at a time 
when the industry can least afford 
it. 

Already some of the mills are dis- 
turbed and even threatened by the 
mi-ration of certain workers whose 
philosophy is different from that of 





the average southern worker. There 
are other threats also in the form of 
synthetics, higher priced cotton, and 
foreign imports. 

At the present time very few mills 
are operating a third shift. So far, 
the mills are sitting in a favorable 
position, but conditions can and may 
change rapidly. 


Wise Investment 


According to a recent editorial in 
the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, the 
final passage by Congress of the legis- 
lation authorizing the British loan, 
nearly -$4,000,000,000, represents a 
wise decision and far-reaching states- 
manship. There will be widespread 
disagreement with the opinion state- 
ment, but it is claimed by some that 
once the people of America under- 
stand the full import of this measure, 
they will recognize it for its full value 
to the nation’s future economy. That 
is the major purpose of the loan. 

The loan is not to be designated as 
a gift. Its design is to bolster the 
present staggering economy of the 
British Empire, which is, at present, 
weakened because of the exactions 
of war, almost to the point of ex- 
haustion. 

In strict terms this loan is repre- 
sented not so much as a form of put- 
ting our dollars to the tune of thes. 
billion: into the pockets: of Great 
Britaiy as it is the establishment in 
this country of credits to that amount 
in order for England to buy our goods 
and thus resuscitate its domestic 
economy. 


Occupational Injuries 


In a preliminary report prepared 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Acting Commissioner A. F. Hinrichs 
stated that approximately 2 million 
workers were disabled in 1945 as a 
result of work injuries. The follow- 
ing are excerpts from this report: 

“The injury total is about 10 per 
cent below that of 1944, which was 
the first year to show a reduction in 
work injuries after a constant up- 
ward trend since 1938,” Mr. Hinrichs 
said. 

“The total actual time loss caused 
by disabling work injuries during 
1945 is estimated at about 41% mil- 
lion employee-days. This is about 2% 
million days less than the correspond- 
ing estimate for 1944, a very gratify- 
ing gain. In part, this was due to a 
decrease in employment and in part 
to a definite improvement in the in- 
jury experience of a number of major 
industry groups, most notably in 
manufacturing. But even so, this time 
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loss represents the equivalent of full- 
time employment for an entire year 
of 137,000 workers. 

“This figure makes no allowarice 
for the more serious effects of deaths 
and permanent impairments. If the 
standard allowances are made for 
these disabilities, the total economic 
time loss reaches 218 million days, or 
the equivalent of full-time annuai 
employment of 725,000 employees. 


Collegiate Safety Courses 


According to an article in Occupa- 
tional Hazards, June issue, four 
leading engineering colleges have 
been selected by the National Safety 
Council to develop programs for the 
training of industrial safety engi- 
neers. They are the Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Georgia Schoo! of 
Technology, the Engineering College 
of the University of California, and 
the College of Engineering at New 
York University. 

Each of these institutions repre- 
sents an important geographical sec- 
tion of the nation and, to a consider- 
able degree, varying industrial in- 
terests. Operating on a grant from 
the National Safety Council, the four 
institutions will be responsible for 
the administration of a program suit- 
ed to the industrial needs of the re- 
gion it serves. 

It is proposed that the work at 
each institution be developed along 
the following lines: 

1. Integrate safety into all regular 
engineering courses where applicable. 

It is deemed unwise to introduce 
separate courses in “Safety Engineer- 
ing” in the undergraduate curriculum 
since the undergraduate with no ex- 
perience in industry would consider 
the subject of minor importance to 
the more mathematical engineering 
subjects. The object is to make the 
embryo engineer “unconsciously safe- 
ty conscious” and to expect good 
safety practices as a matter of course. 

2. Reorganize and _ re-equip all 
laboratories and shops so as to in- 
corporate true safety practice as a 
proper example to all students 

3. Develop in cooperation with in- 
dustry in the several areas a program 
of safety engineering on the gradu- 
ate level for engineering graduates 
who have been out in industry and 
have become active and interested in 
safety work. 

4. Endeavor to enhance the stand- 
ing and reputation of the professiun 
of safety engineering not only by 
limiting such graduate professional 
training to those who first qualify as 
engineers but also to attempt, by 
whatever means possible in the sev- 
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eral areas, to increase the profes- 
sional stature of those men who by 
virtue of long experience and prac- 
tice in the field are justified in now 
using the title safety engineer. 

Such educational procedure should 
serve to raise the level of the safety 
engineering profession. 


Hobbs Bill Becomes Law 


President Truman put the so-called 
Hobbs Anti-Racketeering Act on the 
statute books recently despite the bit- 
ter opposition of organized labor. The 
President’s action received warm ap- 
proval in most quarters on Capitol 
Hill, although some foes of the legis- 
lation condemned his decision to sign 
the measure. For the moment, union 
leaders had nothing to say about the 
failure of their long fight of more 
than three years to keep the Hobbs 
measure from becoming law. 

Several legislators said Mr. Tru- 
man’s action will do much to help 
restore friendly relations with Demo- 
cratic Party members who were irked 
last month by his veto of the Case 
labor disputes bill, which embodied 
similar provisions. 

Some of them declared the action 
would give impetus to their drive 
later—probably not until next session 
—for broad, new labor regulatory 


legislation. 
Even those who criticized the 
Presidential decision praised the 


manner in which he made it known— 
through a special message to Con- 
gress, giving his reasons for the 
move. Usually a President only sends 
such messages when he vetoes a bill. 

The measure, as signed by Mr. Tru- 
man, makes it a felony to interfere 
with movement of goods in interstate 
commerce by “robbery or extor- 
tion” or by threats of violence. 

Its author, Representative Hobbs 
(Dem., Ala.), said the chief purpose 
of the bill is to permit farmers to take 
their goods to market without inter- 
ference by unions. This has not al- 
ways been possible in the past, he 
declared. 


Cotton Shortage 


Cotton shortage ahead is signaled 
by small plantings of this crop. 

The official estimate of 18.3 mil- 
lion acres issued compared with 
private expectations of some 19.5 mil- 
lion. With per-acre yields comparable 
to last year’s, this season’s plantings 
could mean a crop of as low as 9.5 
million bales. This, following last 
year’s 9 million bales production 
would put two extremely small crops 





sumption. A normal U. S. crop (10- 
year average) is nearly 12.5 million 
bales. 

Textile mills are at present using 
cotton at a 10-million-bales yearly 


rate, almost double pre-war con- 
sumption. And exports this season 
will run around 3.5 million bales. 

Nor is there a big government-held 
surplus to fill the gap. It’s gone. The 
government held 11.4 million bales in 
1939. 

Along with this statement is the 
fact that cotton on July 15 was quoted 
in the futures market at 35 cents per 
pound. This price is rather disturb- 
ing to those who must purchase cot- 
ton from month to month. 


OPA Records To Be Kept 


Manufacturers, wholesalers, retail- 
ers, and all other persons required 


under price control regulations to 
have kept records must preserve 
them until July 1, 1947, the OPA 
ruled. 


The action, Supplementary Order 
167, effective as of June 30, 1946, was 
taken in order to enable OPA to 
carry on the powers and duties di- 
rected to it under the Executive Or- 
der 9745 signed by President Truman 


on June 30, 1946. 

The executive order authorized 
OPA to continue all the functions, 
powers and duties vested in it by the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
as amended, and the Stabilization Act 
of 1942, as amended, which did not 
terminate by expiration of those acts 
of June 30, 1946. 


e —-@-- 


Greenville Textile Show 
Not Slated Until 19438 


At the annual meeting of the 
board of directors of Textile Hall 
Corporation, held in June, the 
president in his report outlined the 
activities of the corporation for the 
past year, and sketched the plans 
for the next twelve months. 

The Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, which was postponed from 
April, will not be held before 1948. 
The date will be fixed after a 
conference next spring with the 
Textile Exhibitors Committee. In 
the meantime, necessary repairs 
will be made, and Textile Hall 
kept in condition for a number of 
important events which are set 
for this summer and the approach- 
ing winter. 

The board elected W. G. Sirrine, 
president and treasurer, and Miss 


together in-a time -of--recerd -con- - Bertha M. Green, -secretary. - 
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The little time spent NOW in changing over will make a BIG difference in 
your profits later on. Step 1: Simply take out old pulleys and wooden bearings. 
Step 2: Put new SUS!P Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys and Plastic Sapporting 
Blocks into old brackets. Step 3: Adjust the tape tension rod, if necessary. 
Then turn on the switch! 


Results : 
Constant speed with minimum power consumption assuring ‘a better twist per 


inch’. 
Reduced tape tension because of the freedom of rotation and the elimination 
of slippage with LONGER TAPE LIFE. a 
Cleanliness because lubricant is retained within the grease chamber of the 
pulley and does not leak on to adjacent parts to collect lint and dirt. 
Minimum maintenance because wear is reduced to a vanishing point. 
When you order—either through your nearest Authorized S30S/F Textile Distrib- 


utor, or direct—specify ‘Pulley W-2493’ and type of bracket or make of frame. 
5941 


EUS INDUSTRIES, INC., Front St. & Erie Ave., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


tGi- 


BALL BEARING TENSION PULLEYS 
AND PLASTIC SUPPORTING BLOCKS 


a SPINNING. FRAMES 
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WHAT THE 


IBALILE MILLS 


ARE DOING 





Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, [I1., 
has announced the retirement of 55 
manufacturing division employees 
under the provisions of the company 
pension plan. Sixty-seven employees 
have previously been retired under 
the same plan. E. D. Pitcher of Leaks- 
ville, N. C., is cited as an outstanding 
member of the group, having com- 
pleted 61% years in the employ of 
Marshall Field. 


Merrimack Manufacturing Com- 
pany has moved its executive offices 
from Boston to Lowell, Mass. They 
will continue their sales offices at 
1450 Broadway. 


The $80,000 housing project for 
employees of Drayton Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., is nearing completion. 
Officials state that the homes are 
exclusively for employees on a low 
rental plan. It is also announced that 
officials plan extensive renovations 
in the weave room. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has announced the pur- 
chase of a plant in Decatur, Ala., for 
the weaving of rayon yarn into cord 
fabrics. : 


The Riverside and Dan River Cet- 
ton Mills, Inc., Danville, Va., has filed 
a registration statement with the SEC 
for 50,000 shares of $100, 4% per 


cent, cumulative stock to be offered 
in exchange for shares of its out- 
standing 6 per cent preferred. The 
company proposes to amend its 
charter to change the name of the 
corporation to “Dan River Mills, Inc.” 


Extensive damage was incurred 
when fire raged through the Langley 
mill in South Carolina. It was esti- 
mated that the greatest loss was in- 
curred when storage items owned by 
both the Langley and Clearwater 
Manufacturing Company were dam- 
aged. 


Blackinton Mills Corp., North 
Adams, Mass., has announced the re- 
moval of machinery from the Norad 
plant at North Adams to the Conestee 
mill at Conestee, S. C. It is stated 
that a re-scheduling of shifts at the 
Norad plant will maintain employ- 
ment at the present level of about 


200 workers. 


Onondaga Silk Co., Easton, Pa., 
has announced the purchase of a 
building covering about 50,000 square 
feet of space and plan to expand pro- 
duction of silk, rayon, and Fiberglas 
fabrics. Plans are also under way 
for the reopening of the velvet plant. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., has placed an order for 2,600 
tons of steel for a proposed nylon 
yarn mill at Chattanooga, Tenn. It is 


E. D. Pitcher, second from left, Spray, N. C., retiring director of fi- 
mance of the manufacturing division of Marshall Field & Company, 
shakes hands with Luther H. Hodges, general manager of the manu- 
facturing division. Mr. Pitcher completed over 61 years with the 
company and has been retired. Others in the group are, left to right, 


H. W. 


. assistant general manager; J. F. Wilson, center, pro- 


duction manager; and, far right, B. C. Trotter, representative of the 
Marshall Field & Company retirement committee. 
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estimated that the plant will cost 
approximately $25,000,000. 


The Standard Bleachery at Carlton 
Hill, N. J., has installed a continuous 
dyeing unit. Another installation that 
is pending is the addition of a san- 
forizing unit. 


Balfour Mills, Inc., Balfour, N. C., 
has been purchased by International 
Cellucotton Products Co., Chicago, 
Ill., in a transaction involving ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 and wil! con- 
tinue to operate with the same per- 
sonnel, management, and policies. 


A new firm, Greenwood Mills, Inc., 
has been appointed sole selling agent 
for Greenwood Cotton Mill, Green- 
wood, S. C., and Ninety-Six Cotton 
Mill, Ninety-Six, S. C. Marvin R. 
Cross is president, and J. B. Harris, 
chairman of the board. 


Trustees of the Baker Foundation, 
Swepsonville, N. C., which was 
created to afford assistance to em- 
ployees of Virginia Mills, Inc., have 
announced that they plan to remodel 
the community building there. 


Plans have been completed for the 
construction of a worsted weaving 
mill at Johnston, S. C., by Deering, 
Milliken & Co., New York. The plant 
will be equipped with 144 box iooms 
and will process wool and synthetic 


yarns. 


Changes are being effected at Val- 
way and dye plants of Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., to provide in- 
creased production and expansion. 
Bedspreads and additional rugs are 
being added to the Valway line. 


The Civilian Production Admin- 
istration has approved a _ $30,000 
addition to Berkshire Woolen Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


An expansion program approxi- 
mating $1,077,000 is planned by Ope- 
lika Mills, Inc., Opelika, Ala., which 
will add 130,000 square feet of flocr 
space and increase personnel from 
550 to 1,200. 


Universal Mills Corp., Kannapolis, 
N. C., yarn manufacturers, expects 
to begin operations in September. 


Rocky Mountain Textile Mills, 
Denver, Col., was incorporated in 
June under the name of Rocky 
Mountain Textile Mills, Inc. 


Greenwood Mills, Inc., of New 
York City, has been elected to mem- 
bership in the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants by the board of 
directors. | 


Textile machinery has been pur- 
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thermoplasticity 





dielectric strength 





mildew resistance 





{ us are inherent characteristics of Eastman acetate rayon—Koda con- 
tinuous-filament yarn and Teca crimped staple. They are properties which 
have proved their importance in specialized wartime applications—are now 


setting this fiber apart for a wide range of industrial uses. 


Where production or performance of textiles depends on heat-sealing quali- 
ties, dielectric strength, or resistance to mildew attack, Eastman acetate 
rayon may be the answer. For further information or technical advice, consult 
A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, sales repre- 
sentatives for Tennessee Eastman Corporation (Subsidiary of the Eastman 


Kodak Company), Kingsport, Tennessee. 


Lastman Acetate Mayon 
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Mixing business with pleasure, the Bloom Mills, Inc., recently flew 
a group of their superintendents, foremen, and executives from New 
York to their plant in Gastonia, N. C., to study operations in con- 
junction with a training-goodwill plan. On another trip, employees of 
the Gastonia mill flew to New York and New Jersey to visit other 
Bloom textile plants there. Joseph Bloom accompanied this group. 


chased for a plant at Latacunga, 
Ecuador. The mill will manufacture 


poplin. 


Brewton Rug & Textile Corp., 
Brewton, Ala., has begun construction 
of a one-story mill for manufacture 
of yarn and fiber rugs. It is planned 
to install about 17 looms. A dyeing 
and finishing plant will also be estab- 
lished. 


Contract has been let for the 
erection of a woolen mill at Dublin, 
Ga., to be operated by M. T. Stevens 
and Sons, North Andover, Mass. Cost 
is estimated to be more than $75,000. 


Ramie Mills of Florida, Inc., has 
begun construction of a processing 
mill at Zellwood, Fla., for production 
of ramie fiber for weaving and 
spinning. 


Cown Mill, Lewiston, Me., woolen 
goods, is completing plans for an 
addition, including improvements in 
present mill. 


Farnsworth Mill of Cotwool Manu- 
facturing Corp., Lisbon Center, Me., 
flannels, coatings, and other woolen 
goods, is planning an addition to 
boiler house at an estimated cost of 
$100,000. 


Worumbo Manufacturing Co., Lis: 
bon Falls, Me., will make extensive 
additions and improvements in their 
mill, including addition to boiler 
house. 


Bellefont Dyeing Corp., Fiskdale, 
Mass., plans improvements and re- 
pairs to building at mill. 


CPA permission has been grant- 
ed for the installation of new humid- 
ifying system at the Pequot Mills of 
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Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, 
Mass. 


Whittenton Manufacturing Co., 
Taunton, Mass., is closing arrange- 
ments for purchase of Luther Manu- 
facturing Co., Fall River, Mass., for 
a reported consideration of about 
$1,200,000. 


Barber Manufacturing Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., is reported to be erecting 
a one-story brick building for a tape 
plant. 


Southern Silk Mills, Inc., Kerners- 
ville, N. C., manufacturer of rayon 
piece goods, has completed erection of 
one-story addition and will install 
equipment as soon as available. 


Leaksville Woolen Miuills, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C., has began construc- 
tion of a new dye house near Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp., 
Columbus, Ohio, has let general con- 
tract for a new one-story textile 
processing mill. 


Santiam Flax Growers’ Coopera- 
tive, Inc., Jefferson, Ore., has begun 
reconstruction of portion of mill re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 


Greenville Finishing Co., Inc., 
Greenville, R. I., has plans for new 
one-story addition to cost approxi- 
mately $30,000. 


Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Utica, N. Y., plans the erection of 
new mill at Seneca, S. C., reported 
to cost about $1,500,000. 


Meyer Silberstein, new owner of 
Lone Star Cotton Mills, El Paso, 
Texas, is conducting survey prior to 





increasing capacity of mill. Present 
machinery is about 9,500 spindles and 
285 looms. 


Announcement has been made of 
sale of all stock in Esther Mill Corp., 
Shelby, N. C., to a recently organized 
firm. The mill will continue to op- 
erate as Esther Mill Corp., under the 
same management. 


Charm Tred Mills has recently pur- 
chased Monticello Cotton Mill Co., 
Monticello, Ark., and plans are in 
progress for expansion, including in- 
stallation of equipment for rug man- 
ufacture. 


Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, 
Ga., has arranged for increase in 
capital from $20,000,000 to $25,000,- 
000, portion of proceeds to be used 
for expansion. 


Bell Co., Worcester, Mass., has ap- 
proved plans for a new mill at 
Clinton, Mass., reported to cost over 
$175,000. 


Wiltex Corp., Fall River, Mass., has 
been organized to manufacture cotton 
and woolen goods. 


Empire Piece Dyeing & Finishing 
Co., Paterson, N. J., has begun con- 
struction of a one-story extension, to 
be equipped for increased capacity. 


Incorporation papers have been 
filed by Paterson Silk Throwing Co., 
Paterson, N. J., to engage in throwing 
and manufacture of goods. 


Celanese Lanese Corp., Burlington, 
N. C., has approval of CPA for com- 
pletion of a million dollar expansion. 


Fifth Operating Corp., New York 
City, has purchased Plant No. 1 of 
Phenix Mills, Inc., Kings Mountain, 
N. C., and will operate as DuCourt 
Mills, Inc. 


Incorporation is announced of 
Waxhaw Spinning Co., Waxhaw, N. 
C., with capitalization of $40,000. 
The organization has purchased Wax- 
haw Cotton Mills Co., including a 
6,256-spindle plant and 36 houses. 


Oregon Flax Textiles, Inc., West 
Salem, Ore., has completed plans for 
the erection of a new processing mill, 
reported to cost over $65,000. 


Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., are reported planning a 
new mill for the production of silks 
and rayons. 


Lymansville Co., North Providence, 
R. I., has plans for one-story addition 
to cost approximately $30,000. 


Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C., 
has been sold to M. Lowenstein of 
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HIDDEN. VALUES 


OF THE CLEANSER THAT’S SPECIALLY COMPOUNDED 
FOR MACHINE-SCRUBBING 





¢ 
t 


This type of Cleaning Compound—Setol for example—is designed for the greater 
speed of mechanical scrubbing. As a matter of fact, Setol’s chemical action is in- 
stantaneous! And here’s how it affects the over-all economy of machine-scrubbing: 
Because Setol keeps pace with the speed of the machine, 
operating time is reduced to the minimum required. This 
not only effects savings in labor costs, but prolongs the life 
of the machine. Mileage is not piled up needlessly as when 
a slow-acting cleanser is used. And conservation of mileage 

















also conserves brushes— another of the hidden values. 





In addition to Setol, the mineral oil solvent for use on mill 
and factory floors, Finnell also produces Finola, the Original 
Scouring Powder, and four other cleaning powders. All six 
are specially compounded for machine-scrubbing and are 
products of Finnell’s own powder mill. For literature or con- 
sultation, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 1308 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian 
Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 





FIRRELL SUSIE, tae. \ = 





Pioneers and Snecialisls in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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New York. Management and opera- 
tion of mill will be unchanged. 


A new addition to Pepperell’s Fall 
River, Mass., plant is being erected 
and will be dedicated to Pepperell 
men and women who served in the 
war. 


Proposal is under consideration to 
sell Nashua Manufacturing Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., to a new company which 
has just been organized. After com- 
pletion of sale it is planned that the 
Nashua company will change its 
name. 


Talbot Wool Combing Co., Norton, 
Mass., has plans for one-story ad- 
dition to be equipped for production 
of fine wool tops. 


Burlington Mills Corp., Greensboro, 
N. C., has let contract for the con- 
struction of new dye works and fin- 
ishing plant near Raleigh. The com- 
pany will operate as Neuse River 
Finishing Mill. 

Van Kuyper Woolen Mills, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., have partially com- 


pleted a $400,000 three-story addition 
to their plant. 


The Drycor Felt Company, manu- 
facturers of paper makers’ felts, are 
moving from Belleville, N. J., to a 
recently purchased plant at Stafford- 
ville, Conn. 


Fullerton Textile Co., Fullerton, 
Pa., plans expansion in mill, compris- 
ing new main building and several 
auxiliary structures. 


Queen Dyeing Corp., Providence, 
R. I., has awarded contract for ex- 
tensions and improvements in dye, 
bleach, and print works. 


Tirrell Textile Company, Philips- 
burg, N. J., is a new concern employ- 
ing about 150 people recently started 
by Mathew V. Tirrell, for many years 
with Tirrell Brothers in that town. 


Murphy Textile Company, Nason- 
ville, R. I., is a new concern, recently 
started by Charles H. Murphy to do 
commission weaving of fancy woolen 
fabrics. 





Suncook Mills, Suncook, N. H., a 
division of Textron, Inc., is installing 
a $40,000 humidifying and cooling 
system. 


Milton Manufacturing Co., Milton, 
Pa., has been sold to H. Warshow & 
Sons, Inc., New York, who operate 
two other plants at Montoursville, Pa. 


Bemis Bros. Bag Company are 
establishing a new mill on Lawrence 
Street, Lowell, Mass., in the building 
formerly occupied by the U. S. 
Cartridge Co. 


Lymansville Company, North 
Providence, R. I., one of the Mack 
Kahn mills, is planning the construc- 
tion of a three-story addition to 


‘house $250,000 worth of new ma- 


chinery which they have on order. 


Kalyn Mills, Inc., is a new corpo- 
ration formed by B. M. Kaufman, 
New York selling agent, to weave 
woolens and worsteds. The plant will 
soon be in operation in the No. 4 
building of the Crompton Co., 
Crompton, R. I. 








National Cetten Council 

Car Card Program 

Tremendous expansions in the 
car card campaign, inaugurated in 
the Cotton Belt in June, will see 
National Cotton Council-prepared 
“Cotton Freshness” cards display- 
ed in street cars and busses carry- 
ing 451,868,269 riders during the 
month of August. 

Arrangements for the expanded 
August coverage which carry the 
cards into some of the largest 
cities of the East and Middle West, 
as well as in the Belt, were made 
by the Council sales promotion 


—_$oq_______ —-_-—_- 


staff and National Transitads, Inc., 
of Chicago. A total of 18,810 cards 
will be required for the coverage. 

Cities in which the “freshness” 
messages will be displayed to 
street railway riders include: 
Birmingham, Washington, Atlanta, 
Macon (Ga.), Rome (Ga.), Spring- 
field (Ill.), Des Moines, Louisville, 
Baton Rouge, Baltimore, Boston 
and 89 suburban cities and towns, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Utica, Cincinnati, Youngstown, 
Sharon (Ohio), Oklahoma City, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charles- 
ton (S. C.), Bristol (Tenn.), John- 


son City (Tenn.), Chattanooga, 
Knoxville, Memphis, Nashville, 
Dallas, Dennison (Texas), Sher- 
man (Texas), Houston, Waco, Nor- 
folk (Va.), Portsmouth (Va.), 
Richmond and Petersburg (Va.). 

In conjunction with the car card 
advertising, local department 
stores and retail merchants are 
slanting their merchandising dis- 
plays to tie in with the “Cotton 
Freshness” theme. Window and 
counter displays are carrying en- 
larged replicas of the cards, to 
which the merchant adds his per- 
sonalized message. 








lif LOOK FRESH - FEEL GOOD 


(Ht CLEAN - DURABLE - WASHABLE 


COTTON 


> sheets end Ss. Change fece towels 
wore next te the skin pillow cases at boost every dey, beth towels 


once « dey ooee 0 week 





twice e week. 








The type of car card being distributed by the National Cotton Council. 
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BY BARBER -COLMAN 


The purpose of this equipment is to maintain axtomatically a con- 

stant depth of liquid in the size box, and thus to assure uniform 

Bee Genciie on Sine Level Gensel eanie- coating and proper saturation of the yarn. The sensitive element 
ment including descriptions of the various is a dual-electrode assembly, mounted in the size box, which de- 
units, methods of application, and circuits tects any change in the liquid level. A self-closing motor-oper- 
used, write for the new brochure shown ated valve on the size line is opened and closed by impulses 
which originate at the electrodes and are transmitted through a 

motor relay in the control box. Size is added whenever the level 

falls below a certain point and the flow is shut off when the de- 

sired level is reached. Thus the level of size in the box is axto- 

- | matically maintained at the desired point. This Barber-Colman 

ee en 4 / e- | control is only one of several units designed and built for slasher 
room service. Other units include the Electronic Moisture Con- 

tent Controller, Size Temperature Control, and Cylinder Tem- 

perature Control. Barber-Colman equipment is electrically- 

operated throughout and produces accurate, dependable sesults. 


FOR GOOD AUTOMATIC CONTROLS —LOOK TO BARBER-COLMAN 


Dsarber-Colman Company 


45 YEARS EXPERIENCE SERVING TEXTSEBLE Ok 


ROCKFORD BOSTON GREENVILLE GREENSBORO ATLANTA 
ILLINOIS Massacnuserrs sourh CAROLINA NORTH CAROLINA 8 GzORGIA a 
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Human Relations in 
Industry 


(Continued from page 104) 


he deals with individuals, not with 
gangs or groups. 


Modern Techniques In Preseni 
Day Management 


Mr. Dailey opened his address 
with the remark that the prime 
objective of any industrial rela- 
tions program is better relations 
between employer and employee. 
Management must analyze its ef- 
forts to learn whether or not a 
good personnel relations job is be- 
ing done. According to Mr. Dailey, 
the techniques of modern produc- 
tion do not ground management in 
the techniques of human relations. 

The three questions for analysis 
of this program as proposed by Mr 
Dailey are: (1) Are company polli- 
cies written down and explained to 
workers? (2) Are we paying as 


, much or more than other com- 


panies for the same type of work? 
(3) Are our methods of dealing 
with workers done in such a way 
that the employees can _ under- 
stand? 

In orde: to improve the person- 
nel relations program, Mr. Dailey 
recommended that the following 
seven yoints be put into effect: 
(1) Conduct searching attitude 
surveys; (2) do everything possible 
to correct the thing that employees 
say is wrong; (3) study the indus- 
trial relations progress with the 
workers and personally see that 
they bring about better personnel 
relations; (4) hold regular meet- 
ings and take notes of what is said 
and done; (5) hold regular meet- 
ings and bring up gripe sessions for 
non-union employees; (6) promote 
from..within.as far.as possible on 
the basis of length of service; (7) 
be sure that all supervisors know 
to whom they are responsible and 
for what. 

.»,he rate of a supervisor’s pay 
should be based on 25 per cent 


‘more than the average of five of 


ithe best workers on the job just 
‘below, that of supervisor, accord- 
‘ing to Mr. Dailey, and he conclud- 
ed his address with the admonition 
that if you want higher production, 
cut out all automatic increases ex- 
cept that of learners. 
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Upon conclusion of the two ad- 
dresses by Mr. Lundin and Mr. 
Dailey, a panel board consisting of 
Guy Arthur, Harry Lundin, 
Robert K. Dailey, and Earl A. 
Rhodes, LeTourneau Company of 
Georgia, Toccoa, answered ques- 
tions from the floor. This discus- 
sion from the floor was of con- 
siderable duration because of the 
number and variety of questions 
acked in regard to personnel and 
industrial relations problems. 


The American Workman— 
What He Is and What He Wants 


The Saturday morning session 
of the Conference was under the 
direction of A. J. Stokes, Birming- 
ham, Ala. The first address, by 
Ray Livingston, Cleveiana, Ohio, 
vice-president, Thompson Products 
Co., was on the American work- 
man—what he is and what he 
wants. The fair attitude of Mr. 
Livingston toward American work- 
ers was voiced in his address. 

Stress was ‘33¢ or the fact that 
the present d<iv: tc crganize the 
South’s worl.<rs started in the 
North as a ‘*-v Crusade” and 
that it is attev.pting to drive a 
wedge between employer and 
workman ums: this guise. The 
present union organizations were 
classed as a one-sided affair at- 
tempting to split the present 
friendly feeling between employer 
and employee. 

Mr. Livingston said that the 
American workman is optimistic, 
and he is the one that we must 
win over to our side; the worker 
has individual optimism, pride, 
fairness, and knowledge; the union 
leaders make an effort to counter- 
act these traits, and we have not 
tried to overcome this attitude. 


The worker, according to the 
speaker, wants friendliness, se- 
curity, and fair pay on the job 
and desires to have a boss that he 
can respect, fair overall policies, 
and a means of redress which can 
be used without failure. 


The percentage of workers as re- 
lated to unions was listed as 5 per 
cent of the dyed-in-wool and to- 
hell-with-the-company type, 15 per 
cent not in love with the company 
and prefer the union, 60 per cent 
that are on neither side but select 
the strongest group for security. 





First Aid Measures After 
Exposure to Solvents 


Prevention of exposure to or- 
ganic solvents or their vapors is 
the objective of every solvent 
safety program. Yet accidents can 
and do occur. However, prompt 
first aid followed by proper med- 
ical treatment will generally avoid 
injury. 

Following are first aid measures 
for exposure to organic solvents: 

If an individual is affected by 
the inhalation of solvent vapors, so 
that he develops dizziness, nausea, 
headache, irritation of the eyes or 
respiratory tract, or other signs of 
illness, he should be immediately 
removed to a solvent-free atmos- 
phere. If unconscious, he should be 
placed on his back and covered to 
prevent chill. If breathing has 
stopped, prone pressure artificial 
respiration should be given. 

Under no circumstances should 
alcoholic stimulants be given to 
individuals exposed to _ solvents. 
Serious injury may result. 

If solvent is swallowed, the in- 
dividual should be made to vomit. 

If solvent enters the eyes, they 
should be washed promptly with 
large amounts of water for at 
least fifteen minutes. For this pur- 
pose it is advisable to use a low- 
pressure supply of water at room 
temperature in order to avoid 
shock. 

If a large quantity of solvent 
spills on the skin, it should be 
washed off and an emollient cream 
applied. 

If solvent spills on clothing (ex- 
cept where safety, or solvent- 
resistant, clothing is worn), wet 
clothes should be removed, the 
body washed, and an emollient 
cream applied where the solvent 
has penetrated. Clothing should be 
dried outdoors or where evapo- 
rating vapors will not be inhaled, 
and should not be worn again until 
free of the solvent odor. 

Following first aid, prompt 
medical attention should be ob- 
tained. This is of special urgency 
where solvents have been taken 
internally or where an individual 
feels acutely ill from the inhalation 
of vapors. Serious injury may 
result where such cases are neg- 
lected, whereas prompt medical 
treatment usually brings complete 
recovery. 
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HOW DOES A TEXTILE 
MILL MAKE MONEY? 


LL mills make money some of 
A the time. Some mills make 
money all of the time. 

Why the difference? 

Largely because only a few mills, 
relatively speaking, appreciate and 
maintain the delicate balance be- 
tween production and distribution. 

Stress either too much, and chaos 
may result. 

The modern selling agent is a 
stabilizer. 

He must be able to weigh all possi- 
bilities that exist in the highly com- 
plex textile business. His knowl- 
edge must extend from the raw ma- 
terials in the fields to the finished 
goods in the hands of the consumer. 

He tempers his enthusiasms for 
new styles with his knowledge of 


production difficulties. 


He encourages expansion when 
his market knowledge assures of 
greater opportunities. 

He counsels discretion when his 
far-reaching contacts report trade- 
straws in the wind. 

He investigates methods and ma- 
chines which may lead to produc- 
tion economies. 

He is constantly alert to those 
sudden changes in human desires 
which create dramatic demands 
for new fabrics. 

And, too, he sees that the larger 
problems of administration and 
finance are solved to mutual ad- 
vantage. 

The mills with which Minot 
Hooper and Company cooperate as 
selling agents have a worthy record 


of consistently successful operation. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street. New York City 
(established 1841) 


BOSTON e CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO e ATLANTA 
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NEWS 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING 





New warehouse completed recently by Robt. E. Mason & Co., 1726 
Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C., to house their office and storage 
space for industrial equipment including cotton fans and balers. 





Announcement has been made of 
the assignment of J. C. E. Williams 
and E. J. Dunlavy, Jr., in the Pliofilm 
sales department of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio. Mr. Williams will coordinate 
the activity of the converters in the 
packaging field, and Mr. Dunlavy has 
been assigned to the fabricating field. 


C. R. Harris, former regional man- 
ager for the Carrier Corporation in 
Europe, has been appointed vice- 
president and general manager of 
Pneumafil Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Pneumafil is a new corporation or- 
ganized to produce and sell in the U. 
S. a textile spinning auxiliary de- 
veloped in Switzerland. 


Bert E. Holub resigned in January 
as an officer and general sales man- 
ager of Ideal Industries after 24 years 
with that company, and has organized 
a new concern, Holub Industries, Inc., 
Sycamore, Ill., for the manufacture of 
electrical and mechanical products. 
Gordon W. Wetzel, formerly Mr. Ho- 
lub’s assistant at Ideal, has termi- 
nated his connection with that com- 
pany to be sales manager of the new 
concern. 


C. C. Smith has been appointed 
special headquarters sales representa- 
tive of the Westinghouse Southeast- 
ern District, with offices in Atlanta. 
Ga. His territory will include North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, and portions of Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 


Raymond J. Payne is now connect- 
ed with Pioneer Atlanta Co., Inc., and 
Frank G. North, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., as 
North Carolina representative. Mr. 
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Payne was graduated from North 
Carolina State in textile engineering 
in 1940 and joined the Army in 
October of that year. He served in 
the European theater and in the 
Normandy invasion, and in 1945 was 
Mr. 
Payne expects to make his home in 


promoted to the rank of major. 


Charlotte, N. C. 





Clifford R. Smith, southern sales 
representative for Onyx Oil & Chemi- 
cal Co., Jersey City, N. J., before his 
entry into military service, has re- 
opened his office in Atlanta, Ga. Mr. 
Smith served with the Chemical War- 
fare Service and will now represent 
Onyx in Alabama, Georgia, Tennes- 
see, Florida, and Mississippi. 


William Whitman Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., has announced election 
of the following officers of the cor- 
poration: Martin H. Horchler, execu- 
tive vice-president; Dudley G. Lay- 
man, member of board of directors; 
Thomas F. Johnson, assistant secre- 
tary. Mr. Horchler was also elected 
a member of the board of directors of 
Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., a 
subsidiary of the Whitman compary. 


William L. Batt, president of SKF 
Industries, Inc., of Philadelphia, has 
been awarded the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George by King 
George VI, in recognition for his war- 
time work as a member of the Com- 
bined Production and Resources 
Board of the U. S., Canada, and Great 
Britain. The award was made in 
Ottawa by the Canadian Secretary of 
State. 


Paul R. Hodges, former sales man- 





ys 








In the reorganization of the H & B American Machine Co., Paw- 

tucket, R. I., these officers were elected recently. Left to right, Louis 

C. Edgar, Jr., president; William A. Sipprel, Jr., chairman of the 
board; and Elmer J. McVey, executive vice-president. 
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New plant of Air-Perme-Ator Co., at 302 Preakness Ave., Paterson, N. J. 
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Here is the ideal detergent for rayon piece goods—espe- 
cially 30% wool combinations. Alkamine K-50 accom- 
plishes the wetting-out process in half the usual time. By 
going rapidly to the center of the fiber, a 1/2-1% solution 
assures cleaner, clearer results. 


Because of increased penetration, less dyeing time is re- 
quired, and there are no lime soap deposits to cause 
streakiness. Finishes are more uniform, with a fresh, 
appealing luster. 


If you have a problem in scouring or wetting-out nylon, 
rayon, cotton, skeins or package yarns, try Alkamine 
K-50, in the new and improved paste form. 


ALKAMINE K-50 


Amalgamated Chemical Corp., Phila.34, Pa.:: Southern Representative: 
Robert A. Bruce, P.O. Box 35, Greensboro, N.C. :: Makers of a com- 
plete line of Textile Finishes, Dyeing Agents, Penetrants and Softeners. 
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SPIRAL CHUTES 





Sheet Metal Spirals are ideal for lowering bales, bags, and 
packaged materials from upper to lower levels quickly and 
without damage. They can accommodate practically any 
number of floors and can be arranged with intermediate 
receive and discharge stations, as required. Spirals can be 
installed outside the building, as illustrated above, or in- 
side the building. They take up very little floor space and 
are frequently installed in existing shafts or wells. Intake 
and outlet points are fully protected by fire doors which are 
controlled by fusible links. There is a Mathews Engineer 
operating in your vicinity. Ask him about spiral chutes, and 
the many other types of Mathews Conveyers which are 
engineered to serve production. Write or wire today. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


27AN FRANCISCO, CAL. ¢ ee eo oe 
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ager of the textile division of Dewey 
and Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., has been appointed textile 
consultant for the company. 


Thirty-two members of the Beld- 
ing Hemingway Company 25-Year 
Club were honored at a dinner in 
New York City in June. Similar din- 
ners will be held for 25-year em- 
ployees in Putnam, Conn., and in 
Chicago. The oldest member from 
point of service in the New York di- 
vision is A. J. Merselis, who has been 
with the company since 1891. 


The W. D. Dodenhoff Co., Inc., 
Greenville, S. C., manufacturers of 
textile leather products and fabric 
strapping, has announced the appoint- 
ment of John G. B. Ellison as vice- 
president and director. Mr. Ellison 
returned recently to the organization 
after several years of service in the 
Army. 





Dr. Moore 


Mr. Bennis 


It has been announced that Joseph 
H. Bennis, president of the New York 
and New Jersey Lubricant Co., New 
York, N. Y., has been continuously 
associated with the company for the 
past 50 years. Mr. Bennis points out 
with pride that it is one of the few 
concerns in the lubricant business 
who have been operating for 50 years 
under the original management. 


Dr. Jerry H. Moore of Raleigh, N 
C., has been appointed director of 
the fiber research department of the 
Railway Supply and Manufacturing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. For many years, 
Dr. Moore has specialized in the de- 
velopment of fiber qualities and 
staples. 


T. A. Langlie, until recently di- 
rector of personnel and industrial re- 
lations for National Starch Products, 
has joined the labor and industrial 
relations counseling division of Na- 
tional Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Deep 
River, Conn. 


Industrial Rayon Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has arranged to lease 
43,000 square feet of floor space at 
880 East 72nd St., and plans to ex- 
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Your face tells you that your safety 
razor needs a new blade, but the 
stock in a card can't complain about 
the condition or the suitability of the 
clothing you are using. 

Eternal vigilance in the card room is 
your only guarantee of efficiency and 
Ashworth service men can be of 
great help to you in this respect. 
They know from experience which is 
the best clothing for the purpose. 
They can also, if you desire, inspect 
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And a card is no better than its CLOTHING 


your cards at regular intervals, free 
of charge, and recommend a repair 
program which will involve minimum 
expense and minimum loss of produc- 
tive time. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 


AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


Fall River*7t Worcester* tf Philadelphia* ffi 
Atlantatt Greenvilleti Charlotte7tf 
Daliast{t (Textile Supply Co.) 


*Foactory +Repair Shop tDistributing Point 
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PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


CARD CLOTHING FOR COTTON, 
WOOL, WORSTED, SILK, RAYON AND 
ASBESTOS CARDS AND FOR ALL 
TYPES OF NAPPING MACHINERY. 
BRUSHER CLOTHING AND CARD 
CLOTHING FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES. 
LICKERIN WIRE AND GARNET WIRE. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR PLATT'S 
METALLIC WIRE. LICKERINS AND TOP 
FLATS RECLOTHED. 


POINTS 
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ditioning Systems, call in a Powers engineer. 
With over 50 years of experience and a very 
complete line of self-operating and air operated 
controls we are well equipped to fill your re- 
quirements. Write for Circular 2520 


407 Bona Alien Building 
Atianta 3, Ga. 


128 St. Botoiph Street 
Boston 15, Mass. 


231 E. 46th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


oJ 
THE 


POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
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pand its manufacturing operations 
and research activity, it has been an- 
nounced. The company has contracts 
to manufacture spinning machines 
for new plants in England, Sweden, 
and Cuba. 


Alfred Hofmann, Inc., New York 
City, has announced the opening of a 
southern office in the Chattanooga 
Bank Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn., with 
John H. Straussberger as manager. 


Bjarne Klaussen, works manager of 
the Niagara Falls, N. Y., plant of the 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., was se- 
lected as one of a group of industrial 
representatives to witness the atomic 
bomb test at Bikini Atoll in July. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
has leased the government-owned 
chemical warfare service plant at 
Monsanto, Ill., for the manufacture 
of peacetime products which have 
been under research or process de- 
velopment. Company officials said 
they plan to spend an _ estimated 
$1,000,000 on alterations and addi- 
tions to the plant. 


Iselin-Jefferson Company has an- 
nounced the incorporation of its busi- 
ness under the name of Iselin-Jeffer- 
son Co., Inc., New York. 


Walter A. Hazlett, managing di- 
rector of Goodyear-Great Britain, re- 
cently completed 40 years’ service 
with the company. A native of Ohio, 
Mr. Hazlett joined Goodyear in Akron 
as a clerk in 1906. Soon afterward he 
transferred to the sales division and 
held several responsible posts before 
going to England. 


William E. Knox, who first served 
as a sales clerk with Westinghouse 
Electric International Company 24 
years ago, was recently elected presi- 
dent and general manager. He suc- 
ceeds John W. White, who has resign- 
ed to become Director General of In- 
dustria Electrica de Mexico, one of 
Mexico’s privately-owned enterprises. 


Tennessee Eastman Corporation’s 
employment now stands at a new 
high of more than 8500 full-time em- 
ployees in Kingsport, Tenn., includ- 
ing several hundred returned war 
veterans. 


R. W. Mason, Jr., previously as- 
sociated with The Lithium Co., New- 
ark, N. J., has joined the development 
and research division of The Interna- 
tional Nickle Co., Inc., as metallurgist 
and consultant. He will make his 
headquarters at the Detroit technical 
section of the division. 


Dr. James T. Eaton has been mae 
manager of research in charge of 








“The 
AIR-PERME-ATOR 
saved me 
$5,000 
in one year" 


A man was getting rayon tow from 
a yarn house, billed to him as con- 
taining 11°%% of moisture. After he 
had handled it, the moisture content 
was only 8%. He lost 3°%, of weight 


on every shipment, until he installed 











Air-Perme-Ator. One single Air- 


Perme-Ator in his carding shed hu- 
midified 86,000 cubic feet of space 
and restored the 3°, of moisture 


previously los?. 


$5.000 saved in one year in this 


way paid for the entire Air-Perme- 











Ator installation in a few months, 
leaving a handsome margin of 
profit—and continued thereafter to 


save the whole sum each year. 
e 

The Air-Perme-Ator maintains even 
humidity. It is easy to install. It can 
be hooked up to any lighting circuit 
and existing water line. No expensive 
central system is required. 

No free moisture is sprayed into 
the air by the Air-Perme-Ator. It op- 
erates on the principle of molecular 
suspension of moisture — nature's 
process of humidification—500 times 
finer than spray. 

The Air-Perme-Ator has been in- 
stalled by many leading mills in card- 
ing rooms, loom sheds, winding de- 
partments, etc. 

& 


Write for report 200 “Regain 
through controlled humidity”. 


AIR-PERME-ATOR 


MFG. CO. 
302 Preakness Avenue Paterson 2, W. 
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HAVE YOU AN EXTRA 5° CYLINDER? 


This modern slasher, with extra cylinder, 
uses one 7’ and two 93’ cylinders. If you 
have an extra 9’ cylinder available you can 
greatly increase your slasher production at 
a minimum cost. 

This special installation also takes a 
lower ceiling than the combination of two 
7’ and one 5’ cylinders, yet the production 
is within 10% to 15% of the larger slasher 
assembly. Either system will increase pro- 
duction and improve the quality of produc- 
tion so greatly that the cost involved is 
repaid in a surprisingly short time. 


In addition to the extra drying surface 











provided by the extra cylinder, specially 
designed contact rolls supply great warp 
contact with each cylinder. Positive gear 
drive means the cylinders pull the warp — 
the warp doesn’t pull the cylinders, reducing 
tension and resulting in greater warp uni- 
formity and elasticity. Ball bearing mount- 
ings on cylinder shafts and contact rolls 
provide smoother operation. 

We will gladly make a study of your 
slasher room and make recommendations 
for modernization and improvements, with 
cost estimates, without obligation. Write or 


phone for further information — now. 








WEST POINT FOUNDRY &. MACHINE CO. 


Geli Jau- (Cook Company. Ouaers / 


WEST POINT, 


GEORGIA 
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ANOTHER GOOD REASON WHY YOU SHOULD ACT NOW TO 
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With hardwood flooring still unavailable, it’s 
doubly important to keep your floors in A-I 
shape and avoid need for repairs—by using 
the TENNANT System. It replaces costly, 
harmful scrubbing and prolongs floor life! 


Adds Years To Life of Any Floor 


As used today in nearly all major 
mills, the TENNANT System 
restores worn, oily floor surfaces 

. hardens and seals to resist 
wear .. . dry-cleans and brightens 
floors in minutes, saving up to 
50% in cleaning costs! 

WRITE TODAY for full details. 


ee G. H. TENNANT CO. 


2585 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis 11, Minn. 






























Tennant Floor 
Machine for high 
speed dry-clean- 
ing, sealing, burn- 
ishing. ASK FOR 
BULLETIN. 





NEW! 

. 
Oil COVER PAINT for use 
under machines. Paints over 
oil and dries in Y2 hour. All 








m ENDS SCRUBBING 
throughout your — 








laboratories and product develop- 
ment, E. F. Houghton & Co., Phila- 
delphia. Henry M. High, former sup- 
erintendent of laboratories, has been 
named superintendent of the Phila- 
delphia oil department, succeeding 
D. M. Harvey who has resigned. 


Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has received approval to con- 
struct a $5,750,000 electro-chemical 
plant at Houston, Texas, for the man- 
ufacture of chlorine, caustic soda, and 
muriatic acid. The new plant will in- 
clude eight buildings, covering about 
40 acres. 


Sam R. Clement has been promoted 
to assistant general manager of sales, 
phosphate division, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


W. O. Lippman has been elected 
vice-president of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Pittsburgh. He will be re- 
sponsible for all plant labor relations. 


Air-Perme-Ator Co. has moved into 
a new plant at 302 Preakness Ave., 
Paterson, N. J. 


Charles G. Bell has joined the Uni- 
versal Winding Co., Providence, R. L, 
in the capacity of director of research 
and development. He was previously 
connected with the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation in an adminis- 
trative engineering capacity. 


P. H. Baker of The Texas Company 
and his family have left for Rio de 
Janeiro, where they will remain for 
an indefinite period. His address will 
be The Texas Co. (South America) 
Ltd., Caixa Postal 520, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 


A two-year project on the improve- 
ment of Army uniform fabrics will be 
undertaken by the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
under the supervision of the director 
of research, Dr. Harold W. Stiegler. 


It has been announced that E. J. 
Hildebrand has joined the Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cyana- 
mid Co., Bound Brook, N. J., as as- 
sistant sales manager. Mr. Hilde- 
brand had been associated with the 
Glidden Company for 24 years. 


Walter Kidde & Co., Inc., of Belle- 
ville, N. J., manufacturers of fire ex- 
tinguishing equipment, has announc- 
ed the election to its board of direc- 
tors of C. Thurston Woodford, vice- 
president and director of McCamp- 
bell & Co., New York textile com- 
mission house. 


The Brown Instrument Co., Phila- 
delphia, has purchased the five-story 
and basement structure at 2221 N. 
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SINCLAIR RUBILENE 


for Air Compressor and Vacuum Pumps 





When “work” runs bad—when production is cut because of ‘‘pick-outs’’ 
and the percent of ‘“‘seconds” is on the increase, look behind the looms. 
Lack of air for “blow-down” between beam doffs and during “scheduled 
cleaning” periods because of air compressor or vacuum pump failure 
often lowers quality and production. 

Keep air compressors and pumps in top operating condition by 
making sure lubrication is correct. Use Sinclair RUBILENE OIL for air 
compressors and vacuum pumps. 

A long history of satisfactory performance lies behind the use of 
RuBILENE Oj for the lubrication of textile mill auxiliary equipment. 
Its fine qualities make it first choice for this important job of lubricating 
heavy-duty air compressors and vacuum pumps. Let us advise you on 
the correct grades of RUBILENE for your specific installations. 











FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Broad St., in preparation for physi- 
cal and business growth. 


Announcement has been made of 
the appointment of Walter C. Kerri- 
gan as manager of the nickel sales 
department of The _ International 
Nickel Co., Inc., to succeed the late 
Rudolph L. Suhl. Mr. Kerrigan has 
been associated with business in 
metals and ores since 1919. 


Cordes G. Seabrook, recently an of- 
ficial of the Gossett Mill group, is 
now representing Precision Gear & 
Machine Co., of Charlotte, N. C. Mr. 
Seabrook will cover the South Caro- 
lina territory. 


The Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Washington has begun 
construction of a new $1,000,000 
chemical plant near Portland, Ore. 
Company officials estimate that this 
new unit will be in operation by 
June 1947. 


J. KENNETH SUMNER has joined the 
National Ring Traveler Co. as sales 
engineer in the North Carolina and 
Virginia territory. Mr. Sumner suc- 
ceds his brother, Fred, who has be- 
come connected with the American 
Yarn & Processing Co., at Maiden, 
| a fe 


NEW 


PUBLICATIONS 


OF TEXTILE INTEREST 





J. O. Ross Engineering Corps, 350 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Bulletin 135-A. Describes various 
types of direct and indirect air heat- 
ers designed for using oil or gas fuel. 


The Permutit Co., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Bulletin on 
“Pre-Formed Floc Type of Conden- 
sate Oil Removal Filters.” Describes 
operation of rake agitator and rotary 
surface washer units. 


The American Standards Associa- 
tion, 70 East 45th St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 1945-46 Year Book. Contains in- 
formation about officers and mem- 
bers of the ASA, constitution and by- 
laws of ASA, and listing of approved 
American Standards and projects un- 
der development. 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. “Hercules Products.” A new 
booklet listing Hercules chemicals 
and industrial explosives, and more 
than fifty industries which utilize 
these products. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Editorial 
Service Bureau, Rochester, N. Y. 
Third revised edition of “Kodak Data 
Book on Formulas and Processing.” 
Presents up-to-date discussion on 
principles and procedures for proc- 











PRACTICAL ELECTRONICS 


Applied to SLASHING 








A—Moisture Pick Up 
B—Speed Change Control 


C—Temperature 
D—Stretch Control 


ASSURES AUTOMATIC CONTROL OF STRETCH, 


E—Size Level and Tem- 
perature Control 


MOISTURE CONTENT, AND SIZE LEVEL 


Stretch—Various factors affect the elasticity of warps during slashing. Our device "feels" the strain 


reactions of the yarn so stretch will be limited to a safe amount during slashing. 


Moisture Controls—We manufacture two types: 


one controlling moisture content, 


steam pressure; the other by regulating cylinder speed, within certain fixed tolerances. 
Size Level Controil—Maintains a fixed height of the size level: not affected by any kind of mix. 


Accurate to within 1/32 of an inch rise in the liquid. 


Write for full information. 


JOHN T. O'CONNOR and COMPANY 


Main Office & Loboretory 
168 South Valley Rd. 
West Orange, N. J. 


ORange 5-7400 
ORange 5-740! 


O 


MECHANICAL 
ELECTRONICS 


New York Office 
82 Beaver St. 
New York City 


BOwling Green 9-3486 
MUrray Hill 6-4844 


by regulating 
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essing films, plates, and papers, and a 
new section on how to recognize and 
identify cause of negative faults, and 
formula for the new Kodak Quinone- 
Thiosulfate Intensifier IN-6 for use 
with very weak negatives. 


Prufcoat Laboratories, 50 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Booklet 
describing Prufcoat protective cover- 
ings, with color card, and application 
specifications. 


Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkin- 
town, Pa. “Hallowell,” featuring 
shop equipment of steel and numer- 
ous new items which have been add- 
ed. 


Sarco Co., Inc., 475 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Bulletin issued with 
charts and photographs, outlining 
uses for Sarco thermostatic steam 
traps for industrial service. 


Herman H. Sticht Co., Inc., 27 Park 
Pl., New York 7, N. Y. “‘Tachometers 
New.” Bulletin No. 798. Describes 
new large stationary tachometer and 
“the answer for numerous applica- 
tions where visibility and readability 
are of prime importance.” 


Eriez Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa. 
“Textile News Bulletin.” Two leaflets 
describing how Eriez non-electric 
magnets are installed on textile ma- 
chinery and the magnetic “hump” 
type separator for pneumatic con- 
veyor. 


Hatch Textile Research, Textile 
Technologists, 25 East 26th St., New 
York 10, N. Y. 1946 price list for tex- 
tile tests. 


Fischer & Porter Co., Hatboro, Pa. 


' Catalog 10-C, “A New Era in Flow 


Rate Measurement,” containing com- 
plete description of the various func- 
tions of the Rotameter. 


G. H. Tennant Co., 2530 2nd St., N., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Leaflet on the 
new model “15” Disc Type floor ma- 
chine, outlining additions made to the 
machine. 


Publications Digest, 130 West 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. A Textile 
Chemical “Library.” Complete set of 
seven brochures issued by Dexter 
Chemical Corporation’s Textile 
Chemical Division, dealing with vari- 
ous textile chemical processes. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. Form 7062, “Two- 
Stage Centrifugal Pumps,” 16-page 
catalog, describing numerous uses of 
two-stage centrifugal pumps. 


U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Special Business Service Desk, Room 
2830-B, Washington 25, D. C. “Cotton 
and Rayon Woven Goods Finished,” 
series 32-6-11. Item 7-27, production, 
shipment and. stocks of knit under- 
wear. Item 7-55, detailed descriptions 
of German dyeing methods. 


Carbomatic Corporation, Infra-Red 
Division, 117 West 63rd St., New 
York 23, N. Y. Bulletins discussing 
new infra-red radiant heat (flame- 
less) textile applications for singers, 
curing boxes and slashers. 


Chunilal Mehta & Co., Lid., 51 
Marwari Bazar, Bombay, India. “In- 
dian Cotton Review.” 
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Get Lasting Softness and Drape 





*Potented 





OU can give cotton and rayon fabrics a soft, smooth hand, with draping qualities 
not ordinarily found in such goods. For example, there is no better finish for 


candlewick spreads than you can get with 


The ONYXSANS* 


These unique softeners are cation-active. This means that the softness, smoothness 
and drape they impart to cotton and rayon are permanent. Onyxsan lastingly softens 
cotton and rayon by the effects produced IN the yarn. This is much different from 
surface oiling. After twenty standard washings a spread treated with Onyxsan will 
retain virtually all its original softness. 


Easy to Use 
Thoroughly scoured cloth is given a full dip in the selected Onyxsan solution and 
then passed over the cans, through the drying range and calendered. 


Stable and Uniform 

The Onyxsans are synthetics, made from uniform raw materials from a dependable 
source. Every lot is identical with every other lot. Not only are they uniform and 
stable, but fabrics finished with Onyxsan do not become rancid in storage. There is 
no development of odor, no mark off and no stiffening of goods. 


For Other Textiles 

Onyxsan softness is permanent in cotton and rayon. On silk and wool, the effect is 
not fast to washing, but the touch can be greatly improved by treatment. Onyxsan is 
particularly valuable on mixed wool-rayon, cotton-rayon and rayon-silk fabrics. It 
is in wide use for giving a silk-like softness to Bemberg-topped hose. 


Ask for Technical Data and Reports on the Onyxsans Suited to Your Particular Fabrics. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


CHICAGO + PROVIDENCE + CHARLOTTE + ATLANTA 
in Conede: ONYX Oll & CHEMICAL CO., LTD. — MONTREAL, TORONTO, ST. JOHNS, QUE, 
For Export: ONYX INTERNATIONAL, JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


CHEMICALS FOR DYEING AND FINISHING 
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® Picking up a load and placing it 
on the exact right spot is only as 
efficient as the crane that lifts and 
carries and lowers its cargo. 


Balanced drive gears with auto- 
matic oil bath lubrication—perma- 
nent alignment—anti-friction bear- 
ings—give Shepard Niles cranes 
precision control operation and 
more dependability under constant 
load handling. Shepard Niles cranes 
are designed and built for tough, 


long service with a thorough knowl- 


CRANE 


465 SCHUYLER AVE. s6 
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hepard Niles 


HOIST CORPORATION 


~ 





edge of the performance expected 


of them. 
kk * 


Our staff of engineers are ready today to 
help you to plan a better, more economical 
handling system. Write them. 





For smooth, constant, dependable lifting 
and handling, select a Shepard Niles hoist. 
The completeness of the Shepard Niles 
line of electric hoists permits the selection 
of the most efficient lifting and load-mov-— 
ing equipment for any requirement. 


MONTOUR FALLS, N, Y. 
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Personals 


ALFRED AUGE, patent agent of the 
Callaway Institute, LaGrange, Ga.. 
will leave soon for Germany for re- 
search duties, particularly in regard 
to textile matters. 


JACK ALBERT has been elected 
treasurer of Interstate Rayon Yarns, 
Hoboken, N. J. He has been with the 
company for 16 years as sales repre- 
sentative. 


ROBERT E. Tosrn, former member 
of textile research department, 
American Viscose Corp., has been 
made resident member of Hathaway 
Manufacturing Co., New Bedford, 
Mass. 


THOMAS A. WEsT, president, Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass., received 
serious burns in an explosion and a 
fire aboard his sloop. He is not on 
the danger list. 


FULLER E. CALLAWAY, JR., retired 
president of Callaway Miuills, La- 
Grange, Ga., was painfully injured 
recently when thrown from a horse. 
His condition is reported favorable. 


EUGENE CALLAHAN, formerly assist- 
ant designer at the Assabet Mill of 
American Woolen Co., Maynard, 
Mass., is now overseer of finishing at 
Northboro Woolen Mills, Northboro, 
Mass. 


H. E. SMYTHE, for many years gen- 
eral superintendent of the Uxbridge 
Worsted plant at Uxbridge, Mass., 
has been promoted to assistant gen- 
eral manager, having jurisdiction 
over all ten mills of the company. 
He has been succeeded as superin- 
tendent of the Uxbridge unit by A. E. 
Otto, who until recently was super- 
intendent of Putnam Woolen Corp., 
Putnam, Conn., one of Uxbridge’s 
branch plants. 


SIMON GOLDBERG recently was ap- 
pointed overseer of weaving at Med- 
way Woolen Mills, West Medway, 
Mass. 


C. V. HupGens has recently re- 
signed as overseer of spinning at The 
Kendall Co., Paw Creek, N. C. He 
has accepted a position as overseer 
of spinning at the Hart Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Tarboro, N. C. 


ARTHUR W. BABBITT, vice-president 
and manager, Clark Thread Company 
of Georgia, Austell, Ga., has resigned. 
No successor has been named. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., 
Thompsonville, Conn., has announced 
the appointment of Paut H. HI to 
the position of general sales manager. 
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Hinged ionizer sections provide easy ac- 
cess fo collector plate cells for cleaning. 









= HINGED, FULL HEIGHT IONIZERS 


- SEPARABLE COLLECTOR PLATES 


ere — 





SECTIONAL CONSTRUCTION 


° 275 Central Avenue 





g Bros., Ltd. Montreal, P. Q. 
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The Electro-Cell is an electronic air filter of new 
and unusual design that offers the advantages of 
sectional construction, removable collector plates, 
full-height hinged ionizers and totally enclosed 
high voltage wiring. These features, exclusive to 
the Electro-Cell, are developments of major im- 
portance because they simplify installation, im- 
prove performance, promote safety and offer a 
choice of maintenance methods. 


The Electro-Cell filter is one of three electronic 
precipitators developed by this company to meet 
any requirement for super-clean air. Each type 
has distinctive advantages under certain operating 
conditions, and is the result of more than ten 
years of research and experimentation in the field 
of electronic dust control. 


Send for 
FILTER COMPANY INC. Bulletin 252 


which gives 


the complete 
story 
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Mill “A” has a couple of excess cards. 
Mill “B” has an acute shortage of cards. 
= lig To get the two together? ... That’s 


EE) where Comer comes in! 







Thus, does Comer so often break the 
9 machinery bottleneck that hampers ex- 
pansion plans, that slows production. 
Whether you are buying or selling — 
your machinery needs are our business. 


In textile manufacturing centers everywhere—in fact, 
around the globe—we have our finger on the pulse of 
the machinery situation. We know who wants to sell; 
we know who wants to buy. 


Let us know your machinery problem. We 
can help you sell profitably ... or help 


you buy economically. Write or wire today. 







“SALES AROUND 
THE WORLD” 





NE 
COMPANY 


Cable Address: 
COMACH 


308 Ivy Street, N. E. — Atlanta, Georgia, U.S.A. 





Obituaries 


GEORGE I. Foster, 52, president and 
treasurer of Wright Textile Co., 
woolen manufacturers, died at Uni- 
versity Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa., 
following an _ illness of several 
months. Mr. Foster had been with the 
Wright company since 1914, when he 
was graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


GEORGE J. SCHAUTZ, organizer, pres- 
ident, and treasurer of Grove Silk 
Co., Dunmore, Pa., died suddenly of 
a heart attack in June. Mr. Schautz 
had been associated with numerous 
silk concerns before organizing his 
own company in 1919. 


JOSEPH C. RAHN, owner of West- 
field Knitting Miils of Manchester, 
N. H., died at his home in June. 
Survivors are his widow, a son, and 
daughter. 


NATHANIEL STEVENS, chairman of 
the board of M. T. Stevens Sons & 
Co., North Andover, Mass., died at 
his home there in June after an ill- 
ness of long duration. Mr. Stevens, 
former president of the company, 
gave up that post some time ago to 
assume chairmanship of the board. 
He was 87. 


CorNnELIus P. Toomey, 68, widely 
known in the New York textile in- 
dustry, died at his home in Utica, N. 
Y. For many years he had served 
as secretary and general sales man- 
ager of Hind and Harrison Plush 
Co.’s Clark Mills. 


JAMES H. DOOLEY, for the past 10 
years superintendent of Whittier 
Mills Co. and Silver Lake Co., Chat- 
tahoochee, Ga., died suddenly in June 
in his 63rd year. Mr. Dooley had been 
associated with Whittier Mills Co., for 
more than 40 years. 


THOMAS E. CANNON, 60, son of the 
founder of Cannon Mills Co., died in 
Charlotte, N. C., early in July after 
an illness of a year. Mr. Cannon was 
a director of Cannon Mills Co., and 
Imperial Cotton Mill, Eatonton, Ga. 


W. RALPH ARMSTRONG, operator of 
the Waxhaw Cotton Mills, Waxhaw, 
N. C., died in July in Asheville, N. C. 
He was mayor of Waxhaw at the time 
of his death. 


SAMUEL A. SALVAGE, founder of the 
United States rayon industry, died at 
his summer residence at Fisher’s 
Island, New York, in July. He was 
69 years of age. Mr. Salvage was 
chairman of the board of American 
Viscose Corp. 
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TO YOUR TEXTILE 
PROCESSING PROBLEMS 


Soaps or synthetic cleaning agents? Which will be better 
suited to the type of materials you handle and to your 
particular operating conditions? Your own experience 


can best answer this question. 


But whatever your preference may be, you'll get top 
performance from either Olate or Orvus in your wet fin- 
ishing operations. And there’s a good chance you'll find 
that both can be helpful in your mill. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 





PROFESSOR WILLIAM G. Barr of the 
Clemson College textile school has 
returned from a three-months’ leave 
of absence spent in Arabia, as a tech- 
nical member (textiles) of a special 
diplomatic mission of the United 
States to the Kingdom of the Yemen. 


Epwarp THomaAsS, Zenith Products 
Co., West Newton, Mass., will depart 
soon for Germany to study pumps as 
used in the production of synthetic 
f, bers. 


Conrap J. BuscH, Narrow Fabrics 
Co., Reading, Pa., will go to Germany 
to study lace and braiding machinery. 


W. G. SIRRINE has been re-elected 
president and treasurer of Textile 
Hall Corp., Greenville, S. C., and 
BERTHA M. GREEN was re-elected sec- 
retary, at the recent annual meeting 
of the board of directors. 


R. S. STRIBLING has been placed in 
charge of the Springs Bleachery, 
which is now under construction at 
Lancaster, S. C. Prior to the war, Mr. 
Stribling was superintendent of 


Southern Bleachery & Print Works, . 


Taylors, S. C. During the war he 
served with the Office of Quarter- 
master General, Military Planning 
Division, and upon release from ac- 
tive service joined Springs Mills, Inc., 
New York, as technical advisor, in 
which position he served until March. 


Harotp W. WutItcoms, assistant 
general manager of the manufactur- 
ing division of Marshall Field & Co., 
has been appointed divisional vice- 
president. Since he was graduated 
from the University of New Hamp- 
shire in 1926, Mr. Whitcomb has been 
associated with Sulloway Mills, N. H., 
and Lumb Knitting Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I. In 1937 he went to Spray, N. C., 
as director of purchases for the man- 
ufacturing division of Marshall Field 
and later was appointed assistant 
production manager for all mills, 
After spending two years in Chicago 
in the retail group of Marshall Field 
& Co., he returned in 1943 to the 
manufacturing division and in the 
fall of 1944 he was appointed assist- 
ant general manager of the division 
and moved back to Spray, N. C. He 
is a director of the Textile Research 
Institute. 


HarrRY H. Purvis, native of Georgia 
and former superintendent of the 
Chicopee Manufacturing Corp, 
Gainesville, Ga., has been appointed 
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ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 


general manager of Chicopee’s new 
lumite plant at Cornelia, Ga. A 
graduate of the textile school at 
Georgia Tech, Mr. Purvis started 
with Chicopee as a machine erector 
and subsequently was a section man 
in charge of winding and warping. He 
became superintendent of the Chico- 
pee plant 14 years ago. 


CHARLES S. PARSONS, general super- 
intendent of Hathaway Manufactur- 
ing Co., has resigned to become gen- 
eral manager of Chicopee Manufac- 
turing Corporation’s plant in Man- 
chester, N. H. Robert E. Tobin of 
Lewiston, Me., will succeed Mr. Par- 
sons as plant manager at Hathaway. 


WILLIAM W. WEstT of Montreal, 
Can., succeeds Col. A. J. Donahue as 
president of Donahue Corporation of 
Canada, manufacturers of narrow 
fabrics and elastic products. He is 
also treasurer and managing director 
of Bridgeport Fabrics of Canada, Ltd. 


R. J. ADAMS became associated in 
May with the Gurney Manufacturing 
Co., Prattville, Ala., as assistant sec- 
retary and treasurer, and resident 
manager. He was previously con- 
nected with Burlington Mills as su- 
perintendent of their Fayetteville, N. 
C., plant. 


HEATH O. KENNETTE is now general 
manager of the Masslinn Division of 
Chicopee Manufacturing Corp., Mill- 
town, N. J. 


WALTER J. Cross, formerly with the 
Meade Textile Co., Forestdale, R. I., 
has started a new plant of his own 
in Slatersville, R. I., to do commission 
weaving of woolen and worsted fab- 
rics. 


JOHN C. WALLIS has been appointed 
administrative assistant to James A. 
King, vice-president in charge of 
sales for Textron, Inc. Mr. Wallis 
joined the organization on July 1. He 
was formerly assistant sales manager 
for Butler Brothers. 


B. B. Gossett, Charlotte, N. C., has 
been elected to the board of directors 
of Textron, Inc. He is president of the 
Gossett Mills and its. subsidiary, 
Chadwick-Hoskins. 


RICHARD P. CALHOUN, for the past 
five years personnel director of The 
Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, N. C,. has 
resigned to become professor of per- 
sonnel administration at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. His succes- 
sor is David P. Roadley, recently re- 





leased by the Navy with the rank of 
lieutenant. 


Mrs. Etta A. TYLER, former em- 
ployee of Pepperell Mills, Biddeford, 
Me., celebrated her 100th birthday 
this year. Although she has been 
away from Maine for 55 years, Mrs. 
Tyler remembers well the days when 
she worked for Pepperell as a young 
girl. 


CaSON CALLAWAY was recently pre- 
sented with a silver service by the 
stockholders of the 100 Georgia 
Better Farms, Inc. The presentation, 
which was made by William D. Ellis, 
president of Southern Mills, Atlanta, 
was “in appreciation for Mr. Calla- 
way’s fine leadership and remarkable 
vision.” 


MEL J. SHAW has been made execu- 
tive vice-president and general man- 
ager of The American Pad and Tex- 
tile Company, Greenfield, Ohio, a 
subsidiary of Portable Products Cor- 
poration. Charles F. Mains, former 
executive head of The American Pad 
and Textile Company, remains in an 
advisory capacity. 


JOHN STRUCKEY, manager of Can- 
non Mills’ Chicago office, has been 
appointed assistant manager of 
Cannon’s New York office. F. Ballard 
Williams of the New York staff suc- 
ceeds Mr. Struckey as manager of the 
Chicago office. 


WILLIAM T. HALTON, assistant to 
the executive secretary of Silk & 
Rayon Printers & Dyers Association, 
is returning to the Army with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. 


Dan Horst has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent of The 
American Thread Co.’s Dalton, Ga., 
mill. Mr. Hurst began his career in 
1933 at Callaway Mills, LaGrange. 


W. C. Brapiey, founder of W. C. 
Bradley Co., Phenix City, Ala., cele- 
brated his 83rd birthday at his desk 
at the Eagle & Phenix Mill. 


GEORGE W. Murpuy recently be- 
came general manager of Mary-Lelia 
Cotton Mills, Greensboro, Ga., suc- 
ceeding G. R. Brooks retired. Mr. 
Murphy was previously connected 
with the H. & B. American Machine 
Co. 


JACK WOLFF has resigned from his 
position as manager personnel de- 
velopment, Celanese Corporation of 
America, New York City, to start a 
consulting firm to be known as Jack 
Wolff & Associates, 4 East 41st St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


(Additional Personals and 
Obituaries on pages 144-146) 
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BARBER-COLMAN 


AUTOMATIC 
SPOOLER 





NY mill man who wants to do 





something about improving 
efficiency of operations and quality of his product will be 
well advised to investigate the advantages of Barber- 
Colman Automatic Spoolers. These machines not only 
are a better means for winding yarn from bobbins onto 
warper cheeses, but they also produce substantial improve- 
ments in following operations. Experience in many mills 


shows that Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers deliver a 
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THIS MACHINE 


“IMPROVES THE QUALITY OF 
EVERY FOLLOWING STEP IN CLOTH PRODUCTION 





better package to the warper, and this results in better 
beams to the slashers, better loom beams to the weave 
shed, and better cloth to the finishers. Efficiency is im- 
proved because there are less warper stops, more econom- 
ical slashing, fewer loom stops, and less seconds. The 
machine gives very little trouble, requires few service calls, 
and delivers a uniform package steadily with a minimum 
of down time. Ask your Barber-Colman Representative 


for complete information. 
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How we did it during the war—the main- 
taining of an adequate service of supply to 
‘ our customers—will always be to us at least 

one of those miracles that even now we 


can’t believe is true. 


And yet, many of our customers continue 
to tell us our record stands at the top of 


their suppliers. 


Perhaps we came through as we did because, 
when the heat was on, SONOCO put service- 
to-customers at the top of their policy pro- 
gram and our efforts were stimulated by 

the wholehearted cooperation of our cus- 


tomers and our employees. 


Conditions are happily different today and 
yet they are not a whole lot different as 
regards supply and demand. However, we 
are guarding our enviable war record very 
carefully, and we are steadily increasing 
our production to give a greater margin of 
safety between your needs and our 


capacity, both for today and for tomorrow. 
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in working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"Old-Timer"’ finds the sunshine of living. 
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A System of Seli-Training 


A MAN WHO HAS CHARGE of a 

chain of mills writes me he 
has been interviewing men for 
three weeks in an effort to find a 
suitable superintendent for one of 
his plants. They are all large milis 
and pay handsome salaries, yet he 
is having trouble in finding the 
right man. A deplorable condition 
to say the least. What the heck is 
the matter? 

He wants a man who is pro- 
gressive—a man whom he can pro- 
mote to a higher position when an 
opening occurs in his organization 
—a man who is preparing himself 
for a more responsible position. He 
has interviewed several whom he 
believes could run the present pos- 
ition he has open. but he wants a 
man of vision—a man who aspires 
to take full advantage of the won- 
derful opportunities which lie 
ahead in the textile business. Three 
weeks interviewing prospects and 
still interviewing. Gosh! 

Such a condition makes OLD- 
TIMER wish to goodness he could 
get a bunch of you overseers and 
superintendents together and just 
give you the dickens. When we 
stop to think how easy it is for any 
overseer or superintendent to pre- 
pare himself for a position like our 
friend is trying to fill, it is one of 
the mysteries of human nature to 
try to reason out why more of you 
overseers and superintendents do 


not wake up and start a systematic 
system of self-training. 

The acquiring of knowledge and 
practical advice is beggging you 
from every angle, to open your 
minds to it today. 


Human Relations Most Important 


As OLD-TIMER has pointed out to 
you in several articles; the out- 
standing overseer or superintend- 
ent today is the man who is most 
efficient in human relations—the 
man who is the most efficient in 
handling people. Of course he 
must have the background of tex- 
tile manufacturing. But, it mat- 
ters not how expert a manufac- 
turer he is, unless he has been alert 
enough to acquire knowledge of 
the new human relations problems 
confronting all textile plants today, 
he is just a back number. Long 
years ago, John D. Rockefeller had 
vision enough to say, “I wil! pay 
more for the ability to handle peo- 
ple than for any other ability un- 
der the sun.” 

Why not ask yourself some per- 
tinent questions, fellows, and then 
if you can’t answer them in the af- 
firmative; by George, have the de- 
termination to go after it until you 
can. How’s this for a start? 

1. Are you fully prepared to take 
over the job next above you? Re- 
member that it is in times of 
change that opportunities most 
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frequently occur. And never in re- 
cent years have the signs pointed 
so plainly to change. 

2. Can you rebuke a subordinate 
without creating resentment? 

3. Can you conduct your man- 
agement with kindliness without 
creating the impression that you 
are “‘easy”? 

4. Can you give orders with force- 
fulness, without being grouchy? 

5. Can you show your employees, 
especially your overseers, if you 
are a superintendent—and your as- 
sistants and section men if you are 
an overseer—that you are working 
with them, rather than over them, 
as a boss? 

6. Can you get your orders and 
instructions carried out without 
being considered a_ hard-boiled 
boss? 

7. Can you acquire confidence in 
your subordinates? (Better give 
this question considerable thought 
before you say you can qualify.) 
If you can obtain the confidence 
of your subordinates and your as- 
sociates, you have gone a long, 
long way toward obtaining co- 
operation. Cooperation of those 
who are working for and with you 
is the foundation of any man’s 
success, from the President of the 
United States down. 

Here are seven questions which 
will keep you busy for quite some 
time, fellows, ‘f you will buckle 
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down and get all the information 
you possibly can to qualify you to 
handle them the way you should. 
Especially if you expect to “step 
up” when Old Man Opportunity 
knocks. 


You Must Have a Definite Plan 


You must realize that one of the 
hard facts of life is; that a man 
who has no program of personal 
improvement is only coasting. It 
is the man who has a consistent 
plan of self-development (even 
though it only takes 30 minutes 
a day), who will have the best 
chance to open the door of oppor- 
tunity with a smile of self-confi- 
dence, because he knows he is 
ready. 

You, of course, have heard the 
time-honored saying: “Every man 
his own best teacher.” Well, that 
is a very true saying, gentlemen, 
as OLD TIMER has pointed out to 
you in many articles. He claims 
that any man can educate himself 
—he can acquire equivalent of a 
college education if he really wants 
to. Many men who do have a fairly 
good education still do not have 
the vocabulary and the faculty of 
expression sufficient to make an 
impression on the man who is in- 
terviewing them for a_ position. 
This is the kind of education any 
man may acquire himself right in 
his own home by devoting a small 
amount of his reading time to it. 
You only work eight hours per 
day, or at most ten hours, so you 
do have ample time to do some 
constructive reading which will 
give you a better vocabulary to 
express your thoughts, and give 
you poise in the company of your 
superiors. 


Two Thousand Dollars 


If OLD TIMER would make a de- 
finite offer of $2,000.00 to follow 
a system of vocabulary training, 
which was explained in detail on 
this page some time ago, you would 
jump at the chance to earn some 
easy money. Well, gentlemen, OLD 
TIMER believes that if you will 
adopt that system it will put five 
times $2,000.00 in your pocket. It 
will do more toward training for a 
higher position than any one thing 
you can do in the way of educa- 
tion. 
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Herbert Spencer, an authority 
on education, said: “Throughout 
youth and maturity the process of 
education should be one of self- 
instruction.” The system referred 
to above is the most simple way we 
know of to start self-education 
which is your self-training system. 
In Wheaton J. Lane’s book about 
Commodore Vanderbilt, he quotes 
Mr. Vanderbilt: “Folks say that I 
do not care about education, but it 
ain’t true; I do. I’ve been among 
educated people enough to see its 
importance. I’ve been to England 
and seen them lords and other fel- 
lows, and know that I have twice 
as much brains as they had maybe, 
and yet I had to keep still and 
couldn’t say anything through fear 
of exposing myself.” F. Fraser 
Bond, a noted author says: “The 
process of becoming self-educated 
consists of a personal effort delib- 
erately made to avail oneself of 
one’s opportunities.” In these days, 
gentlemen, as OLD TIMER has 
pointed out to you numerous times, 
information is yours for the ask- 
ing. Free as the air. Why not avail 
yourself of it. Four years in col- 
lege does not in itself say a man is 
educated, and any man can _ edu- 
cate himself if he will start the 
system of self-training we are try- 
ing to explain to you. Tennyson 
said years and years ago: “I am a 
part of all that I have met. Seek 
the best minds, read the best 
books. Make all that they have to 
offer a part of you.” 


Personality 


In your efforts at self-training 
you will acquire personality. The 
two go hand in hand. The man who 
has the vocabulary to express his 
ideas more convincingly—more 
forcibly—than the other fellow, 
to his superiors, is the man who in- 
variably is chosen to fill the posi- 
tion. The trouble with most of us, 
fellows, is that we do not realize 
how limited our vocabularies are. 
We have no way to find out. We 
get the interview with the man 
who has a nice position open, but 
we never know why we did not get 
the job. If you will use the vocab- 
ulary system, mentioned above, for 
six months you will realize why 
you did not get the job. 

Suppose we make a little illus- 





tration. Something rather simple. 
We will write a few sentences 
which you will very likely know 
the meaning of because you have 
the whole sentence to guide you, 
but very likely there will be one 
word in the sentence you cannot 
give the correct meaning of with- 
out referring to your dictionary. 

1. OLD TIMER elides considerably 
in his style of writing. (The words 
in italics are intended for your in- 
terpretation.) But he faithfully 
avoids the verbose and makes an 
effort to express his thoughts in a 
laconic way, so that the readers of 
his page will follow his line of rea- 
soning. 

2. Some of OLD TIMER’S articles 
could be classed as a travesty on 
the management policies of some 
overseers and_ superintendents. 
However, his probity cannot be 
questioned when he makes defin- 
ite statements. 

3. Some overseers’ and superin- 
tendents’ urbanity in giving orders 
is mistaken by operatives as a 
weakness. 

4. The dispute arose from the 
mill’s efforts to abrogate certain 
parts of the contract. 


5. The superintendent’s parsi- 
monious attitude toward the re- 
quisitions for supplies, which the 
overseer put in, cost the firm many 
dollars in lost production. 

6. Throughout a long seige of 
labor disputes that superintend- 
ent’s finesse in his contacts with 
the union authorities made a rep- 
utation for him. 

As an illustration how the ma- 
jority of people will often misin- 
terpret a word: P. T. Barnum 
solved the problem of overcrowd- 
ing in his New York Museum by 
rigging up a corridor toward the 
street and displaying above it in 
large letters this sign: TO THE 
EGRESS. Of course, soon as peo- 
ple found themselves out on the 
street they realized they had mis- 
interpreted the sign. But it was too 
late then. 

So it is many times after you 
have had a conference with the 
boss, or your prospective boss, you 
realize that you have used one 
word wrong. But it cannot be re- 
called. The damage has been done. 
When one word would stamp you 
as an educated man. Remember 
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the instance we told you about, 
where one word used by a man 
caused him to not get the job 
which carried twenty-five hundred 
dollars more salary than he was 
getting? That one word cost him 
$10,000.00, even if he had only 
held the job for four years. Oh! if 
that man had started the system of 
self-training we are begging you to 
start. 


Self-Training Will Pay 
Handsome Dividends 


OLD TIMER once owned some 
farms. On one farm there was a 
field of about ten acres which lay 
on slightly sloping ground, so that 
practically the whole ten acres 
could be seen from the lower side, 
which happened to be a hard-sur- 
faced highway. Tom Brady, a 
young tenant, had a fine crop of 
peas on the land and was starting 
to harvest the peavine hay on the 
land. One day as we drove past on 
our way to town, we stopped to 
ask him what he intended to plant 
on the land next year. “Cotton, of 
course,” he said. “Well, Tom, why 
don’t you take one or two terraces 
(the land between two terraces is 
what we meant), and turn that 
crop of peavines under to see if it 
will improve the cotton crop suf- 
ficiently to reimburse you for the 
money you would receive for the 
peavine hay.” He did. And when 
the cotton was a few weeks old, 
you could see the difference as far 
away as you could see the cotton. 
It had a richer, healthier color. 
Dry weather did not affect it as 
badly as it did the cotton on the 
other land that had not had the 


pea-vines turned under. The yield 
of cotton was so much better that 
Brady said it paid him handsome- 
ly. 

So it will be with your self- 
training if you will keep it up long 
enough for the returns to start 
coming in. Even if you had no as- 
pirations for promotion, you 
would be many times repaid for 
the comparatively small effort put 
forth in your self-training by liv- 
ing a fuller life—a life abounding 
with self-satisfaction in the real- 
ization that you are using your 
God-given qualifications to im- 
prove your personality. The sim- 
ple urbanity of your attitude to- 
ward all those you come in con- 
tact with will not only make 
friends, but give you that poise 
which is one of the secrets of an 
outstanding personality. Good 
manners are analogous to good 
sportsmanship. They are _ full 
brothers, and likewise, a man who 
is a good sportsman is most cer- 
tainly a gentleman. 


Never Too Old 


There is no age limit as to when 
any man should start his self- 
training to enlarge his education. 
It is as important to the college 
graduate as it is to the man who 
has finished no grade at all. Only 
today, I saw a newspaper comment 
that our new ambassador to Rus- 
sia never finished high school. 
And, of course, you know that 
Lincoln, former president of the 
United States, never went to any 
school. But he would walk ten 
miles to borrow a book. Then with 
no light to study, he would lie 
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down on the floor in front of the 
fire to study. Look what you have 
today. Textile magazines, corres- 
pondence courses, and books ga- 
lore. No, you cannot think up any 
plausible excuse why you do not 
devote part of your time to im- 
prove your education. Could it 
possibly be that you just don't 
have the ambition to self-train 
yourself for one of the higher po- 
sitions which textile executives 
can’t find men for today? 

History is replete with the lives 
of famous men who have come out 
of college—gone to work—and 
then in a few years realized the 
need of self-training to improve 
their personalities and _ practical 
education. Education as a process 
never stops—the world’s leaders 
never stop studying. At the age of 
68, Charles Miller, former editor of 
the New York Times, embarked on 
the study of the Russian language 
and Russian history. He had the 
Russian alphabet printed on a set 
of cards which he carried in his 
pocket. At every spare moment he 
studied them. He would take them 
to his bedside table and _ study 
them just before turning out the 
light. He learned to read Russian 
with facility at the age of 68. Say 
Mr. Overseer or Superintendent, 
who is reading this, “Have you 
got the guts that a 68-year-old man 
had?” Well, if you have, you will 
not be in your present position 
long because of the great scarcity 
of men indicated by the mill exe- 
cutive who wrote me he had been 
interviewing men for three weeks 
to find a man for an important job. 

(To be continued.) 
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Textile Developments 
Since World War II 
Reviewing recent developments 

in textile manufacturing materials, 

the U. S. Department of Commerce 
states: 

“Just as rayon was a product of 
World War I, so World War II 
brought about developments in 
synthetics, fibers, yarns, and fab- 
rics. The textile industry is now in 
the midst of more changes than 
had occurred in all the years be- 
tween the advent of rayon and the 
beginning of the recent war. 

“Some new features being de- 
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veloped by the industry are fabrics 
with tone-in-tone and color effects 
never before found commercially 
possible; materials that drape 
beautifully and do not easily 
wrinkle; strong fabrics, suitable 
for curtains, that last indefinitely; 
fabrics made without knitting or 
weaving; fabrics for clothing that 
will eliminate the need for fre- 
quent pressing and fabrics which 
will not burn. 

“Textile laboratories are con- 
stantly working on new fibers and 
new uses for those already de- 
veloped. For example, in April 


solid nylon sheeting was placed on 
display for the first time. 

“A wide range of new cotton 
fabrics with better handling and 
draping qualities will be available, 
as well as linen-like fabrics and 
fabrics with a ‘silk-like’ feel and 
appearance. Progress is being 
made in finishing cotton goods to 
render them crease-resistant and 
when this process is perfected a 
large new field will be opened. 
Cotton prints with varied and 
beautiful designs, utilizing bril- 
liant dyes with luminous qualities, 
will be available for use. 
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VILL RISE FROM A THOUSAND CHIMNEYS 


| a : as The industrial South is just beginning to come into its own. Actually, the 
f e ‘ - surface has hardly been scratched in the realm of industrial possibilities 


/ : in many localities. 


As the South marches forward in the parade of events to become a far- 
flung industrial empire, its manufacturing leaders must see that its expansion 
is soundly based and expertly engineered to avoid those pitfalls which 
haphazardly-planned, unengineered expansion might bring. 


We offer complete engineering, designing, production cost analysis and 
other services which enable you to appraise your future operations on a 
planned and intelligent basis. 
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Rebuilding Loom Lays 


EDITOR COTTON: 


This is in reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7699, in the 
October issue, about the rebuilding of loom lays. 

For most weaving plants, it is better to secure lay 
blanks from the loom builder and rebuild the lay in 
the weave-shed machine shop, rather than in the 
general machine shop. As many plants have several 
loom models, it may be necessary to carry several 
lays for each model, depending upon the number of 
looms on the floor. 

In a plant of 500 looms, all the same model, only 
two such blanks would be required in stock, unless, 
due to poor fixing or other reasons, excessive lay 
breakage is encountered. However, the requirements 
for lay swords is greater; not less than five each of 
rights and lefts should be in the store room for 
change when swords break. Too much lay-sword 
breakage comes from bad loom fixing or poor judg- 
ment on the management’s part in crying for more 
speed or in mounting looms with heavier weaves 
than the looms were built for. 


In weave sheds of less than 300 looms, the change - 


can be made by the weaving foreman and section 
fixer. Usually, if a lay breaks and requires immedi- 
ate change, the lay can be lifted out and the same 
parts used for the new lay going back into the loom. 
When time permits, the fixer helps the foreman on 
this change until the lay is set back into the loom; 
then the fixer takes over and completes the job. 

It is seldom that a lay goes bad, so on a smaller 
section in this shed, it may be years before a fixer 
experiences a lay change. And if there are various 
types of looms on the floor, but all the same width, 
the change may be left until a break before the re- 
quired holes are drilled to fit the loom it is going 
into. This method lessens the amount of stock to be 
carried. 

Yet, there are many times when a lay is cracked 
in such a manner that the warp can be completely 
run out before a change is necessary. Thus, a new 
lay can be prepared before the change, and when 
the warp is out and the loom is empty, replacement 
can be made rather easily. _ 

'- Lay measurements must. be exact in dimensions 
through the blank thickness each way, but they 
can be a rifle under or over length in fractional 
measurements without offering any difficulties in 
loom operation, provided all motions, lay swords, 
and important. stand parts are in correct positions in 
comparison with connecting motions and parts. Sup- 
pose, for instance, even on an exact measurement 
through beam and length, that lay swords are placed 
slightly off. When placed in the loom and the feet 
are forced to the frame side or away from the side, 
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OUR READERS are invited to make use of this sec- 

tion of "Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
arising in the textile manufacturing or finishing 
plants or for the presentation of new ideas of in- 
terest to other readers. Questions, answers, or let- 
ters need not conform to any particular style, as 
they will be properly edited before being published. 
Names or connections of contributors are never 
used without permission, each participant being 
designated by a number. 

Upon acceptance for publication, all material 
will be paid for at regular space rates. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to: Editor "Cotton," 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 





will a twist to the sword give too much strain on the 
lay end and result in broken parts later on? 

There are many other intricate problems confront- 
ing the worker who is making the change of various 
parts mounted on the lay. The task of removing a lay 
from the loom is not so difficult, but the alterations 
are really very important. The placing of the lay into 
the loom and the proper alignment of various parts 
and motions rests a great deal with the man whe 
installed the lay swords and other parts. 

The preparation of lays is basically the same on 
all makes of looms, differing in location of slots. 
holes, etc., but not in the methods employed. There 
is one distinctive difference between Draper and 
C & K—=in the lay sword: and shuttle cells. On the 
C & K, we have the multiple shuttle boxes, requiring 
the lay end on one or both sides to be cut off shorter 
and fitted with the lay sword taking the multiple 
cells. There may be many single-shuttle looms of 
C & K still in existence—also many of Draper’s ex- 
cellent 2 x 1 box looms, as well as Staffords and 
other makes—but we will discuss the actual change 
by pin-pointing the methods employed upon one 
make. This will suffice to give a clear idea as to the 
steps taken to change a damaged lay. 

Suppose we take one C & K loom to illustrate 
the methods of change, as there are more difficulties 
connected with a multiple-shuttle than a single- 
shuttle loom. 

A loom has a cracked lay near the protector-rod 
stand and running on a slant to the center fork 
stand. The lay must come out but can be run for a 
few cut-offs to complete the warp. During this time, 
a new lay blank is readied for the loom. 

The lay blank can be placed in a large vise in the 
average weave shed where the fixer and foreman are 
handling the job. Measurements are taken of the lay 
beam in the loom. A rough sketch of a lay blank is 
first made on a piece of stiff cardboard. The loom is 
stopped for a few minutes to take measurements. 
Exact length of the lay beam—from end to end— 
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minus shuttle boxes, is noted. Holes for lay-sword 
bolts are now sketched in place and measurements 
noted for exact placing. The location of lay-sword 
bolt holes must be carefully measured, top to bottom 
and back to front. This is very important. The center 
stop-motion well is sketched and measurements from 
each side noted. The well depth is not so important 
at this time, as this is taken care of later. 

Various center-spring bolt holes, fork stand bolt 
holes, reed cradle adjusting bolt holes, and other 
screw, stud, or bolt holes can be left out for the time 
being; but important hole positions must be exactly 
located and should be noted on the sketch. 

We start at one end and complete that end first; 
for instance, the placing on of the lay sword. On 
some C & K looms, box-cell adjusting is accom- 
plished with an adjusting stud when aligning the cell 
with the race plate. On other models, the importance 
of cutting the bottom end of the lay beam when the 
sword is fitted cannot be overstressed, as a misfitted 
sword will throw the cell alignment out, and the lay 
must be removed to cut out additional wood, or it 
must be packed with cardboard to shim the sword 
into proper alignment. If of the later type loom, a 
gauge can be made to fit on the race plate and meas- 
ure down to the lay bottom. A scratch tool or sharp 
nail is fitted into the gauge and indicates the exact 
bottom front edge when the gauge is resting firmly 
on the race plate. This method assures an exact meas- 
urement. The gauge is now placed on the lay blank 
and the scratch tool moved in from the lay end 
towards center to the length of sword arm extend- 
ing onto the lay. 

Excess wood is cut away roughly. From here on, 
fine wood chisels are used for cutting the depth and 
chipping off the remainder. Use a level and level 
blank, as well as portions of the end being cut out. 
Care, taken at the ends, saves considerable trouble 
later. 

Drill out necessary holes front to back for sword 
arm, and bolt sword onto lay end with the foot point- 
ing upward. Tighten bolts firmly. Now drill the two 
or more holes from top to bottom, running the drill 
through the sword-arm holes and down through the 
reed bed recess (the reed bed is, of course, out of 
the way). Turn the lay with the sword foot point 
downward, chisel out excess wood for bolt heads to 
fit beneath the reed bed to avoid binding of swing. 
Place in bolts and tighten securely. 

If multiple-cell boxes are on each end, repeat the 
foregoing operations on the opposite end. 

If bolts used for securing the sword are also used 
for the purpose of helping to secure the protector 
rod stands, then the stands must also be placed into 
position previous to tightening. Another one of those 
important operations is to see that protector rod 
stands are in perfect position and alignment, other- 
wise a binding protector rod can be the source of 
much trouble. 

Working in the center, cut out the fork well to 
approximately 1% inches at the back and slope to- 
wards front. Some foremen fail to cut this deep 
enough, and the fork has less clearance when work- 
ing, often resulting in a loopy center. 

Place fork stand and mark position for holes. 





Remove stand and drill holes for bolts. The top edge 
of stand is usually flush with the bead edge outside 
the lay beam, but do not depend on this matching of 
edges as conclusive. Level the race plate and then 
level stand position for marking holes. Place bolts 
and tighten, with lock washers and nuts to front. 

Position the knock-off stand (if on side) and align 
with fork stand by placing the crank disc shaft into 
position and leveling. Level stand and mark holes 
for drilling. 

If steel angle irons support the lay, it will be nec- 
essary to fit the iron after placing on lay swords, 
unless the angle iron runs beneath the lay from end 
to end over the sword arm. If flat irons are used 
only on the back of the lay, these can be placed on 
previous to positioning holes, as many of the stand 
bolt holes also pass through the irons. 

Place all other bolts required, such as for special 
spring holders, etc., that are to be placed on the lay. 
If a single-cell box with lay-end slot is at one end, 
secure all check irons, straps, plates, etc., that go on 
the lay. Also, fit up box fronts, binders and springs, 
box tops, etc. 

Purposely left for this time, because of its im- 
portance, is the measurement between right and 
left sword foot. Try your utmost in getting this new 
lay measurement with the exact foot measurement 
on the old lay coming out. 

When removing the old lay, take off box side 
straps, picker rod, and other parts that are easily 
removed. Unfasten sword-foot bolts and crank arm 
studs at the sword. Lift the lay up, one person at each 
end, and remove it from the loom. 

Now place in new lay and, while held in posi- 
tion, a fixer fastens the sword-foot bolts—not too 
tight. One fixer can take over from here on. 

Fasten crank arm studs on new lay. Move lay 
forward and check if knock-off is satisfactory. Every- 
thing being in order, tighten crank arms firmly. 

While checking the protection, the dagger must 
work freely. If binding, the rod stands are most likely 
out of horizontal alignment, but this can be overcome 
by filing and fitting the bearing cap accordingly. Also, 
dagger ends may be out and may need equalizing 
with knock-off levers. If necessary, remove the rod 
and bend the daggers in the vise to required position 
to strike into the knock-off levers correctly. Tighten 
the sword feet firmly to prevent rising on a bang-off. 
Re-check dagger ends in lever. 

The most difficult tasks are usually adjusted first 
and the less tiresome fixes left for the end. This 
method keeps the fixer on his toes and usually has- 
tens the job. 

Now the center fork motion is worked for proper 
action. Adjust the dagger to strike into the knock-off 
dog correctly. If it strikes too deep, false stops will 
eften: oecur, as will chances for broken shields and 
other breakage of center fork parts. If the dagger is 
not set deep enough, thin places and failure of the 
loom stop on yarn breaks will often cause broken 
picks, resulting in defective cloth. 

Leaving out the long adjusting rod temporarily, 
adjust the forks so that when the dagger tip is - 
inch away from the dog lip, the fork wires wil! pe 
down in the well and the dagger tip in strike-off 
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position. See that there is no loose play in adjusting 
connector. Now raise the wires up level with the top 
edge of well and race plate, and the dagger tip should 
be approximately 5/16-inch below the dog lip in 
clearance. 

Place in long adjusting rod. When dagger is in 
striking position, the rod top should be approximate- 
ly 1/32-inch clear beneath the dagger lever (socket). 
Turn the lay to back center so that the rod raises 
the fork wires. Place a shuttle on the race plate be- 
neath the fork wires; the wires should clear approxi- 
mately 3/16-inch. If the wires are too low, the rod 
may have to be moved forward ‘slightly in the bot- 
tom stand until correct clearance has been obtained. 
If too high, move the rod back in the stand slot or 
lower the rod slightly. 

To make certain about cell height adjustment and 
picker position, use a long steel straight-edge to 
reach from lay end to lay end, extending into the 
box. Mark the shuttle point into the picker. Mark 
the shuttle point, in center of lay, on the straight- 
edge center. Center mark and picker mark should 
correspond. Level box cell bottom with race plate 
and equalize all cells. The picker must slide on picker 
rod easily and must not bind at any place. 

Check picker wear on old pickers and, if neces- 
sary, install new pickers. Check pick stick sweep and 
prevent choking the forward movement against 
leather bunter straps. Recheck knock-off on pro- 
tector and center fork. 

Install reed cradle and secure necessary springs. If 
loose reed is used, test for movement before hanging- 
in warp. Move lay to front center and press against 
reed cradle when testing for desired movement. The 
right shade of swing here will save trouble later, as 
any binding points can be properly adjusted to the 
required movement while easily accessible. 

Now tie in the warp. Secure reed and, before 
lacing warp, test the reed for proper alignment with 
box-front guides. It may be necessary to make some 
slight changes to swivel points, etc., at this time. 
See that reed is perfectly aligned to prevent damage 
and “wash-board” shuttle backs. 

After lacing in warp and the loom is ready to 
start, turn over a few picks by hand in the customary 
warp-mount start-up. See that shuttle is moving out 
in correct parallel. When power is applied, make a 
few picks to judge the picking and timing. If satis- 
factory, start the loom weaving. 

Certain changes in pick and check may be neces- 
sary. Test all shuttle check and transfer action. The 
placement of the magazine must be carefully checked 
and rechecked to avoid further trouble. Make sure 
settings are right. Try a few transfers by hand-trip- 
ping the motion. 

Even after starting the loom into production, it 
is advisable to come back occasionally and recheck 
movement of pick and check. Also, cut the filling and 
test fork adjustments for proper brake timing. 

Use the straight-edge whenever possible in con- 
junction with the level. If adjustments are carefully 
made and ehecked, a lay change, provided a replace- 
ment is ready, can be accomplished within two hours 
by the section fixer in the majority of replacements. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7198 





Changes Made in 
Drawing Sliver 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In the March issue of COTTON, CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7591 wants to know why some mills make yarn count 
changes at the drawing frames, rather than at the 
slubbers or intermediates, and the reasons and ad- 
vantages in favor of drawing frame changes, especial- 
ly where one-process roving is used. 

In my 30 years of spinning mill experience, I have 
always been connected with mills that did or still do 
their weight changes at the drawing frames, rarely 
making changes on the roving frames. 

We all know that sudden changes in weather af- 
fect the weight of cotton sliver or roving, as well as of 
yarns. The drawing frames are capable of turning 
out very large productions in a short time. This fact 
alone should make us watch the drawing frames for 
sudden variations. If the drawing sliver is kept uni- 
form in weight at all times, we may expect more even 
production at the slubbers, intermediates, or roving 
frames—and where it counts most, at the super-draft 
frames. 

It is not infrequently that mills creel a drawing 
sliver into a super-draft roving frame to make a 
roving that is drafted 30 or more on the spinning 
frame. Therefore, in case the drawing sliver is 10 
per cent too heavy, the resulting roving will also be 
10 per cent heavy, but with the difference that there 
would be 30 yards of heavy roving to every yard of 
sliver running in. With the old-time slubber, in- 
termediate, and roving combination, these off sizes 
would always have a chance of averaging out in 
the doublings at each succeeding process. 

Let us assume that the weather has caused the 
drawing frame to turn out sliver which is 10% too 
heavy. If a can of this sliver is creeled into a super- 
draft roving frame, the resulting roving will be 10% 
too heavy, and, when creeled into a spinning frame, 
will cause the yarn also to be 10% heavy. 

However, if we take a can of the drawing sliver 
which is 10% too heavy and creel it into an inter- 
mediate frame, where it is doubled with a bobbin of 
normal weight, the roving turned out by the inter- 
mediate frame will be only 5% too heavy. If the 
intermediate bobbin is then creeled with a normal 
sized bobbin at the following roving process, the final 
roving weight will be only 24%% too heavy, which, 
when creeled in singly on the spinning frame, will 
produce a yarn only 2%% heavy, as compared with a 
yarn 10% too heavy where the roving from the 
super-draft frame did not have the benefit of the 
doublings with normal bobbins. 

Because of the fact that the super-draft roving 
goes directly to the spinning frame, it is imperative 
to watch carefully the weight of the roving from the 
drawing frame. 

While ContrisuTorR No. 7591 did not ask for par- 
ticulars of how and when to size or change drawing 
frames, I shall volunteer a few details which may 
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It is advisable to check every finishing drawing 
delivery at least twice per 8-hour shift. From each 
delivery, three yards of sliver are measured off, 
rolled into a small ball, and weighed at the grain 
scale. If the average weight of each delivery from 
the drawing frame is over 24%% or under 2%% of 
standard, the draft should be changed accordingly. 

If the drawing-sliver weights are watched closely, 
it will not be necessary to change the roving or su- 
per-draft frames, but, according to my experience, 
at long intervals it might become necessary to change 
the group of spinning frames, lighter or heavier, as 
the case may be. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7596 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the March issue, CONTRIBUTOR No. 7591 asks 
why changes are made in drawing-frame silver, and 
requests an explanation of the advantages of making 
changes that far back, instead of on the roving 
frame or slubber. His question is not a new one, and 
will perhaps be asked frequently. 

To begin with, let me remind CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7591 that for many years drawing frames have been 
recognized not only as the ‘bottleneck’ of the mill, 
but also as the place where quality can be improved 
or destroyed. Thus, it seems to me that there is the 
logical point for controlling weights and numbers. 

Let’s get a mental picture of conditions in a long 
draft equipped card room. Granting that a full can 
of drawing sliver weighs 14 pounds, and the long 
draft fly frames have 144 spindles each and that in 
stock-taking the rule is count all can creeled in as 
being one-half full; we then have 1008 pounds of 
finished drawing sliver to each long draft fly frame, 
and if the average creel runs 17 hours, then we have 
at least one shift’s sliver to run out whether it’s 
right or wrong in weight. In that case, the overseer 
of carding or person responsible for numbers would 
change the draft on the fly frame. 

It is sometimes necessary to change on the 
spinning. 

The writer has been working with long draft for 
years and has found several standards in use in 
different mills. Perhaps ContripuToR No. 7591 
would be benefited more if he had some actual facts 
for comparison, so with that thought in mind I shall 
try to be explicit. 

Job number 1 was a tire fabric mill and had a 
well equipped laboratory. The man in charge of the 
laboratory did all of the changing throughout the 
mills. The procedure was that the draw frames were 
creeled in (full creel) while stopped. After frame 
was creeled it ran from 10 to 15 minutes and then 
was sized by a laboratory employee and changed if 
found light or heavy. This meant that it was possible 
to have 50 different size draft gears with a variation 
of 5 teeth in gears on this job. No change was made 
then until the stock reached the spinning room, then 
there were plenty of changes. I’ve seen as many as 
three changes made in eight hours in the spinning 
of one style of yarn. 

Job number 2 was a print and broadcloth mill. 





The drawing was creeled in as an end ran out. A 
random size was made each eight hours, and if the 
average weighings showed light or heavy in grains 
in excess of the variation between weighing from 
individual frames then the entire finisher drawing 
section was lightened or heavied as required—all 
frames had the same number of teeth in draft gears. 
Sometimes it was necessary to heavy or lighten on 
the long draft fly frames. The secret behind this job 
was that the picker room was conditioned, the top 
tolerance was one-half pound, and the pickers were 
checked each week by running a lap from each 
picker through a lap tester. 

Job number 3 was on bag goods and print cloths, 
the goods being printed in suitable dress goods pat- 
terns so that when the farmer emptied a bag of feed 
his wife might use the bags in making dresses. Hence 
the necessity of quality cloth. This mill had an elab- 
orate opening and picker room, both conditioned. 

Picker room windows and doors were kept 
closed, machines were pampered like babies, laps 
were weighed by a regain indicator recording and 
each machine had a lap tested each 12 hours by 
running the lap through the testing machine. The 
card settings were checked closely and the flat 
strippings were kept uniform. The draw frames were 
creeled in as an end ran out. The trumpets were of 
one size and special attention was given to the 
tension on draw frames, the ends running slack 
enough to curl on the edges. This was not hard to 
handle as the humidifying system and controls were 
kept in good order, A random size was taken daily 
(12 hours) from both breaker and finisher drawing 
and if the average weighing from either was in ex- 
cess of the variation between weighings of individ- 
ual ends, then the entire section was changed. The 
standard was set at 60 grains on breaker and finisher 
drawing. 

I was in charge of this job for more than three 
years and in that time I don’t believe we changed 
draft gears on draw frames more than twice each 
year and that being when new cotton came in. We 
did change draft gears on long draft fly frames when 
necessary but that was not often and when we did 
change it was rarely more than 1 tooth. 

In conclusion let me say that experience has 
taught me that with long draft roving frames, all of 
them (and I’ve run all) it is of paramount impor- 
tance that pickers must be kept in good condition, 
and not only must standard lap weights be set but 
the settings must be adhered to religiously. 

Cards must have consistent settings and the web 
on cards must be kept with consistent tension from 
card to card, this being accomplished by raising or 
lowering the doffer comb as the occasion demands. 
Also the greatest of care should be exercised in 
stripping cards and putting up ends behind strippers, 
not allowing an end to be put up until the card 
cylinder fillet has become fully loaded for even 
sliver weights. 

Draw frames should be creeled as the ends run 
out—not creeled all at one time. The draw frames 
must be kept in good operating condition, the gears 
all the same, except.tension gears, it being neces- | 
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sary at times to change these gears one frame at a 
time in order to keep consistent tension from frame 
to frame. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7591 asks what are the ‘“ad- 
vantages in making changes that far back’. The 
advantages are two fold. You do with the drawing 
frame what you formerly did with the slubber or 
intermediate—you catch and correct the error in 
weights in the quickest place and the quickest way 
and with a minimum effort. You also are able to 
make the necessary change by changing on the 





drawing—or let’s put it this way—by keeping your 
numbers on drawing without tearing up the spinning 
room. In a nutshell, if close enough attention is given 
to weights or number on draw frames there will be 
very few changes necessary on roving frames. When 
it does become necessary to change the draft on the 
roving frame the effect will be negligible on the 
spinning. 

I am sure CONTRIBUTOR No. 7591 knows what 
happens in the spinning room when the roving 
frames are drastically changed. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7761 
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“Wash”? Answers Several Contributors 


When Wash R. I. answers ques- 
tions, he really takes them all in. 
This time, he takes four or five in 
stride without much _ effort.—The 
Editors. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In the March 1946 issue of CoT- 
TON, there are several questions I 
find very interesting. On page 198, 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7747 wants to 
know the method used to check the 
air currents on pickers. Also, what 
advantages are obtained in run- 
ning a heavier picker lap. When 
you have trouble with any ma- 
chine, get the habit of looking 
around, by doing so you may find 
another trouble besides the one 
that caused the stoppage of the ma- 
chine. 


Checking Air Currents 


To check the air currents gc at 
it as follows: First, consider the 
part which air currents play. The 
air current must carry only the 
cotton fibers and deposits them 
onto the cages, and at the same 
time permit the heavier impurities 
to fall through the grid bars. 
Therefore, if too much stock is de- 
posited with the waste droppings 
under the beater box, it may be at- 
tributed to either the beater re- 
volving too quickly, the grid bars 
being set too far apart, or the shed 
of the fan being too slow that the 
current of air formed is too weak 
to carry the fibers away without 
permitting them to fall between 
the bars. 

Excessive shed of the beater will 
destroy a certain amount of the air 
current created by the fan, on the 
other hand, if the lap made con- 
tains quite a bit of foreign matter 
such as seed, leaf, etc., the causes 
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may be just the reverse of those 
mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. That is, the beater may be 
revolving too slowly, failing to 
thoroughly open the cotton, or the 
grid bars may be set too close to- 
gether, preventing the impurities 
from passing between them, or the 
fan may be running at such a high 
rate of speed that the air current 
created is strong enough to carry 
the impurities with the cotton, 
rather than allowing them to fall 
out while passing over the grid 
bars. At times, the dampers which 
regulate the air coming through 
each screen are either entirely or 
partially closed, which causes the 
cleaning power of the screen to be 
reduced. As dirt cannot pass free- 
ly, it either collects on the side of 
the screen or goes along with the 
cotton, causing dirty uneven work. 
It is thus seen that if the beater 
speed, dampers and grid bars are 
satisfactorily arranged, the speed 
of the fan would have to be regu- 
ated to prevent the two evils pre- 
viously mentioned. I have never 
had the fan speed exceed 1,000 
rpm. It will be recalled that I have 
always advocated a light sheet of 
lap, as I have found that by reduc- 
ing the lap, rather than the fan 
speed, more foreign matter can be 
extracted from the cotton. Go, look 
around. To cure an evil, you must 
find the cause. Look through the 
glass on the side of the beater bon- 
net and watch the cotton as it is 
drawn to both screens by the air 
currents. If CONTRIBUTOR No. 7747 
as a practical man, he knows that 
the air currents at this point must 
be very strong to draw the cotton 
‘rom the revolving beater. Again, 
he must admit that the cotton 


drawn with such a force on the 
surface of the screen creates a 
foundation on the sheet next to the 
surface of the screen, but in the 
center of the cages you have loose 
cotton pressed together. 

It should be clear to CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 7747 that if the sheets are 
of the same weight, and consider- 
ing the loose stock in the center, 
one has as much strength as the 
other to hold together and split at 
the card. Again, take into consid- 
eration that cotton drawn to the 
top screen must have more air cur- 
rent to offset its own weight. 
Therefore, so that a larger amount 
of stock will be drawn to the top 
cage, and, of course, the top sheet 
being undersheet is too weak to 
break away from the top sheet, 
and here you have the cure of split 
laps. Go, look around. 


A Fire In The Picker 


While I am on the subject of 
pickers, when you have a fire in 
the picker, never stop the machine. 
1. Stop the feed and throw off the 
fan belt, then apply the fire hose 
freely. 2. Send someone to the dust 
room to see if there is fire there. 
By keeping the machine running 
you save repair bills and produc- 
tion, for if the machine is stopped, 
the solder on the screening will 
melt causing the screen to fall 
apart. 

A heavy lap may be an advan- 
tage to the picker room in turning 
out a larger production but very 
lisadvantageous to the following 
processes which I will explain 
later. 

On the same page, I was surpris- 
ed at the question put by CONTRI- 
BUTOR No. 7591. Are changes made 
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in drawing sliver? Since the year 
1887, I have worked continually in 
the card room, held different posi- 
itons up to superintendent. I al- 
ways made my changes on the 
drawing frames. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7591 should 
know that a tooth of draft on the 
slubber makes a great deal of dif- 
ference in the weight of the strand. 
It is not so bad on the intermediate. 
However, they are poor places to 
make a change for the reason that 
if you have the proper draft to 
balance each process, by changing 
on the slubber or intermediate you 
throw them out of balance. When 
I make a change of a few numbers 
in the hank roving, I figure from 
the fine of jack frame back to the 
drawing frame, and if the change 
calls for a few grains more or less 
on the finished drawing sliver, I 
make the change and next increase 
or reduce the speed of the front 
roll to balance the production be- 
tween the drawings and slubber. 
Next, I get enough finished draw- 
ing ahead for a full set on the 
slubber then I break out the old 
finished sliver from the slubber, 
in this way the drafts in the pro- 
ceeding processes are not disturb- 
ed. 


Fast, Light Carding 


On page 200, CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7748 states, “We have had many 
discussions in our mill on the sub- 
ject of fast, light carding, as op- 
posed to slow, heavy carding.” 

On page 89, of the April 1934 is- 
sue of COTTON, you will find my 
article entitled “Where Are the 
Long Card Draft Boys?” 

On page 36, of the November 
1933 issue of COTTON, in the report 
by the editor, of the discussion 
meeting held in Gastonia, N. C., on 
October 20, we read the following: 
“Next the relative merits of heavy, 
slow carding, versus light, fast 
carding came up. Mr. Dilling point- 
ed out that about 12 years ago this 
question was pretty thoroughly 
studied and that it had come up 
again. ‘None of us card heavy like 
we used to,’ said John W. Long. 
‘And we all prefer light, fast card- 
ing over slow heavy carding. You 
can get a cleaner web.’ ‘I am like 
Mr. Long, I would rather have a 
light sliver and fast doffer,’ said 
Mr. Williams. ‘T used to think just 
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the other way around, but made a 
number of tests, on short draft and 
long, and came to the conclusion 
that about 120 is a mighty good 
draft on 1 3/16 inch and 1% inch 
cotton.’ ” The gentlemen quoted 
above need no introduction, they 
compose a part of the “brain trust”’ 
of your Southern mills. This is 
very pleasing to me for you know 
that has been my preachment for 
over 20 years. Since the above was 
written we have not heard from 
the long draft card boys. 

In other words, the argument 
died a natural death, and the long 
draft boys died on third base. 


Balancing the Production 


Also on page 200, CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7749 states, “I should like to 
have some of your readers inform 





me where the change of gear is 
made when such a change is nec- 
essary to compensate for heavy or 
light roving. I would ask CONTRI- 
BUTOR No. 7749 to turn back to 
page 189 and study the 7th ques- 
tion put by OLD TIMER. “Initiative, 
or do you wait for the boss to find 
the things which should be done 
before they happen.” The gear 
should be changed on the heavy 
side on the machine where the 
draft is longest, and on the light 
side where the draft is shortest. 
In this way you balance the pro- 
cesses. 

When you change a draft gear 
that will improve the draft, and at 
the same time balance the produc- 
tion, the boss is bound to Say, 
“Well done.” 

WASH (R. I.) 











EDITOR COTTON: 

In the March issue, CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7750 asks about the frequency 
of scouring rolls on long draft 
frames, and about the grade and 
staple of cotton on these frames. 

I am running several grades and 
staples, but I do not regulate the 
frequency of roll-scouring by these 
two factors. 

As suggested by the question, 
grade and staple may influence the 
scouring schedule. However, I have 
found other factors that can be 
used to determine the frequency 
that are more practical for me. 
The main factor is the condition of 
the rolls—do they need scouring? 


I find that there is a definite 
relationship between high produc- 


Scouring Rolls on 
Long Draft Frames 


tion and the need of scouring. The 
type of cleaning — whether over- 
head or hand cleaning—affects the 
schedule. The humidity and the 
oil-content of the stock are in- 
fluencing factors. 


Scour Entire Section 


I have found in the long run 
that the best method is to scour all 
the frames in any one section at 
one time. Preferably this work is 
combined with a general overhaul- 
ing, and is done once every year 
based on single shift operation. 

On high-producing yarns such as 
soft twist coarse yarns, the sched- 
ule is shortened. On fine or hard 
twist yarns, the schedule is length- 
ened. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7768 








EDITOR COTTON: 

We wonder if some other reader 
could tell us what they’re doing 
about setting waste control card 
screens in comparison with rib 
screens. We also want to hear 
about the grade and staple of the 
cotton regarding the percentage of 
fly. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7785 


Questions 


to Editor 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I’d like to know whether anyone 
can tell me something about the re- 
placing of spindles on spinning 
frames. Are they plumbing their 
spindles just after making replace- 
ments? Another thing, is it best to 
replace bolsters or steps on badly 
worn spindle replacements? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7790 
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ete. —SONOCO PRODUCTS CO. Hartville, a C. 
416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE BINS TRAVELER— 
history of development ring spinning 


connection with cotton ee. acturing. NA. 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, BR. I 


417. PRECISION wees FOR SILK ANS 
RAYON YARNS—Describes the new No. 50 Lessons 
Winder and all attachments that are used for silk 
hosiery and rayon yarns. — UNIVERSAL 
WINDING CO., Previdence, BR. L 

— byw hn ee La a. 

room machin 


“ot of ag dean eoM. 
PANY, East Point, 


421. AUTOMATIC Lb pent — Folder 
equipment with full au 


tion. Only one automatic ‘head for up to 160 win 
dles.—ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. 


422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERING—I 
lustrated booklet on roll problems with ehari 


ing steps 
aprons for eal 
eard 


on correct Also data om Acotex éraf 
ns.—A RM. ONG CORK €O., Divi. 
ian, TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC.. Lancastes, Pa. 


Continued on Page 166 
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428. TEXTILE oe METAL ae 
lind licker 


Felder on oy screelis, 
repair werk. Ne” METAL SHOP, “aaa 
North Carolina. 


426. BOLSTERS, SPINDLES AND WHORLS— 
Felder describing graphite and metal cast iron bol- 
sters for quillers, spinning an and twisting and cas’ iron 
ring helders, also complete ae service for -e- 
b ing spindles. —McK BL VIE MACHINE CoO., for- 
merly Stewart Machine Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


427. a” on SPINNING — DRUM 
end arbor rumover fers hydraulic separator 
arbor remover for ~~ twister, and spooler 
frames, reducing ‘‘down of achines.—CoO- 
LUMBIA SUPPLY ©CO., Columbic. Ss. C. 


428. PNEUMATIC — PICKER—Folder on re- 
moval of lint and fly — top rolls, on spinning. 
roving, with ‘‘Amosk Roll Picker’’, M-B 
PRODUCTS CO., Detroit” 26, Mich. 


WEAVING, SLASHING 


502. TEXTILE COUNTERS —Cataleg TS T37 describ. 
ing pick counters for looms, hank counters for 


Pee, ardage counters for cloth loom, etse.— 
-BOOT: INC., Hartford; Conn. 

510. THE Pane ay mm | - # res ae, 
wastes illus — — Ss a of 


and os ~4 rn produces 
CORN PRODUCTS Sates New York N. 


5if. HOUGHTO SIZE SR — Leaflet describing « 
new sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 
provides high a strength, greater elagticity 

and increased ve-room production at low cost.— 
BE. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM... 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE peers, INDUS- 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Company of pnt ag m 
smpetite Tt Gini nt’ deen 
num an m to 
chemical indus ee goywentions and ea 
uses. —_ALUMINUM 
ANY OF AMERICA. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR oe BRINE— 
86-p. booklet includes installations textile plants 
for regenerating water softeners: ay dye exhausting 
1 | hpeencmeieines SALT CO., INC., Seran- 


OCTOR ORYING MACHINERY FOR 
TILE RO OST RV—iias trated descriptive 
cataleg on all types of dryers for raw stock, warps, 
RE eeetans ee es vem. Ale in- 
Shing tar hocery PROCTON S SCHWAEEES INC. 
Philadelphia, P 
6ii. BRUSHING AND SHEARING MACHINES— 
ustrated literature on the — _amee 
Hermas AV Shears .—HERMAS MACHINE’ 
Hawthorne, N. J. ata 
6{3. RADIANT HEAT s. TEXTILE 1! 
—New illustrated book uses settee seot typ 


fuel consumption. AA. a otc. Y 
MFG. CO., New York, N. Y. 


614. STRIPS IN ROLLS—Form No. CF-642 illus- 
trated felder showing over 25 slitters and roll winders 
Se MACHINE CO., Brooklyn. 








615. FOUR TYPES OF G. E. RANGE BRIVES— 
Oiustrated booklet = Caen for eloth finishing ta, 
with ves.—GEN - 


eomperisons of 
ERAL ELECTRIC CO. Schenectady, N. Y. 


616. ENGINEERING PROPERTIES OF MUNECL 
—Technical Bulletin T-5, giving detailed information 
on hg ny and ductility, working properties, yA 
to various es of corrosion and other 
Monel Metal. — INTERN "eo NICKEL CO. 
INC., 67 Wall 8t.. New York, N 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS 


704. rae TEXTILE APPLICATION OF META- 
SOL (CALGON)—Handbook with detail information 
covering the use of Metasol in Scou Bl 
Dyeing and Finshing.—BUREKART- C - 
ICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describ aterials methods em- 


medium of ting 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., , 4. York City. 


7it. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE gd 

TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile ye = 
eing, bieaching and finishing cpplied ta to 
Southern textile ae, from Southern plants of 
CAN CHEMICAL CORP., 


712. ges pn og SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
Ke. ~ _£ og abl f Rear vi 
en . es or, 
tank STANDARD 


temperatu correction, capaci 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali eo., Pitteburgh, 


714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on water 

oll soluble, all types fugitive tints.—ZINT 

SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletin Aquarol — yg finish with 
om f cotton, wool, 
roc or 
processing. ARKANSAS GO.. NC. and “rayon, ss 
mm FINISH KB — Finishing compound designed 
binder in combination with > See and 3 
compounds. Avoids dusting draping 
ties. SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, New owurk 





719. BEROESIANS AND ALKAMERCE—10 page 
booklet methods caustic recov- 


. —HART 
o7 pimportant, fact ew York City. ” 


720. AVES ER eee 2B—Describes the varied 
uses of textile Includes extensive 
experience in the rr for practical - 


conditions covering cotton, silk and 
iy iontions Pine” Chemicals ‘Division, 
I DU DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, ° 
ilmington, Del. 


722. LUPOSEC — Leafie Gooerins Lapeses, & 
waterproofing agent with great stab a = 
cold or warm water at all 


ee a 


728. RHOPLEX RESINS—<Attractive folder dis- 
the properties of these 





textiles.—-ROHM & 8 CO., INC., 
lvania. 


Pennsy. 

726. WETSIT—Leafiet desribing Wetait, a syn- 
thetic aromatic compound with excellent surface ten- 
sion ae a wep Sasse wetting out, end 
SxCatEs WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. . 

727. THE ONYXSANS—24 page book describing 
the appliaction of cation “fnishing plants. softeners 
in 1, eatlle ere and » eo 
ol. & CAL ©O., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N. J. 
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COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 


(Fill in here numbers you select from both pages) ........--..--+-- 


ee aoce carts te osneces on ou Oe SP EE A, 


BaP ¢ &- 2 BP Dw Oe GO Oa 2: BS ae ..0 Ooi: 3.9 &.o 2 2.4 


732. A NEW FINISHING OIlL—Folder en Waruw 
945-A finishing agent where sofeness is desired.— 


74. DETERGENTS AND WETTING AGENTS— 
New folder on evaluation testing wetting agents, de- 
tergents.—-E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania. 


738. LEVELENE—Booklet describing use of Level- 
ene for leveling vat and direct colors. Alse for strip- 
ping down vat colors.—AMERICAN ANILINE PROD 
UCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


740. MONSANTO CHEMICALS—170 pages ilus- 
trated —_ guide for users chemicals including 
useful chemical] information.—MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


742. BOILING OUT OF COTTON GOODS—Tech- 
nical bulletin on kier ng prior to bleaching with 
use of Nopco 2211 —Kier ye hy —NATIONAL OIL 
PRODUCTS CO., Harrison. N. J. 


748. HOOKER EECTROCHEMICAL GENERAL 
PRODUCTS LiIST—Bulletin 100, listing 
mately 100 chemicals, including 15 


744. PIGMENT PRINTING AND DYEING—16- 
page book on application pigment colors past, present 
and future.—ARIDYBE CORP., Fair Lawn, N. J. 


KNITTING ... 


Soi. THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD FULL- 
FASHIONED a. aa MACHINE—Lfterature on 
WILDMAN MFG. 


uest from CO., Full-Fash- 
Sa Division. ys Pa. 


80S. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KWNIT 
G00DS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and felds 
in one continuous gen ae lowering eosts, saving 
labor, power, and waste.—H. W. B 
WORTH & BONS CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phile- 
delphia, Pa. 


808. METROPOLITAN SPLIT oe Ma 
CHINE—Folder oe new machine for attask- 
ing split under- 


tubing te athletic shorts, lingerie, 
garments, etc.—WILICOX & GIBBS SEWING MaA- 
CHINE co, New York, N. Y. 


Sit. PROCESSING FULL-F4SH!IONED RAYON 
KNITTING YARNS—tTechn'ca! bulletin on treat- 


ment rayon hosiery yarns with Nepco Hosiery Treat- 
ment No. 1. ——— OGL. PRODUCTS CO., 
Harrison, N. 


SEWING MACHINES... 


904. FORM 769. CONDENSED CATALOG — A & 
booklet — and — 


page pocket size ting 
sewing machines adaptable Egy —- A . 
of the needles trade. WELLOOE &. GIBBS SEWING 

MACHINE CO., 214 West 89th &., New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


1001. HOW }? DETERMINE ERE 
HEAD MAT Tee) Ate t HANDLING equ hy Ling ‘oan 


as mf ot als handling “grein.” pespers: 
tion of 5 t. 
tee no Wastin 6. 

1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock 
containers and the new canvas trucks for teatile use. 
—MEESE. INO., Madison, Ind. 

1008. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 de- 

= casters heels le for alt 


Ww 
jo —— application. Every mechanieal 
and 7 ow agent should have this.— 

ma LANE ph be a illus- 
booklet of 
baskets for tert use wee eT LANE at . 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 









007. HOW HANSEL ISS PROBLEMS NAVE 
EN SOLVED— ve a booklet presen 
ae cae solu te industrial 

they reduce eesta, save 


. eliminate storage and movemem 
of stock between nd EntGaNn 3 MONORAK. 
COMPANY Ohio. 


1015. MATHEWS ROLLER CONVEY ERS—Hilus- 
installations materia 


trated booklet 
handling with roller eonveyers.—MATHMWS CON- 


1017. MATERIAL HANDLING NEWS — Illustrated 





booklet on fork truck and et a for in- 
dustry including textiles. — RK TRUCTRACTOR 
DIV., Battle Creek, Mich. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
OP) aw REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE a. 
aay A page booklet and = on 


tt UNBRAKO SCREWS—Dlustrated 16 page 
Noe. 570 gives data on Unbrake hollew a = 
. woe. eelf - 
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PATTERN FOR PROE BRIGHTER PRINTS... 
TO WITHSTANE 


ing and softening 
for all fabrics has 
m effect on shade 

stness of direct 


iter and the 


to wash- 


ed for 


tures 
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cess, 
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DB PRODUCTS COMPANY 
st ’ New Jersey 


acturers of PERMA-CIDE, the approved, outstanding, mildew-proofing agent 


SUthern Representative: DYER S. MOSS, 1301 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, North Carolina 
E. L. LEGG, P. O. Box 597, Providence, R. I. 
CLARENCE E. MOSS, 19 Wilson Ave., Rumford (16) R. 
Canadian Selling Agents: € ; , anoda, ttd., 41 Hillcrest Avenue, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada e Exporting Agent: Chem-Col Company, 82 Wall St., New York City 


New England Representatives: 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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A 48-Hour Day would come in handy 


We’re willing to work forty-eight hours a day to meet the unprece- 
dented demands for S&W knitting machines. But since that is im- 
possible, we are greatly expanding our facilities and personnel. 

You can be sure that everything possible is being done to increase 
production. Meanwhile, we are grateful for the continued cooperation 
and understanding on the part of many of our customers whose 


immediate requirements cannot be met promptly. 


Seet! & BMtititvees, ths. 


Main Office and Factories: Laconia, New Hampshire 
Sales Offices: Empire State Building, New York 1, New York 


Divisional Offices: High Point, North Carolina + Reading, Pennsylvania + Chattanooga, Tennessee 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Vision Service for Employees 


By J. D. Boyd 





Personnel Director, Melrose Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


MELROSE Hosiery Mills, Inc., is 

undertaking a vision service 
program in the seamless, full-fash- 
ioned, and children’s (Glenn) 
plants in High Point, N. C. 

The program involves the test- 
ing of the visual skills of present 
and new employees to determine 
the visual requirements for the 
company’s operations, as well as to 
see whether any individuals might 
profit from professional attention. 
No attempt is made to diagnose or 
correct so-called inferior vision. 
The company merely suggests to 
persons with low visual perform- 
ance that they consult their own 
eye doctors. 


Ortho-Rater Described 


An instrument, known as the 
Ortho-Rater, is used in measuring 
visual performance. Individuals 
who wear glasses are tested wear- 
ing glasses. 

The Ortho-Rater is a modern 
precision optical instrument for 
accurate and reliable measure- 
ment of the individual character- 
istics of vision that are most im- 
portant in various occupations. 
Testing of visual performance is 
accomplished without regard to 
the cause of the individual varia- 
tions in vision. The tests are stand- 
ardized so that the results are af- 
fected only by the visual perform- 
ance of the employee. 

The Ortho-Rater is not a clinical 
instrument and cannot be used 
for eye examinations. It is used 
solely for the measurement of vis- 
ual performance. (Visual perform- 
ance is the functional skill of the 
operator on the job). 

The personnel director (the 
author) received special instruc- 
tion at the Purdue Industrial Vis- 
ion Institute in a two weeks con- 
ference. He is assisted by Miss 
Mattie Idol, R. N., and Miss Doris 
Johnson, secretary, members of 


the personnel staff of the mills. 

A survey has been completed of 
all presently employed workers in 
the three plants on all shifts. Each 
applicant is given the test and, 
for hiring in, the meeting of the 
specific standard is made a condi- 
tion of employment. The giving of 
the tests requires from five to 
eight minutes and has proven to 
be a splendid device of personnel 
relationship. 


No worker has refused to take 
the test and all have been espec- 
ially helpful, courteous, and co- 
operative. Many have expressed 
genuine interest and scores have 
stated their personal appreciation 
for the service. In answer to all 
questions after the test is given, 
the accompanying printed form is 





VISUAL SERVICE FOR MELROSE 
AND GLENN EMPLOYEES 


“How well do I see my job?’ 
You have been tested on the Ortho- 


Rater. This test is to determine how 
well you see on your present job. The 
Ortho-Rater is a precision instrument 
used to help people on jobs in industry 
to get the greatest possible service from 
their eyes. 


This is not like an eye doctor’s exam 
ination because it does not show why 
your vision is the way it is or how to 
improve it. It shows only how skillful 
your vision is. 

What is good vision for one job may 
not be good vision for another job. 
Your vision may need help to make it 
as good as possible. 

You will be given a confidential re- 
practicable. If your 
the average of your 
fellow-workers on your job, you will 
be notified personally, and then you 
may want to consult an eye doctor to 
find how your skill in seeing can be 
improved. 


port as soon as 
vision is below 











placed in the hand of the em- 
ployee. 

After employees in a depart- 
ment have been tested, the work- 





The Ortho-Rater is used solely for measuring visual performance. 
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visual 
| which been checked. 


| gi eee You were tested with glasses; please continue to take advantage of their 
| usefulness on the job. Keep them clean and have them adjusted regularly. 


1... Satisfactory vision for your present job at the time you were tested. 
rae Slightly below average of operators in your department. 
3... Considerably below average and below minimum standards that have been found 


important for satisfactory performance on your job. 


IF YOU HAVE BEEN RATED “2” or “3", we urge you to have your eyes examined by a 
competent eye doctor as soon as possible to find out whether your vision can be improved for 
the sake of your work, your safety and your future. 


If “2” or “3” are checked please report to the Personnel Department for further consultation. 


CIENCY. 


will enjoy using your eyes elsewhere. 


J. D. BOYD 
Personnel Director 








5 
MELROSE HOSIERY MILLS 
CONFIDENTIAL REPORT TO EMPLOYEE 
PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
ae... 
Report to .... Se NT a aE a 
Department... ID scsi indicia a ataliaictan Plane 
Recently the ORTHO-RATER Vision tests were conducted in your department. These tests 
were given so that you might know how your vision compared with the vision of others in your 
department, and whether you might benefit from the advice of a competent eye doctor. Your 


iity and the recommendations made to you are indicated below in the paragraph 


eee You were tested without glasses. Protect and preserve your vision. 


The Ortho-Rater will be in the Personnel Office permanently. A second Ortho-Rater will be 
at Kivett Drive plants. AFTER going to eye doctor, please make arrangements for a re-test. 


DO NOT DISREGARD ANY FEELING OF TENSION, PAIN OR BLUR IN YOUR 
VISION—YOUR EYES MAY BE TRYING TO WARN YOU. 


FOR THE SAKE OF YOUR WORK, YOUR SAFETY, AND YOUR FUTURE WE 
URGE YOU TO AVAIL YOURSELF OF THE BEST POSSIBLE VISUAL EFFI- 


SINCE CHANGES OCCUR IN VISUAL PERFORMANCE WE RECOMMEND 
THAT YOU HAVE A RETEST IF YOU NOTICE ANY EYE DISCOMFORT. 
ON REQUEST YOUR FOREMAN WILL CONTACT THE PERSONNEL DEPART- 
MENT AND MAKE AN APPOINTMENT FOR YOU WHENEVER YOU WISH. 


Remember loas of vision comes slowly. Insure future efficiency havi 
eyes checked at regular intervals by a competent eye man. 6 wo sg 


This is a confidential report to you, offered as a service of the Personne! De 

partment. We 
hope that it may be of benefit to you, and suggest that you consult the person 
counselor, should you want further Ae tbe or ~ Fa r scot _ 


Proper use of your eyes on the - will probably mean “eye ease” for you off the job so you 





W. E. MITCHELL 
General Manager 








Each employee receives a confidential report on this form, following 
the examination and grading of the test, from the management. 


ers are graded for performance on 
the job into five groups from 
“poor” to “excellent.” These cards 
by departments, are sent to Purdue 
University, where it is determined 
by statistical methods what are 
the visual requirements for the 
job. This is called a standard. In 
each department it has been 
found: 

(1) Those who meet standard 
are much more frequently good 
operators. 

(2) Those who do not meet 
standard are much more _ fre- 
quently poor operators. 

When the cards are returned 
from the Vision Institute, a con- 
fidential report is given to each 
employee, indicating whether test- 
ed with or without glasses, and 
whether the vision for the present 
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job at the time the worker was 
tested is: 

(1) Satisfactory, (2) slightly be- 
low average, (3) Considerably be- 
low average. 

A rather carefully worded re- 
port urges those who do not meet 
the standard to consult a profess- 
ional eye doctor. 

When the standard has been es- 
tablished at the Intitute, a profile 
is prepared. The vision card can 
then be inserted under the trans- 
parent profile, and it is determined 
whether the worker meets the 
standard without having to send 
cards of new employees to the In- 
stitute. 

When ample time has been al- 
lowed for employees to consult 
professional eye men, it is propos- 
ed to issue the accompanying state- 





ment and attach the report to the 
original vision card. (See “Report 
from Employee to Company on 
Ortho-Rater Test.’’) 

There have been approximate- 
ly 350 referrals in the three plants. 
After the worker has seen the eye 
doctor, he is requested to have a 
retest, and this retest card is filed 
with the original test card. 

The functional skill on the Or- 
tho-Rater measures such details as 
follows: 

At a distance: Muscle control, 
vertical and horizontal; ability to 
see small things with both eyes, 
right eye, and left eye; depth per- 
ception; and color. 

At near focus: ability to see 
small things, both eyes, right eye, 
left eye; muscle control, vertical 
and horizontal. 

A point has been made to ob- 
serve worker response by gather- 
ing casual eye testimonials, some 
of which are listed as follows: 

“T can see lots better. I’m not 
so nervous and tired after work. 
I’m going to like my glasses just 
fine. I can see the work plainer.” 
—A Mender. 

“My glasses are simply wonder- 
ful. They brought my work right 
out. I felt I was doing 12 point in- 
stead of 16 or 22. It certainly has 





REPORT FROM EMPLOYEE TO 
COMPANY ON ORTHO-RATER 
TEST . 





Name 


Recently you were given a con- 
fidential report on the Ortho-Rater 
eye test. In order to complete the 
records and tabulate the results of 
the eye service campaign, please 
fill out points 1 or 2 below; sign 
the slip and return to your fore- 
man today: 


1. I went to the eye doctor. ( ) 
THE RESULTS WERE AS& 
FOLLOWS 








It is important to fill 
out this line. 


2. I did not go to an eye doc- 
tor ( 

FOR THE FOLLOWING REA- 
SON 





It is important to fill 
out this line. 


REMARKS: (Your comment on 
the service will be appreciated) 


EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEE EEESEEOe 








Signature 














Each employee returns this card, 
and makes comment if he chooses. 
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The package produced on the Atwood Ring Twister may 
be (a) tapered top, (b) double tapered, (c) straight wind 


The machine has a stop motion for each spindle, permit- 


ting the tying of knots in single ends and eliminating 


yarn with a ply missing . 


lt has full-length spindle separators that give protection 


to the entire bobbin at all times . 


All these, as well as many other improvements of equal 
importance, are ‘‘standard’’ in the New Atwood Ring 


Twister, 


When Writing Advertisers, Piease Mention 


PR 


.-efthat the art 


of doubling and twisting 
never stands still 


| Nor since the first models of the 
Atwood Ring Twister, for doubling and twisting 
yarn, were placed on the market, have either the 
machine or the process remained static for any 
appreciable times Bat pee advanced — simulta- 
neously. eo oe 


Latest evidence § ee, h sd de 


| A s, Models 10 and 11, only 26” and 
32” wide, with maximum ring diameters of 41/” 
and 51/.”, aud maximum traverse of 8” and 9”, 
respectively, ) 
If you are not familiar with what’s new in yarn 
machinety, ° Why not write for complete details of 
the latest Atwood Ring Twisters, Up-Twisters and 
Redraws?- 


ATWOOD DIVISION 
FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 








What's new in 
yarn machinery! 
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EDITORIAL 
“Going To See Eye Man” 


Going to an eye doctor does not necessarily mean “wear- 
ing glasses ;” some eye doctor may state emphatically that 
in certain cases glasses should not be worn. 

It may mean exercise. It may mean study of blood 
| pressure. I$ may mean medicine or surgery in « rtain cases, 
| It may mean wearing a covering over the best eye for a few 
| hours a day to strengthen the worst eye. It may mean 
| changing to bi-focal lenses. 

Any one of these, or none, may be recommended. 

The Ortho-Rater does not diagnose. It determines 

| whether you have the skills that the majority of workers 
have on your job for success and physical comfort. If you 

do not come up to this practical standard, it is suggested— 

| for your own good—that you see an eye doctor. 

It may reasonably be expected that many persons re- 
ferred to eye doctors will receive bodily comfort on the job 
—relief from eye strain, headache, fatigue. 

Others, undoubtedly, will secure “after job comfort,” 
that is, eye “ease” after the day’s work is done. Some will 
find pleasure in see-ability which they did not know they 
could have. Some will be amazed to learn how greatly they 
| have been benefited in ways they did not know possible. 
| Some piece-workers will increase their earnings. This 
is not @ promise or prophesy, but it will be a matter of in- 
terest to learn how many voluntarily report this fact. 

Some may say, “I know there is nothing wrong with my 
eyes.” It is because many of us do not know, that the 
Ortho-Rater program of service has been made available to 
all employees. 

A word of caution is in order: The Ortho-Rater is a 
precision instrument. As workers get their reports let’s not 
try to diagnose for each other and speculate about the find- 
,ings—let’s put that up to the eye doctors. 





MEL - ROSE -GLEN 


THE VOICE OF MELROSE AND GLENN MILLS 


“THE EYES HAVE IT” 


Eyes are neither “good” 
nor “bad”. It depends upon 
what we want to use our eyes 
to do. A watch maker works 
at a job thet is “close”. A 
man in a railroad tower works 
up high where he can see long 
distances down the track. 
Both have “good” eyes in 
terms of the job performed. 

ere are even jobs in indus- 
try that a person having one 
eye can perform better than 
a person having two eyes. 

Eyes are neither “weak” 
nor “strong”. Again it de 
ponds upon the kind of work 
we do. 

Not all eyes are the same; 
neither are al] men the samc 
heighth. Some men are five 
feet four inches; some are six 
feet two inches ; most men are 
about five feet eight inches. 

could not say, “How tall 
is a man?” Men are of differ- 
ent heights. There are cer- 
tain advantages in being five 
feet four—for instance, a 
man can get out of a bus door 
without hitting his head! 

Some eyes can do some jobs 
better than they can do other 
jobs. 

Some of us wear glasses. 
That does not mean that our 
eyes are “weak” or “bad’’. It 
could mean that we are smart 
enough to get helps from pro- 
fessiona] eye doctors who tell 
us that we cah have assist- 


Meltroiez 
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ance in doing the kind of 
work we do. No person can 
say with any accuracy, “] 
need glasses.” We do not 
know without the advice of 
someone — professional eye 
men—who can tell us that de- 
tail. 

Some of us find that by 
wearing glasses we not only 
see the work better, but we 
have greater eye ease after 
the dya’s work is done so that 
we can enjoy doing other 
things. We have only one pair 
of eyes—the only eyes we 
shall ever have; we want to 
protect them, use them wise- 
ly, get all the help we can so 
that we can treat them prop- 


erly. 

Eyes have SKILLS. 

Some people can do things 
with their eyes with skillful- 
ness just as some people can 
use their hands more skill- 
fully than other people. For 
instance, some people use the 
hunt and hit system of typing 
and other people use the 
touch system. 

Some one has said that 
with the coming of a machine 
civilization we have taken the 
load off our backs and put it 
on our eyes. 

A vision program in indus- 
try is for the purpose of giv- 
ing all who need it helpful 
guidance so that their eyes 
can be of the greatest poss? 
ble assistance in job perform- 
ance. 














The mills’ house organ carries editorials about the eye tests. 


done wonders for my eyes and my 
work. I didn’t realize there was 
such a difference.”—A Looper. 

“A fellow can have one eye do- 
ing all the work and not know it. 
I can sure tell the difference since 
I went to the eye doctor.” —A Fix- 
er. 

“It seemed like my eyes were 
under a strain. With my glasses, 
it’s just like coming out of a dark 
room into a room where there’s 


more light.’”—Order Girl. (Note: 
This employee hit the minimum 
standard at 3 points and when she 
took the retest was far in the clear, 
on all items.) 

“T can see two times better! I 
know it helps on the job and every- 
where else. My left eye was doing 
all the work and I didn’t know it. 
That’s where my _ headaches 
came from. I am finding improve- 
ment in my work and the head- 


Ln a Lie 


aches are gone. I am delighted 
with my retest that I cleared the 
requirements at every point where 
before I was under the folder re- 


quirements at four points.”—A 
Folder. 
“lm thrilled to death with 


my new glasses. Gracious, I didn’t 
know that I needed help that bad! 
I told my husband I felt so silly 
going down the street because I 
could read signs way up the street. 
I didn’t know whether I was in 
High Point or some other town.” 
—A Transferrer. 

It has been quite interesting to 
watch the development of stand- 
ards for different jobs in a hosiery 
mill. For instance, with pairers, it 
is quite obvious that during the 
years a process of selection has 
taken place. Workers with high 
degree of skill in depth preception 
and ability to see small things at 
near focus have stayed on the job 
with comfort and success. Others 
have abandoned the job. 

Those who have stayed have 
rare skills in contrast to other 
workers on other jobs. In an un- 
canny fashion, the same _ diliffer- 
ences show up, for instance, be- 
tween 18, 22 and 30-point loopers. 

In the promotion and explana- 
tion of the program, editorials 
have been used in the house organ, 
Mel-Rose-Glen, with good effect. 








Underwear Mills’ Report 
Indicates Normal Prices 


Steadily increased production of 
underwear without run-away 
prices is predicted by Roy A. 
Cheney, president of the Under- 
wear Institute, on the basis of re- 
ports from mills in scattered sec- 
tions of the country. 


While anticipating early returns 
to the normal pattern of under- 
wear production of pre-war years, 
Mr. Cheney said that OPA cost- 
absorption policies and other con- 
ditions have seriously disarranged 
this pattern. He added that while 
there may be small price increases 
on some itens, these prices will be 
far below those in black markets 
and for the so-called new items 
authorized by OPA. Mr. Cheney 
continued: 


“The important thing is that 
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long-needed underwear will again 
flow into the market; an important 
industry that has been hampered 
by restricted regulations can again 
look forward to its usual and time- 
proven methods of operation; and 
the public can again expect quality 
products at prices consistent with 
production costs and public pocket- 
books. 

“None of the manufacturers 
with whom I have been in contact 
expect any upward spiraling of 
prices as a result of the ending of 
price control.” 


~ - --@—— 


Philadelphia Meeting 
Breaks Attendance Record 


Four hundred Philadelphia tex- 
tile men, over 30% more than ever 
before, attended the most success- 
ful outing in the 26-year history of 
the Philadelphia Textile Manufac- 


turers Association, at the Manu- 
facturers Country Club, Oreland, 
Pa., in June. 

Feature of the dinner was an 
address by Joseph Schmitz, Jr., 
Universal Dye Works, president of 
the association. Mr. Schmitz cited 
the progress made by the group 
during the past year, in which 
active membership increased. 

Highlights of association activi- 
ties included increased coordina- 
tion with Government agencies 
and a marked broadening of the 
association’s vocational training 
program, which is designed to en- 
courage more young people to 
enter the textile industry. Mr. 
Schmitz reported that progress 
along this line had been gratifying, 
and that greatly accelerated prog- 
ress could be expected in view of 
plans now under way for broaden- 
ing the scope of the program. 
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ORESTALL shortages! Civilian 

wardrobes are wearing thin. Union 
Special machines are your greatest al- 
lies. Designed for a wide variety of in- 
dustrial sewing uses, Union Special 
machines produce uniformly high 
quality work with low maintenance 
costs and with high rates of production. 
Mechanical superiority, based on excel- 
lence of design and construction, plays 
a big role in their dependability under 
all conditions, whether due to today’s 
abnormal demands or ordinary com- 
petition. Consult your Union Special 
representative when considering a pro- 
gram of improvement for your sewing 


rooms. 
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Union Special is on the job! 


Despite current production problems, the Union Special 
factory is establishing an enviable record for the number of machines 
built and shipped. The present rate of output is above prewar 
averages and should be further improved with the early completion of 
additional factory space. 






Union Special 
MUM (0 


492 NORTH FRANKLIN STREET CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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A Mill Man Comments on the Article--- 


Converting Model K Machines” 


EDITOR COTTON: 
In a recent issue of COTTON 


we read an article (Converting 
Model K Machines, May 1946) 
which described in detail how 
coarse gauge Model K knitting ma- 
chines are being rebuilt into fine 
gauge machines to help meet the 
present-day demands for ladies’ 
nylon hose. 

We have no axe to grind with 
you for publishing this article; we 
feel you should publish anything 
which might be of interest to your 
readers in the seamless mills. How- 
ever, we feel there are two sides 
to this subject, and what we are 
about to write is the other side. 

Just to keep the records straight 
may we state that we are in no 
way connected with any machin- 
ery manufacturers’ organization; 
therefore, our comments are pure- 
ly a mill man’s views, nothing 
more or less. 

There are, in our opinion, quite 
a number of misleading statements 
in the article to which we refer: 
whether or not they were inten- 
tionally made we do not know. 

We do not blame any mill for 
attempting to rebuild its old 
equipment, if and when the ma- 
chine builders cannot supply them 
with new machines. 

It is implied that machines are 
being rebuilt because the machine 
builders are not delivering new 
machines. Now, we know that 
some mills who had no intention 
of placing an order for new ma- 
chines before the war, or since, 
are having machines rebuilt. By 
various means they got prices on 
new machines and decided that 
they could have their old ma- 
chines rebuilt at much lower costs, 
so their main reason for rebuild- 
ing old machines was price, not 
delivery. 

They are having plenty of head- 
aches; they are learning that it 
takes more than a new cylinder 
and dial to make an old machine 
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produce the kind of nylon hose 
that the machine built by the man- 
ufacturer will produce. 

The field is wide open for out- 
siders to climb on the band wagon 
and take advantage of the nation- 
wide advertising that one ma- 
chinery manuufacturer has given 
the new machine and the nylons it 
will produce. 

Prior to the war, this manufac- 
turer had built a 3 3/4-inch, 75- 
gauge, 400 needle, spiral float 
stitch, gusset toe Model K machine; 
we have learned from a very re- 
liable source that some changes 
from the original have been made. 
We doubt that there are many con- 
cerns which are experienced in 
building such a machine, or which 
have the necessary machine tools 
and equipment. We doubt also 
that quite a number of mills are 
making these changes themselves; 
that is, making cylinders and dials, 





the two chief requirements, ac- 
cording to the article. 


Low-End for the Future 


Few seamless mills have the 
kind of machine tools in their ma- 
chine shops required for work of 
this kind. Mills that rebuild plain 
old machines minus gusset toe, 
spiral float stitch, and other de- 
vices may be able to cash in on 
present-day demands for nylon 
hose, but in a very short time they 
will be offering low-end merchan- 
dise to their customers, if they 
have any. 

We wonder too just how much 
goodwill mills that deal with out- 
side outfits expect to build up with 
the machinery people and just 
how eager the machinery manu- 
facturer will be to sell them new 
machines at some future date. 

Working in on something the 
other fellow has developed is not 
a post-war idea; it has been going 
on for many years under the old 
name of repairing patented parts 
and devices. Why don’t some of 
these concerns really bear down 
and build a completely new ma- 
chine? 


Some Misleading Statements 


The writer, in describing the 
changeover to fine-gauge machines 
states and we quote, “ A ring is 
attached to the under side of the 
cam ring, which eliminates all 
horizontal play in the gear ring.” 
We hope that this is not intended 
to mean a concern experienced in 
rebuilding machines got up some- 
thing new for fine gauge machines. 
We fixed machines 15 years ago, 
that were equipped with the rings 
referred to. 

Again we quote: “The latch ring 
is reworked and a solid insert is 
installed to eliminate all gaps 
which might bend or injure the 
needle latches.” This also is not a 
new idea; the redesigned latch 
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MACHINE 
Takes Over! 


Prepare for double speed ahead in pro- 





duction on the same floor space. Yes, 


that’s what it means when you install this 


WILDMAN 
Multiple-Feed Rib 


MACHINE 


In the very same space that your 8-feed 
machine now occupies, and using only 


about 1/3 more power 


lt will DOUBLE 
PRODUCTION or Better 


and give you many operational advan- 
tages and exclusive features. May we 


give you further details? 


« 





..-» WILDMAN MEFPG. CO., Norristown, Pa. 
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rings were on Model K’s and other 
models a long time ago, and we 
mean a long time. 

Once more we quote: “Most of 
the old Model K machines were 
equipped with plain bevel gears 
and pinions. These are not satis- 
factory for fine gauge machines, 
due to their tendency to develop 
lost motion, which creates a back 
lash. All old style gears and pin- 
ions are replaced with a special cut 
tonth set, which permits the trans- 
fer dial to work freely, yet elim- 
inates practically all back lash.” 


Special Cut Tooth 


Now, just what is meant by a 
special cut tooth set of gears and 
pinions? We will tell you; the arti- 
cle is referring to spiral cut gears 
and pinions. These were standard 
equipment on Model K machines 
and other models long ago. 

Some mills are really behind 
time if they are running Model K 
machines with plain bevel gears 
and pinions even on coarse gauge 
work; those machines are really 
old and should have had some im- 
provement put on them 15 years 
ago when the idea was new. 

It is also quite possible that some 
mills, being fully aware of a short- 
age in both new and used ma- 
chinery in the post-war period, 
bought some old machines from 
those discarded by mills and de- 
cided to have them rebuilt. If this 
is true, we can understand why it 
is necessary to use a steam-cleaning 
process to get rid of old gummy 
oil and grease. No doubt this was 
necessary so they could really see 
what they had before they started 
to rebuild these old machines. 

It is also possible that some mills 
attempted to order new cylinders, 
dials, and other parts necessary to 
make the change from the factory, 
and were informed that such parts 
could not be supplied. The factory 
must produce these same parts in 
order to build new machines or- 
dered by customers and who, down 
through the years, have always 
bought new machines. We do not 
feel that the machine _ builders 
should let down their old custom- 
ers, and from past experience we 
know that they have not. 

During the past few months we 
have received quite a number of 


exact duplicates of standard ma- 
chine parts, and repair parts for 
other machines. In some instances 
prices are quoted and a sample of 
some minor part is sent free with 
the list. These parts look like the 
real thing; whether or not they 
will fit properly and give the ser- 
vice factory parts will give re- 
mains to be seen. 

Check over these lists carefully 
and you will see that parts are be- 
ing offered which seldom wear 
out or which under normal usage 
rarely become broken. Check a 
list further and you may find parts 
made of cold rolled steel, case 
hardened, where the factory sup- 
plies such items made of tool steel 
or good grades of machinery steel 
which are hardened all the way 
through. 

Perhaps some mill men may feel 
that we are somewhat one-sided in 
our opinion regarding the buying 
of outside parts for knitting ma- 
chines. If so, we offer this sug- 
gestion: Go to your machine fix- 
ers, the men you have hired to 
keep your machines in first-class 
condition, and ask them if they 
prefer outside parts or factory 
parts made by the builders. 


Home-Made Parts 
and Attachments 


Most of the larger seamless mills 
of today have a machine shop 
which, if properly equipped and 
manned, will prove very beneficial 
in many ways. We have seen some 
jam-up machine shops, which turn- 
ed out some excellent devices, 
which were gotten up by machine 
fixers and mechanics in the shop. 
It is not uncommon for mills with 
good equipment to turn out de- 
vices for their machines which will 
help increase the sales of their 
merchandise. 

Many mills make minor repair 
parts especially for older ma- 
chines; it helps to keep the shop 
busy and make it worth while to 
keep good men on the job. In many 
cases the actual cost of making 
parts would be the same as buying 
them from the factory; the main 
idea is not trying to save money 
on parts but to keep the shop busy. 
In many instances, mills have had 
devices patented and sold the pa- 
tents to machine builders, or sug- 


_patts.lists.which.are.claimad.to. be....gested changes indesign of cer- 
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tain devices, or pointed out certain 
weaknesses; in such cases, you 
will find the machine builders 
very co-operative. 

There is no substitute for exper- 
ience; the people who invent, de- 
sign, and build new machines, 
and the men in the mills who keep 
these machines running know 
what makes them tick. 


In Conclusion 


There are but two ways to learn 
anything—by one’s own mistakes 
or by the mistakes of others. The 
latter is less painful and less ex- 
pensive; the former is the hard 
way. 

When better knitting machines 
are built, the machine builders 
will build them; they have the 
necessary experience, the know- 
how, and the equipment. 

What some of these outside out- 
fits are doing is making a new fine 
gauge cylinder and dial for a plain 
Model K machine, repairing or re- 
placing a few worn out parts. 
They cannot make _ spiral float 
stitch attachments or gusset toe 
attachments due to patents on 
these devices; therefore, the goods 
these rebuilt machines will pro- 
duce will be plain ladies nylon 
hose with the Model K in turned 
welt or hem. The trade will of 
course take anything it can get 
hold of now, but when the better 
grades of nylon hose are produced 
in larger quantities, inferior goods 
will be out of the picture. 

-----Q—-—. 


Questions 


EpIToR COTTON: 

I would like to ask what other 
knitters do about stopping corrosion 
on their needles. We’ve tried several 
things, but perhaps some of your 
readers have a better method. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7799 
~ QD 
Ep1ITorR COTTON: 

What kind of oil do some of your 
readers use on their Banner ma- 
chines? We are referring to lubri- 
cating heel and toe yarns, when 
combed yarn is being used. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7800 
bastante 
Epitor COTTON: 

We'd like to ask what causes such 
excessive wear of the needle beard 
at the point of press on full-fashion- 
ed hosiery machines. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7801 | . 
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**A tool is but the extension of a man’s hand, and a machine 
is but a complex tool. And he that invents a machine aug- 
ments the power of a man and the well-being of mankind.”’ 





Modern machines have made Americans the world’s most efficient workers, 


and with every increase in efficiency, the worker has increased his share 


of the good things of life and the time in which to enjoy them. In Full- 


ashioned Knitting, the READING Machine is the machine that insures the 


igh standard of living of the thousands of skilled workers in the industry. 


EXTILE MACHINE WORKS READING, PA. 




















Out of This World... heer stockings glorifying 


lovely legs are a sight of breathless beauty . .. beauty out of this world. 


It takes the finest needles to produce even textured stocking fabrics. 
That’s why TMW Needles are Fixture Drawn*—an exclusive ‘—TMW 

atented process which holds needles straight and true. Let us put your 
needle bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Knitter Hints 


(No. 15) 











Carelessness 


Seconds bring less than 


first quality goods. 


“Cotton” staff photos 











Keep goods off the floor. 





It ean be done. S| # 
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AN EYE ON THE 


KNITTING MILLS 


Will H. May, Sr., hosiery manu- 
facturer in the South for the past 40 
years, has resigned from May Mc- 
Ewen Kaiser Corp., Burlington, N. C. 
With his brother, the late Ben V. 
May, Will H. May began his business 
career in knitting by purchasing 
the old Daisy Hosiery Mill in 1906. 
The company was merged into the 
May McEwen Kaiser Corp., in 1940. 
Mr. May assumed chairmanship of 
the board at the outset and remained 
in that capacity until his resignation. 
The board has not named a successor. 


Lykens Hosiery Mills, Inc., of 
Lykens, Pa., successor to lLykens 
Hosiery Mills, has announced the 
election of the following named 
officers: Max Lipschitz, president; 
Ira Lipton, treasurer; and Harold A. 
Lipton, secretary. The corporation 15s 
engaged in the manufacture of men’s 
hose and is now reconverting from 
100% output for the Government to 
supply civilian demand. 


Lisle Mills, Allentown, Pa., whole- 
sale manufacturer of infants’ cotton 
knitted wear, began operation as a 
corporation in July. Walter Artzt is 








president, and Ely Lesavov is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Certificate of incorporation has 
been filed by Coleman Knitting Com- 
pany of Burlington, N. C. 


Two new full-fashioned nylon 
mills are scheduled to begin opera- 
tion soon in the Mauch Chunk, Pa., 
area. Managers will be Clyde R. 
Houser of Philadelphia, and Paul 
Walck of Weissport. 


Proposals are under consideration 
by the stockholders of Oneita Knit- 
ting Mills to reduce the par value and 
increase the number of shares of 
common stock, and to reduce the 
dividend rate on the preferred stock. 


Work has begun on the new 
million-dollar plant of Proper-Mc- 
Callum Hosiery, on property adjacent 
to the present mill, in Florence, Mass. 
It is estimated that it will require 
approximately four months to com- 
plete the 65 per cent of the con- 
struction which is contemplated at 
present. It is planned to confine 
knitting operations to the Florence 
mill. 
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Executives of Hansen Glove Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., look over 
a new line of knitted gloves. Left to right are: J. C. Barth, treasurer: 
Walter R. Bliedung, vice-president; Edward Gerhardy, president: and 
Carlton W. Bliedung. secretary. The corporation is celebrating its 
75th anniversary this year. Their knitted line is one of many. 
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Starr Hosiery Mill will start opera- 
tions at Salisbury, N. C., with L. W. 
Faucette as superintendent. Mr. 
Faucette was with the Summers 
Hosiery Mill for 10 years, and the 
Concord Knitting Company for five 
years. Mr. Faucette states that the 
company has 22 knitting machines at 
present and expects to manufacture 
300 dozen pairs of high-grade men’s 
socks daily at the start of operations. 


Purchase of Howard Hosiery Co., 
West Lawn, Pa., by William R. Fried- 
man Co., Inc., New York, for an un- 
disclosed price has been confirmed 
by one of the former owners. The 
plant manufactures full-fashioned 
hosiery and employs 260 persons. 


Burlington Mills Hosiery Co., Ltd., 
has begun operations in the Colonial 
Mills of Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Can., as a subsidiary cf 
Burlington Mills Co., Greensboro, N. 
C. W. J. Armfield, ITI, is president 
of the new company. 


Paul W. Baker, in charge of 
women’s hosiery and underwear, 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee. 
Wis., has resigned to assume charge 
of production at the Wayne Mills, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. E. J. Sieyrist has 
been placed in charge of women’s 
hosiery department at Holeproof, and 
George Pallister will head the undcer- 
wear department. 


Thomas K. Leinbach has resigned 
from his position as personnel direc- 
tor, advertising and plant manager, 
Vanity Fair Mills, Inc., Reading, Pa., 
to become superintendent of the 
Community General Hospital. 


Berry Goring, Lexington, N. C, 
has assumed charge of a new hosiery 
manufacturing plant at Raleigh, N. 
C., which is engaged in the produc- 
tion of anklets. 


Irving Knitting Mills, Lexington, 
N. C., has moved into its new ex- 
tension containing eleven knitting 
machines. The additional space will 
serve to increase production. 


Veteran Hosiery Mills, Inc., Mat- 
tapan, Mass., has been organized 
with capital of 5000 shares of stock, 
no par value. 


The Lipton Textile Mills of New 
York and Union City, N. J., has 
acquired a building in Lodi, N. J., 
and has moved its equipment from 
New York and Union City to Lodi. 
They will continue to specialize in 
knitted fabrics. 


Bossong Hosiery Mill, Asheboro, N. 
C., has awarded contract for a 
$150,000 addition to plant. Capacity 
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On the No. 250 Sizing Machine, the yarn is wound onto 6’’-diam- 
eter tubes under light and uniform tension. 
A heart-shaped cam connected to all spindles produces a “scatter- 
ca wind” which distributes the yarn evenly over the length of the tube, 
with long and short traverses alternating. The large tube diameter 
makes it possible to have a thin layer of yarn for rapid and uniform 
conditioning. The tapered end and light tension contribute to free 
delivery on the coning machine. 

On the No. 50 Coning Machine, the yarn is wound directly from 
Here is the way Nylon is the sizing tubes onto pineapple cones, also under light and uniform 
handled by the dozens of tension. 
throwsters who have The new Roller Bail distributes pressure over the entire length of 
adopted the Universal Sys- the cone to obtain ideal density from 45 to 50. Positive gear gain 

ne . gives uniform open-wind spacing of yarn coils, The Universal Pine- 
tem of Sizing and Coning. apple Cone is considered the ideal shape for free delivery to knitting 
machines. 

On both machines, tension is kept at the desirable minimum by 
reducing the number of contact points and turns and by eliminat- 
ing vibration and quick starts. 

Universal Winding Company at Providence, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta, Chicago, Los Angeles, Montreal or 
Hamilton. 








Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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is expected to be increased 30% to 
35%. 


Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. 
C., will install 5l-gauge and 400- 
needle machines in conection with 
proposed expansion in the mill. 


Native Lace Works, Inc., has or- 
ganized Natona Mills, Inc., Dallas, 
Pa., to be equipped for the manu- 
facture of knitted fabrics. 


Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has acquired property and busi- 
ness of Humboldt Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Humboldt, Tenn., 
and will operate as a branch mill. 
Plans are under way for additions 
for knitting and finishing divisions, 
reported to cost about $2,000,000. 


Coleka Knitting Mills, Inc., Stough- 
ton, Mass., has been chartered with 
capital of 100 shares of stock. 


DeLuxe Hosiery Dye Works, Inc., 
has leased a new building at 48th 
Ave. & 35th St., Long Island City, N. 
Y., and will occupy it for expansion. 


Front Line Sweaters, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., has purchased a 12- 
story building at 34-38 West 27th St., 


and will occupy several floors for 
new knitting mill. 


Val Raalte Co., New York, N. Y., 
has awarded contract for the con- 
struction of a mill at Franklin, N. C., 
for nylon hosiery manufacture. 


Work is under way on construction 
of addition to Jantzen Knitting Mills 
Portland, Ore., for expansion in knit- 
ting, spinning, and dyeing divisions. 


Signature Hosiery Co., North 
Wales, Pa., has awarded contract for 
the construction of a new one-story 
mill to cost approximately $65,000. 


Bangor Mills, Inc., Pen Argyl, Pa., 
has begun a one-story addition for 
expansion in finishing department. 
Additional knitting machinery will 
be installed in main mill to double 
present capacity. 


Announcement has been made of 
the construction of a hosiery finishing 
plant near Hickory, N. C., which will 
go into operation later in the summer 
The building is being erected for 
Wade Bowman and Ed Anderson, 
hosiery dyeing men, previously with 
other companies at Hickory. 





Hosiery Supply Improves 


Commencement of allotments of 
knitwear for deliveries during the 
fall season were held up by con- 
ditions beyond anybody’s control. 
During most of the second quarter 
one branch of the industry after 
another had to make adjustments 
on account of revisions in OPA and 
CPA regulations. June was mark- 
ed by a tendency to await outcome 
of the wrangle in Congress over 
the extension of price control. At 
this writing, a definite pricing 
policy has only begun to emerge, 
but is far enough advanced to en- 
courage expectation that forward 
selling of knitted items will be 
more liberal henceforth. 

From the production angle, the 
various sections of the knitwear 
industry have managed to sustain 
the general trend toward improve- 
ment, in spite of being hampered 
frequently by delay in getting 
yarns, partly because spinners 
found their margins dwindling, 
due to a sharp advance in their 
raw materials. 

With consumer interest slacken- 
ing in this field during the summer 
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months, the hosiery supply situa- 
tion has continued gradually to 
improve. Total shipments of 
women’s. full-fashioned nylons, 
rayons and silk hosiery continued 
to rise in May, exceeding April by 
7 per cent and May, 1945, by 10 
per cent. Shipments of nylons rose 
Sharply, affording further evi- 
dence that the annual production 
goal of 30,000,000 dozen pairs 
probably is even now being sur- 
passed. Silk hosiery shipments 
reached nearly 42,000 dozen pairs 
—the first month’s shipments since 
the war of this item of any con- 
siderable size. Even the rayon 
stocking deliveries, which previ- 
ously had steadily declined, rose 
7 per cent higher than in April. 
According to the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
total May, 1946, shipments of all 
types of hosiery amounted to 
13,343,584 dozen pairs, or 8.7 per 
cent greater than in May, 1945. 
There were decreases (from last 
year) in shipment of women’s ray- 
on and seamless and in men’s half- 
hose and bundle goods. Women’s 





nylon full-fashioned and seamless 
hosiery increased, as did also slack 
socks, anklets, athletic socks and 
children’s and infants’ (excluding 
anklets). 

As to woolen hosiery, it is in- 
dicated there will in the future be 
increasing competition between 
American and British mills in the 
woolen-ribbed half-hose lines. It is 
noted that the British mills since 
October, 1945, have been turning 
out increasing amounts of 6-by-3 
woolen half-hose, but sales of this 
product for export to the United 
States have still amounted to “only 
a trickle” as compared with our 
rate of consumption of this item. 
It is indicated that if the British 
manufacturers could get enough 
yarn, they might be able to afford 
real competition for American 
makers. 

It is explained that the British 
mills apparently lack “‘style sense” 
as regards the assumed prefer- 
ences of United States consumers. 
British producers, it is said, have 
made only a few lines of fancy 
socks for men, because they lack 
colored wool yarns. 


Retail Turnover Is Rapid 


Since mid-year theoutstanding 
experience of those who merchan- 
dise hosiery, undergarments, out- 
erwear and other knitted items has 
been relief and satisfaction over 
the comparative absence of “panic 
buying” by the rank and file of 
consumers, who, it was feared, 
might begin to hoard so as to “beat 
the gun” on sharp price increases 
for goods still relatively scarce. As 
compared with a year ago, total 
dollar-volume of retail sales of 
knitwear shows a very comfortable 
gain, indicating that, at this 
writing, no signs have yet ap- 
peared of a broad-scale “buyers’ 
strike,” though some of the con- 
sumer and labor elements have 
tried to foment such action. 

In one quarter it is commented 
that the usual basis for consumer 
spending is consumer income, and 
the amount of money received 
each week by the public remains 
very large, with the consequence 
that spending by the majority of 
the consumers can be expected to 
be liberal as long as employment 
at high wages continues at the 
present high level. It is conceded, 
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Brief, yet complete, this bulletin is an 
eye-opener for busy textile men. 


In 16 pages of charts, graphs, illus- 
trations and facts, the booklet tells about 
Inconel,* the rustproof nickel alloy 
that stands up in all dyeing processes. 


Inconel is suitable for use with acid 
or acid chrome dyes, as well as with 
direct, vat, sulfur and developed colors. 
It is resistant to corrosion by dilute hy- 
pochlorites, sizing and similar com- 
pounds and solutions. It may be safely 
employed with peroxide bleaches. 


Although it is both stronger and 
tougher than structural steel, Inconel is 
readily fabricated and welded. Use 
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Inconel, and you'll have extremely 
rugged, long-lasting equipment. 


Full information about this better 
construction material for textile equip- 
ment is contained in Technical Bulletin 
T-7, Engineering Properties of Inconel. 


Mail the coupon for your free copy. 
Keep it handy for reference. Let it help 
you in locating places where Inconel 
can be used to advantage in your plant. 
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The International 
Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send my free copy of Technical 
Bulletin T-7, Engineering Properties of 
Inconel, without obligation. 
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FILL IN— PIN TO LETTERHEAD — MAIL 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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however, that if there are exces- 
Sive price advances, those in the 
low-income groups will sooner or 
later have to restrict their buying, 
but market observers feel this 
point will not be reached for some 
time to come. 


Production Is Gaining 


While the output in some knit- 
wear lines fell off as recently as 
April, as in the case of underwear, 
nightwear and outerwear, this is 
explained as partly due to the 
manufacturers, who have largely 
been relieved of handling Army- 
Navy requirements, gradually re- 
suming their seasonal pattern of 
operations. For example, the Cen- 
sus Buerau reported that during 
the five weeks ended May 4, the 
shipments of knitted outerwear 
had a total value of 35% million 
dollars ($35,500,000), or about 7 
per cent below the five weeks im- 
mediately preceding, but nearly 
17 per cent above the correspond- 
ing 1945 weeks. Production of 
women’s knitted sweaters in May 
was rated as 78 per cent greater 
than in the like period last year. 
There also has been a gain in out- 
put of polo shirts and _ similar 
garments. 

Similarly, the Census Bureau’s 
report for the five-week period to 
May 4 showed production exceed- 
ed shipment by 14 per cent, result- 
ing in an increase of 22 per cent 
aS compared with the March 30 
holdings of manufacturers’ stocks 
of knitted underwear and night- 
wear, while unfilled orders still 
remained nearly at the March 30 
level. Inventory accumulation of 
seasonal items, it was explained, 
partly accounts for the differences 


between production and shipments 
and between shipments and mill 
stocks. 

At the same time, a subsequent 
pick-up during the later spring 
weeks is credited with giving the 
wholesalers and retail stores 
prompter deliveries, and the aver- 
age quantities received have been 
larger than many expected. This, 
in turn, has enabled retailers to 
sustain their favorable rate of 
turnover and also commence to 
gradually re-build their inven- 
tories. Some of the leading dis- 
tributors now look forward to 
being in much better supply posi- 
tion next fall than they have been 
during the last few years, especial- 
ly as to staples. 

Transition from a relatively- 
stabilized price structure, to one 
that eventually will give full effect 
to competitive influences in the 
various knitwear lines, is viewed 
by some observers as entailing a 
good many changes in the type of 
product of some of the larger man- 
ufacturers, and as these adjust- 
ments develop, they will be copied 
more or less by some of the smaller 
producers in each field. 

In the working out of these 
changes, it is forecast, distributors 
steadily will contribute sugges- 
tions, and especially the larger 
retailers. That is, when production 
of staples has gained to a certain 
level, distributors will look about 
for different merchandise to add 
to their lines, which may need an 
infusion of first-quality goods 
having plenty of style appeal, but 
saleable at reasonable prices. 

During the period when Govern- 
ment controls dominated business, 
innovations were discouraged, but 


preparations for introducing them 
have not been neglected, according 
to industry spokesmen. 


Machine Rivalry 
Aids Hosiery 


Information that is gradually 
reaching the knitwear industry 
shows the steadily enlarging de- 
gree to which machinery has been 
changing the methods used and the 
results obtained, and hosiery is 
cited as an illustration, according 
to trade observers. 

Better equipment in some plants 
has worked a change in the man- 
power requirements. This is partly 
confirmed by figures compiled by 
the National Association of Ho- 
siery Manufacturers, showing that 
in the full-fashioned division the 
monthly average number of work- 
ers totaled about 49,000 last year, 
to compare with over 86,000 in 
1940. 

Industry spokesmen explain that 
it is not to be thought that ma- 
chinery developments are wholly 
responsible for this, as the decline 
in number of workers during the 
war period stemmed partly from 
unusual conditions, with total pro- 
duction of women’s full-fashioned 
stockings declining 43 per cent. It 
is pointed out that the actual dif- 
ferences in manpower require- 
ments as between former legger- 
an-footer operations and present 
single unit methods are shown by 
the fact that elimination of the 
footing operation dispenses with 
the need for one knitter and one or 
two helpers, together with two or 
three toppers for each footer ma- 
chine. 

The displacement of what was 
previously regarded as_ essential 
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Nylon Knitting 


with 


NYASIL 


Nyasil used in the trough, makes 
nylon yarn more pliable. Needles 
and sinkerheads do not become 
clogged or sticky, breakage is pre- 
vented and production is uninter- 
rupted. Nyasil causes no trouble in 
the dye bath since it contains no 
contaminating impurities. Nyasil is 
a pre-war proved product— proved 
by performance in the total produc- 
tion of nylon hosiery in many of 
the nation’s leading mills. Nyasil is 
economical since a pint is sufficient 


in 30 gallons of water. 


ORDER TODAY 
5, 10, 15, 30 and 55 gallon containers 






Specialties for 
SCOURING 
STRIPPING 

PENETRATING 
FINISHING 


Oils for all textile conditioning requirements 


O. F. ZURN COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
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| Circular Knitting Machines 

keep quality high—increase production—lessen 
shut-downs—and reduce overhead. They keep 
on performing day after day—with a minimum 
of attention. That’s why you'll find Brinton's 
in the largest mills, where accurate and scien- 
tific records are kept to tabulate the perform- 
ance of every unit. « We have been 
making Brinton’s for over fifty years, and 
will be happy to figure with you on 


your immediate requirements. 


Your inquiry will bring 
full particu/ars. 
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machinery is said to have led to 
other interesting shifts, as, for ex- 
ample, displaced footer machines 
continue to be used in other ways 
for profitable operation, making 
men’s half-hose, misses’ full-length 


hosiery, and women’s small-size 
stockings. 

Changes in machines are said to 
have become rather frequent, 


having as their aim increased pro- 
duction, or better fit, or the sheer- 
ness that many consumers prefer 
in stockings, and these changes 
apply both in full-fashioned and 
the no-seam divisions of the indus- 
try, manufacturers report. It is 
conceded that the impact of new 
ideas 1S gradual and the newest 
machines now being designed by 
the experts will scarcely become 
an important factor in production 
for some time—possibly until next 
year — because of continued in- 
ability to get exactly the sort of 
materials that are most suitable 
for making equipment of this 
character. . 

It also is explained that new 
design of equipment seems to be 
more or less integrated With the 








future use of thermo-plastic yarns, 
which means nylon, so far, though 
other types are in the offing. 
With the Government ending its 
silk controls there has naturally 
been some discussion as to whether 
silk hosiery is to play again an 
important role in the industry and, 
if so, whether the machinery de- 
Signers will come up with differ- 
ent equipment especially adapted 
for using silk. So far, it is under- 
stood, the machinery people do not 
have silk in mind in the way that 
they are considering other yarns. 
Sheerness is described as one of 
the principal objectives, as well as 
production of continuously-made 
stockings on a single machine. The 
dl-gauge machinery is frequently 
mentioned in the industry as a sort 
of measuring-stick by which to 
estimate the probable construc- 
tions of the future, and in the 
rapidly-growing no-seam line, the 
400-needle stocking is viewed from 
the same angle. One observer says: 
“At present a nice rivalry is 
building up among the makers of 
full-fashioned machinery and 


those making the no-seam equip- 


A 


something’. . 





To catch a customer's eye is one thing... but 
to hold the interest of discerning women, and to 
bring that interest to the buying point, is far 
more important. To accomplish this, the loveliest 
of garments and hose should have an ‘extra 
. an “added ingredient” to in- 
crease their importance as worthwhile pur- 
chases. Dura Beau finishes, ‘tailored to fit the 
fibre and fabric” add that final touch, bring new 
loveliness to fine raiment... Dura Beau’s added 
beauty lasts longer, too. 





ment and this also is affected by 
ideas concerning the future use of 
synthetic yarns, as those building 
the newest circular machines for 
no-seam are as alert as those in the 
other field, despite the fact that 
until recently the full-fashioned 
interests have had the quality 
range mostly to themselves.” 


Silk Interest Mounts 


The attention of knitters for 
some time has been directed to- 
ward the feasibility of using silk 
in place of other materials, partly 
aS a relief for the shortage of 
stockings, and a study of the silk 
outlook has been made on behalf 
of the Independent Hosiery Manu- 
facturers by their executive sec- 
retary, Edward Rand. From this 
investigation it appears that 
enough silk yarn could be turned 
out to make around 175,000 dozen 
pairs per month by the end of this 
year, but Mr. Rand points out that 
some other factors have to be con- 
sidered before the finished product 
can be realized. 


(Continued on page 190) 


Reg. U.S. A. & Canada 
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TORRINGTON NEEDLES 


PERENNIALLY popular, sweaters are taking on fresh appeal 
with new and unusual designs enhanced by special effects 
and gala touches. Producing such articles calls for origi- 
nality in design—and careful control over the quality of 
the knitting. 

Torrington Needles can help you achieve and maintain 
the highest standards of knitting. Their smooth finish, fine 
temper and accurate overall dimensions are assured by 
special automatic machine methods of manufacture. If 
you have not tried Torringtons, try them now—for 
smooth, economical knitting machine operation. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U.S. A. Established 1866 


Branches: New York e Philadelphia ¢ Chicago e¢ Greensboro, N. C. 
Boston e¢ St. Louis e¢ Toronto, Canada e Pacific Coast Representative 
E. G. Paules. 1762 West Vernon Ave., Los Angeles 37, Calif. 
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OW Big Should a Needle Bearing Be? 


... Big enough to carry the load. But whatever the actual 
size required—the Torrington Needle Bearing is the most 
compact anti-friction bearing unit ever devised. 


In relation to its radial load capacity it has the smallest O.D. 
of any comparable anti-friction unit—an important design 
advantage from the standpoint of space-savings and weight 
reduction. 


Experience in hundreds of different applications has dem- 
onstrated the practical advantages of this high unit load 
Capacity in terms of design improvement, increased operating 
efficiency, and manufacturing economy. 





Ask our engineering department to translate these Needle 
Bearing features in terms of your own design requirements...to 
show you how small a bearing can be to give you all these 
advantages. Your inquiry involves no obligation. 





THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 


FRENDS—Yarn Markets 





RESTORATION of individual partici- 

pation in pricing of yarn supplies, 
which once more gives effect to the 
buyers’ experience in his field and to 
the sellers’ appraisal of his market, is 
expected to be an important step to- 
ward re-establishing the functions of 
the textile-apparel markets for manu- 
facturing materials and completed 
merchandise. During the time of 
government price control, various 
Federal agencies and officials sug- 
gested schemes for easing the eco- 
nomic strain on small businesses; but 
with a free field and no favors asked, 
small enterprises now seem likely to 
triumph over present obstacles. 

From the standpoint of yarn sup- 
ply for manufacturers who have to 
rely on market sources for their ma- 
terials, the outlook now is for more 
adequate service, but it is unlikely 
that the availability of yarn will soon 
enlarge to the point where consumers 
will be able to contract for specu- 
lative holdings. Thus, over the next 
several months, present prospects are 
that from the standpoint of their own 
inventories and unfilled orders, yarn 
sources in general will remain in a 
liquid position. 


Cotton Yarn 


As far as market supplies are con- 
cerned, buyers esteem them as to 
their availability, and price is a less 
important factor right now than the 
assurance of getting the right sort 
of yarn at the right time. As to pro- 
duction, latest independent reports of 
the out-turn of cotton sale yarn are 
reassuring to consumers and the 
market interests. Individually, the 
sale yarn spinners have solved their 
problems in large part, without aid 
from the outside. As a result, “pro- 
duction goes rolling along.” 

Granted that the price outlook now 
is confused and may remain so for 
some time to come, sale yarn interests 
stress that the relationship between 
supply and demand becomes more 
important with relaxation or aband- 
onment of government controls, and 
as undoubtedly there is present de- 
mand for all the sale yarn that can 
be spun and shipped, yarn produc- 
tion becomes more than ever the 
main consideration. 

Sale yarn production performance 
during the quarter just ended, in- 
cluding not only all-cotton carded and 
combed yarn for weaving, knitting 
and thread, and other uses (and in- 
cluding also 100 per cent spun rayon 
yarns), is indicated through indi- 
vidual estimates of yarn distributors 
to have been approximately as fol- 
lows: 

Total, including blended yarns and 
all other varieties entering into CPA 
compilations, was about 250,000,000 
pounds. As to distribution of this total 
among strictly cotton yarns, market 
estimates show: Carded weaving 
yarns, 83,700,000 pounds; carded 
knitting, 45,760,000; carded thread, 


2,000,000; combed weaving, around 
14,000,000; combed knitting, 36,000,- 
000; combed thread, about 8,000,000; 
carpet yarns (carded) 6,250,000; all 
other carded counts and kinds, ap- 
proximately 34,500,000 pounds. 

The foregoing represents roughly 
a gain in over-all sale cotton yarn 
output of around 10 per cent for the 
second 1946 quarter, as compared 
with the preceding quarter, and ac- 
counts for about nine-tenths of all 
yarn regularly handled in the sale 
markets, the balance consisting of all- 
rayon spun yarn, the yarns blended 
with rayon and other fibers and those 
used for making cordage and similar 
end-products. Local market statis- 
ticians have not worked out the prob- 
able second quarter increases in out- 
put of special-purpose yarns, they 
say. 

It is explained that on the basis of 
this unofficial estimate of yarn pro- 
duction (strictly cotton) it is evident 
that there has been some distorticn 
of normal relationships as between 
weaving and knitting yarn, thus con- 
tinuing during the last quarter the 
preference shown for knitting yarn 
customers during the first 1946 
quarter and earlier. Distributors ex- 
plain that the transition from war 
work to commercial operations made 
it necessary for spinners to change 
their type of production considerably 
since this time last year, so that com- 
parison of output in the recent quar- 
ter with that of the second 1945 
quarter, would be misleading. 


Rayon Yarn 


Price advances in this department 
were long overdue and would have 
occurred even under the original form 
of price control, according to spokes- 
men of the rayon yarn industry. Even 
under the amended form at first sug- 
gested by Congress just prior to 
termination of OPA, advances of at 
prospect both for rayon yarn and 
least five cents per pound were in 
staple fiber, it is asserted. Sellers and 
buyers of rayon yarn seem to have 
agreed that such an advance would 
have been conservative, as yarn pro- 
ducers’ prices did not change since 
1941 and since then, of course, many 
changes occurred in spinners’ costs. 

That is, as viewed in the yarn 
markets, while the rayon companies’ 
over-all profits remained satisfactory, 
the spinners undoubtedly were en- 
titled to get additional compensation 
for the function they performed dur- 
ing the reconversion period, when 
their product very often had to “fill 
in” for yarns made of other fibers, 
which were short of the demand. 

Fair treatment in the past has, 
from the pricing standpoint, led con- 
sumers of rayon yarns to expect that 
over the next several months the 
producers, though now having free- 
dom in pricing, will continue to pur- 
sue relatively conservative policy. 
Such a program, it is explained, is in- 
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dicated not only from the producers’ 
sense of fair play, but because they 
realize the attractive outlook for sub- 
stantial enlargement of patronage by 
the knitwear trades, and know the 
great potentiality of their own Cca- 
pacity for spinning and distributing 
rayon yarns in competition with other 
offerings. 

Knitted and woven materials and 
the end-products, will respond in 
various degrees to increases in (a) 
cost of synthetic yarns, as compared 
with those made from other fibers 
and (b) their own labor and other ex- 
penses, it is stated. There also will be 
production changes that eventually 
will entail conformance among rayon 
spinners, as to the types of yarn most 
needed to profitably meet consumer 
demand in the future. 


Worsted Yarn 


Notwithstanding receipt of numer- 
ous inquiries, worsted yarn sources 
have confined sales chiefly to small 
lots in recent weeks, while trying to 
appraise the probable fall trend of 
their costs for wool and tops. Cus- 
tomers, on the other hand, have been 
anxious to cover ahead at least 
through October and, if possible, 
through the balance of this year. 
Over a long period, consumers of 
worsted yarn say they have put up 
with relatively small monthly allot- 
ments, which arrived at irregular in- 
tervals, and often consisted of dif- 
ferent yarn from what was ordered. 
Buyers now insist that their supply 
should be assured, so that they can 
plan their own operations without so 
much risk of running out of yarn. 

Sellers forecast no early importart 
change in their yarn prices, and it 
is stated that strong efforts will be 
made to prevent undue advances; but 
it is taken for granted there will be 
a sequence of moderate upward ad- 
justments in both tops and yarn, part- 
ly due to similar changes in raw 
wool, but also to higher costs of the 
worsted yarn mills. As in other lines, 
return of “free” pricing will eventual- 
ly lead to changes in the kind and 
counts of yarn which the spinners 
may prefer to make. 


---~@}-— 
Vets to Test Textiles 


The laundering qualities of new 
and existing textiles will be tested 
in a laboratory that The Veterans Ad- 
ministration will set up in the VA 
Hospital at Bedford, Mass., it was 
announced recently. 

It also is proposed to determine 
the loss of tensile strength and the 
whiteness retention of all 
laundered goods used in VA hos- 
pitals and to test them for soil 
removal. 
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Silk Interest Mounts 


(Continued from page 186) 


The various obstacles are cited 
as follows: (1) The price of raw 
silk is prohibitive at this time, if 
it has to meet the competition of 
other yarns, because if the full- 
fashioned silk stockings must be 
sold at a high price, the consumers 
probably will prefer other mer- 
chandise—as is the case at present; 
(2) There is a dearth of 5-B 
doubling machines which were 
used before the war and were 
junked or otherwise disposed of. 
These machines are not now avail- 
able in sufficient numbers and 
scarcely can be expected to arrive 
before 1948; (3) there is a short- 
age of spinners and coners; (4) 
experienced labor is also lacking 
at present and it is figured by 
some that at least six months will 
be necessary for the training of 
people for this specialized work; 
(5) there is a shortage of oil neces- 
sary for soaking, and some users 
are struggling for small lots where, 


in the past, quick deliveries of car- 
loads of oil was commonplace; (6) 
storage space is also lacking, for 
the nylon and rayon capacities are 
nearly at their peak and govern- 
ment restrictions would have to be 
lifted to provide more facilities. 

From the foregoing and other 
drawbacks, Mr. Rand concludes 
there is not a sound basis for 
optimism in the near future, in the 
manufacturing of full-fashioned 
silk hosiery on any considerable 
scale. In addition, in his opinion, 
it will be necessary for the indus- 
try to “educate” consumers, who, 
during the war, have learned to 
like nylons and rayons. The silk 
hosiery come-back, it is_ stated, 
may be all the more difficult be- 
cause nylon yarn is being im- 
proved, and the attractiveness of 
nylon stockings is steadily increas- 
ing. 


“Golden Goose’? May Balk 


Among distributors of knitwear 
it is admitted that, at this writing, 
it is nearly impossible to foresee 

what the general level of prices 
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ALREADY USING THE POST-WAR CRAWFORD 
ELECTRIC STOP-MOTION 
Be First with the Latest?! 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
MIDWEST REPRESENTATIVE 
ALBERT R. BREEN 
8@ Best Jeckses Bivd., Chicege, Ili. 
Yel:—Herrisen 7140 





CRAWFCRD 


ELECTRIC STOP-MOTION 





“EXCELLENT! MARVELOUS!’ SAY MANUFACTURERS 


THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO., Inc. 


WHAT MAKES THIS SUPERIOR! 


|. All contacts completely enclosed 
—dust and lint proof. 


2. All contacts enlarged to insure 
positive contact and durability. 


3. All parts easily accessible and 
interchangeable. 


4. Lower take-up finger redesigned 
to eliminate tangling of yarn. 


5. Knock-off box streamlined—cut- 
off switch works directly with 
knock-off—elimination of outside 
switch connecting. 


Designed and 
Developed by... 


CRAWFORD 


THE NAME KNOWN FOR 
DURABILITY and PRECISION 
FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


NEW JERSEY 
PENNSYLVANIA REPRESENTATIVE 
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will be after Labor Day, and the 
best that can be done is to get 
orders placed so as to assure the 
public of fairly adequate supply 
and the best possible quality of 
merchandise that can be furnished 
under the circumstances. Most of 
the manufacturers are said to pre- 
fer increased volume over the 
longer future, in place of taking 
advantage for quick profits from 
continued short supplies. 

Veteran hosiery and underwear 
men say they have not overlooked 
the fact that if retail prices rise 
too quickly and too far, the goose 
that lays the golden eggs may be 
killed off, as it was during the 
flush period after World War I. 
Retailers will scarcely be in a good 
position until after Labor Day to 
determine whether the public is 
satisfied with prices as they will 
then appear, or will decide that 
the goods are not worth what is 
asked. Merchants are believed 
likely to watch the trends from 
now on with keen attention to the 
types of goods that continue to be 
bought freely and those that show 
signs of slowing down. 


It is conceded that they are 
looking for increasing selectivity 
in style and intrinsic worth, de- 
noted by consumer preference for 
better quality merchandise and 
broadscale rejection of what is 
still left of wartime substitutes. 
Prior to Labor Day, it is explained, 
there may be an inkling of the 
probable character of fall demand, 
if seasonal needs begin to be filled 
in advance of the time when chil- 
dren return to school. 


As far as hosiery and some types 
of knitted underwear are con- 
cerned, observers express the view 
that after the industry has fully 
satisfied the public’s requirements 
in the home markets, a much 
greater foreign demand will await 
attention than existed before the 
war and, in fact, some authorities 
say export business should keep 
our mills fully engaged through 
1948. Numerous inquiries from 
Latin America, South Africa and 
nearly all the countries in the 
Mediterranean area, it is stated, 
show that foreign lands that form- 
erly relied largely on Europe for 
merchandise are now in such need 
of replacements that price is no 
object to them. 











Immediate delivery 


PROSPERITY EXTRACTORS for the 
Textile Trade. New 40” and 48” diam- 
eter extractors, motor driven with stain- 
less steel baskets, automatic timers and 
safety covers. Catalog prices and other 
information gladly furnished on request. 


MORRIS 
COMPANY 


SPEIZMA INC. 


508 WEST FIFTH STREET 
PHONE 3-1894 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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e Embossed Seals! 
¢ Lithographed Packaging! , 
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WAYS TO SPEED YOUR 


NYLON 


HOSIERY PROCESSING 


Maintain smooth production 
flow — Improve hosiery quality 


@ LAUREL Coning Oil +443 for better conditioning 
@ LAUREL Nynit C for better knitting 

@ LAUREL Supergel for cleaner hosiery 

@ LAUREZOL +6 for level shades 

@ LAUREL Peramel for fine appearance, lasting finish 


These 5 LAUREL NYLON Hosiery Processing Agents 
will enable you to speed up adequate stocks for your share 
of the tremendous demand for Nylon hosiery. 

LAUREL NYLON Hosiery Processing Agents give you a 
hard-to-beat combination: 1. an excellent conditioner, 
makes for better knitting; 2. an effective lubricator, pre- 
vents sticking in pre-boarding operation; 3. a thorough 
scour, leaves Ricken clean, mee or dyebath; 4, an active 
dispersing agent, has greater penetration, produces level 
shades; 5. a lasting finish, adds to the beauty and appeal 
of your hosiery. 


Tested and used pre-war by well-known mills and dye- 
houses, LAUREL NYLON. Hosiery Processing Agents 
will give you a head start. Phone, wire or write today for 
trial order and directions for use. 


°* SOAPS « OILS © FINISHES « 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., in 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons © Established 1909 
* WAREHOUSES—PATERSON, WN. J. © CHATTANOOGA, TENN. @ CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


OFFICE— 2603 East Tioga Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
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SOUTHERN OFFICE 
az 


CHATTANOOGA BANK BLDG. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


under the 
management of 
JOHN H. STRAUSSBERGER 


A CORDIAL INVITATION IS EXTENDED 
TO THE SOUTHERN HOSIERY INDUSTRY 
TO FULLY AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THE 
FACILITIES AFFORDED BY OUR NEW 
CHATTANOOGA OFFICE 


ALFRED HOFMANN, INC. 


WEST NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY 
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The work we have done and are doing in the textile industry should 
prove interesting to you in meeting post-war competition. We invite 
consultation with you. | : 
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American Associated Consu 


President == J, J, SKELLY, Vice President and General Manac 
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PEGGED and GLUED 
BRISTLES Stay Put! 





LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last from 10 
to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are used—for STAPLES 
WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia first dips the bristles and 
fiber in glue, then they are permanently pegged in. 

BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia ints 
them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, glossy ish. 


Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight is paid one way. 








Shamrock Baskets are busier than ever C. E. HONEYCUTT, PRES. AND MGR. 


soups oi wildadtunte sen everywhere GASTONIA BRUSH Co. 














GASTONIA, N. C.——_ 
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by FAY H. MARTIN 


Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superintendent 
will find ‘“‘The Roving Frame,” by Fay H. Martin, an instructive 
pamphlet. Mr. Martin, who has long written articles for 
“Cotton,” clearly interprets draft, twist, lay, tension, pressure 
of the presser, hyperbola curve, the winding of the bobbin, 
reverse twist on the roving frame, roving frame cones, tensions 
and compounds so that the student or practical man will profit 
by his explanations. 











This is a reprint of 26 pages 8% x 11 of a series of articles 
which were previously published in ‘“‘Cotton,’’ containing valu- 


able information, illustrations, tables, charts and diagrams. 

Fay H. Martin is a recognized authority on the roving frame. 
This book has been adopted by textile schools and vocational 
schools. May be secured in conjunction with a 3-year subscrip- 
tion to “‘Cotton”’ for $2.50 (Canada $4.00—Foreign $6.00). 


MEESE, INC., Madison, Ind. GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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It was a chance of a lifetime! An oppor- 
tunity to buy a business they had 
dreamed about! 

But to the young man and his wife... 
burning midnight oil, drinking black cof- 
fee to stay awake ... it looked like an 
opportunity that could never come true. 

Again and again, they went painfully 
over their ledgers. Adding cold, hard fig- 
ures. Working far into the gray hours of 
morning. But no matter how carefully 
they rearranged the facts — one fact re- 
mained. They needed $100,000 addi- 
tional capital—$100,000 over and above 
the $25,000 they themselves could 
provide. 

To seek for a partner would mean 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCED WITH OR WITHOUT 
NOTIFICATION e CREDIT RISKS ASSUMED e DROP 
SHIPMENTS FINANCED e PURCHASES GUARANTEED 


LOANS MADE ON MERCHANDISE, PLANTS AND 
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The Case of 


sharing the business... 
profits. What could they do? 
eee < 


Several days later, this couple bought 
the business outright—became sole own- 
ers. For JAMES TALCOTT, INC., with 
characteristic liberality had not only 
advanced them the $100,000, but had 
shown them a way to repay this money 
out of earnings in less than two years. 

Because it is the policy of JAMES 
TALCOTT, INC. to work out a method 
of handling any reasonable deal, this 
man and his wife have a prosperous, in- 
dependent future . . . running their busi- 
ness without interference, and without 


sharing its profits. 


MACHINERY 





sharing the 


the Needed *100,000 





~S 
Lo! 





Why James Talcott, Inc. 


Is America’s Liberal Factor 


Almost a century of expe- 
rience in all types of financ- 
ing and factoring, involving 
over one billion dollars, has 
shown us how to solve any 
business financing problem, 
especially where liberality is 
important. Such an under- 
standing viewpoint means 
more profits toTalcott clients. 








- 


JAMES TALCOTT:. 


Specialists in Financial Planning 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENT: CLARENCE KNOWLES, 1734 CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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TWO HEADS 
ARE BETTER 
THAN ONE 



































The most difficult sizing problem 
can be solved by putting two heads 
together. Your man and a NORTH 


service man together, can aie it. 





Every NORTH service man is a 
practical mill man with years of ex- 
perience in sizing problems. We are 
prepared to render our usual prompt 
efficient service to all of our cus- 
tomers. 









In cases where constructions of 
goods are being changed or changes 
in personnel have been made—caus- 
ing problems to arise, a phone call or 
letter will bring our service man. 


TALLOW 


F R AN K 













FINISHING SLASHING 
FINISH-RITE * WEAVE-WELL 
PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 
SHUTTLE 
GREASE-RITE 


__NORTH_, 












INCORPORATED 


Manufacturing Chemists 


P. O. BOX 92, P. O. BOX 844, 
MARIETTA, GEORGIA 











ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
TELEPHONES: Atianta RAymond 2196 — Marietta 250 
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Ez sulling Cnyinee 4. 


[O° the 


TEATILE INDUSTRY 


for OVER THIRTY YEARS 


* OPERATING METHODS 
% MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL 


* MODERNIZATION 
COUNSEL 


* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


BARNES 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 


318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


IO HIGH STREET ~ BOSTON, MASS. 


























Here 
are the 
New 


3-SHIFT PICK COUNTERS 


that you'll want to install on looms in your mill! They're 
accurate, built for long service, and made with a shutter 
mechanism that absolutely prevents tampering or build up. 


Send now for literature on three, two, and single shift 
Pick Counters and other Textile Counters. 


DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1973 N. Buffum Street 173 Orange Street 


Milwaukee 1], Wisconsin Providence 3, R. I. 














Why Gadsby would rather 


Rain and hot sun are welcome when 
he’s trying to coax up lettuce and 
eatly peas. But down at his factory 
they ruin his day! Perspiring em- 
ployees leave finger-prints on highly 
polished surfaces. Fluctuating tem- 
peratures make it hard to “mike” 
metals accurately. Everybody is un- 
comfortable and cranky. 


These are some of the troubles the 
Carrier kind of year-round air con- 
ditioning overcomes. Scientific tem- 
perature and humidity control is 
improving quality and stepping up 
production in machine shops, textile 
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mills, rubber factories and a long, 
varied list of other industries. Carrier 
air conditioning makes weather to 
order, keeps out wind and trouble- 
some dust. Comfortable air, winter 
and summer, lifts employee morale, 
reduces absenteeism. 

The right kind of air conditioning 
takes years of experience and intimate 
knowledge of industrial processes. 














garden 


That’s why leading manufacturers 
in so many fields turn to Carrier. Air 
conditioning was created by Carrier 
and Carrier engineers have con- 
tributed every major improvement. 
Its experienced technical men are 
ready to talk over your particular 
needs. Why not consult them? 
There’s no obligation. Carrier Cor- 
poration, Syracuse, New York. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
REFRIGERATION 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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AGAIN AVAILABLE— 








In the interests of 
cleaner, more sanitary 
floors everywhere, we 
are happy to make this 
announcement: 


We are now produc- 
ing our standard quali- 
ty Scrubbers, Mopping 
Tanks, Wringers and 
Floor Waxers in goed 


quantities. 


To insure earliest de- 
livery, place your order 
now. 


REPAIR PARTS 


Put your present equip- 
ment in first-class run- 
ning condition with a 
de ae rt or a 
new brush. We have a 
full stock on hand. 


Send for lilustrated Cataiog of Complete Lawlor Line 
Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 


@UALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 48 YEARS 
121 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Hl. 













DARY RING TRAVELERS 


DISTINGUISHED TRAVELERS 
DARY RING TRAVELERS . DARY REPRESENTATIVES 

The Dary Ring Traveler gets around. It lasts longer on the ring 
without replacement. Here is a traveler distinguished for superior 
performance in the spinning and twisting of all cotton, wool, 
worsted, silk and rayon yarns. 

Distinguished for careful design .. . extra “wearability" 
higher spindle speeds - truly indispensable to better spinning ‘end 
twisting. 

Call on your friendly Dary Representative. He gets around, too; 
you'll find him eager to help. 






THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 
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SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
FOR USE ON 
Knitted and Woven Wear of All Kinds 





For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 6, CONN., U.S. A. 
—Distributors— 
P. 0. BOX 721. 


2805 LAUREL STREET 


HOLLISTER - MORELAND CO., 





SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
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SERVE EIGHT GREAT SOUTHERN CITIES 
HF 
ATLANTA The Ansley 
BIRMINGHAM The Tutwiler 
NEW ORLEANS The St. Charles 
SAVANNAH The Savannah 
NASHVILLE The Andrew Jackson _ 


MONTGOMERY The Jefferson Davis 
LOUISVILLE The Kentucky 
GREENSBORO The O. Henry 





pp Daily Heo worl Tan (0,000 Guedts 


CARLING DINKLER, "reside*" ee 
CARLING DINKLER, Jr., Vice Pres. and Gen. Mg 
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An Oil for Sanforized 


Finishing that is... 
NON-OXIDIZING... 
NON-STAINING 








Se ee ee 
























































Check these important advantages of Emery’s 
Twitchell Oil 3X in your Sanforizing operations. 
. Fast, uniform rewetting 

. Retention of rewetting properties 

. Freedom from oxidation and staining 

. Low volatility—no volatile coupling agents 


. Lubricity imparted to Sanforizing shoes 


An vr Rh WW NH = 


. Absence of gumminess in or deterioration 
of Palmer blanket 


7. Compatability with starches, gums and 
other ingredients of finishing formulae 


8. Low cost 


Emery’s Twitchell Oil 3X is recommended also 
for increasing the water absorbency of toweling, 
wiping cloths, paper-maker’s felts, etc., and for 
all regular finishing operations. 





INDUSTRIES, INC. 


CAREW TOWER « CINCINNATI 2, OQHIO 
3002 Woolworth Bidg. 187 Perry St. 401 N. Broad St. 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. LOWELL, MASS. PHILADELPIIA 8, PA. 
STEARIC ACID ee OLEIC ACID « ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FATTY ACIDS 
TWITCHELL PRODUCTS e¢ PLASTICIZERS 
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Exaicey 


OILLESS BEARINGS 


& 











.IN MANY DIFFERENT 


APPLICATIONS 


“OUTWEARS THE BEST 
BRONZE METAL” 


















20 years D 


without 
a drink— 


RGUTO senaine 


WAYNE JUNCTION PHILADELPHIA 
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SANFORIZING 


is quick and effective 
id 


Also a fast wetting agent and 
penetrant for dyeing packages, 


piece goods, skeins and raw stock. 
» 


Or wherever fast, even wetting 
rotate cl-Jal-biaohalelaMmela-MMal-14-1 31-1 ae 


JotTE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
427 Moyer Street Philadelphia 25, Pa. 



























LANE BASKET TRUCKS 


Smooth — Light — Durable 


Designed for 


All Textile, Garment, and 
Many Other Industrial Plants. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Ine., Mfrs. 
Peughkeepsie, N. Y. 


























KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 





(85 Pinecrest A Desatur, 
Deartern’ 5974 ~ Allendale 3821 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT 


16 Augusta Street Telophese (84 














SLASHER JACKETS 


Est. 1868 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
WwW. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 


785 W. Creseent Ave, Allendale, N. J. 


WILLIAM J. MOORE 
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been ter shl 


é eee lubrication 
Nete spindles and make 
Meefollowing claims: 


Bo bad on Labor. 
50 als irgg on Oil. 
—Laboi I. ing $1000 per year 
per pachbe. (Many plants have 
two and three machines}. 
4—10°/, Power saving. 
5—No yarn spoilage from overfilled 
bolsters. 
6—Easily operated by female help. 
7—No oil soaked tapes. 
8—Cooler running spindles. 
9—No oil drip on floor. 
10—Refiltered oil has a greater affin- 
ity to cling to metal, offering 
better lubrication. 


Greenville Textile 


Ameri Supply 
a Company Greenville, S. C. 
Foudtume, wt. Odell MII! Supply 


Greensboro, N. C. 


MACHINE 
CORP. 








WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA PA 


LA 
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The Damp-Tex system of painting kills rust, rot, fun- 
gus and bacteria. Stops deterioration. Can be-applied 
on any paintable surface, wet or dry, with equal ease 
and efficiency... changing dingy, rough light-blotter 
interiors into glistening porcelain-like beauty. One 
coat covers. Resists acid, alkali, corrosive gases and 
oxidation. Dries overnight without flavor-tainting 
odor into waterproof film. Comés in white and colors. 
Write for our trial offer. 


AS Lec re PORTE 


 PORCELAIN-LIKE 


' Ca a 
1D PO mz 
TEX ror, 5s 
Say | | e a 








% 





rae MP a . 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO. « ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Canaaian Manutacrurer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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“This is the 





PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers —Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER co. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Teylor, Southern Agent 
Seuthern Representative: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 221, Grittin, Ga. — Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C. 








CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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GREENVILLE ¢ SOUTH CAROLINA 








TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 
BLEACHERIES - STEAM UTILIZATION - STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER »- WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 














We Manufecture Ali Types of 


TEXTILE APRONS 


* 
We Rebsiid AN Kinds of 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


We have recently added a complete Engineering Service and are 
capable of making designs and layeuts for the installation ef 
machinery under supervision of licensed engineer. 

We stock parts and supplies for all textile machinery. No jeb 
tee small or too large. 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., INC. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 

BOX 1245 PHONE 3-9831 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 























Selig's 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 


Request our trained  represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 





THE CO. 











DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 
GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Piants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N.Y. - MARSEILLES 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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MAKING REVOLVING-EXPANDING CONVEYOR 
POLES FOR MODEL E PIECE GOODS DRYERS... 


AN IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION TO 


Every feature of design and construction in the 
"NATIONAL" Model E Automatic Piece Goods Dryer 
plays its part in the greater production and better drying 
quality provided by this machine. Among them are the 
patented Revolving-and-Expanding Conveyor Poles which, 
by eliminating creases, uneven exposure to the drying 
medium, shut-downs for adjustment, and costly re-runs or 
rejects, carry the goods through the machine with maxi- 
mum speed, efficiency and economy. 


CORE-FLANGED ... 








i i 


The ‘'National'’ Revolving-and-Expanding 
Pole, of selected wood, has a core of steel 
directly connected to the heavy-duty, ma- 
chine finished conveyor chain. Gear wheel 
flanges on each end of the pole activate 
the intermittent turning and expanding. 
The expansion, or stretching action, keeps 
the material smoothed out, side-to-side, as 
it is carried forward in evenly-spaced 
festoons. 





The success of "National" patented Revolving-and-Expand- 
ing Conveyor Poles in contributing to increased drying 
capacity and lower costs, is matched by other “National” 
features of construction, operation and control. Write for 
complete information or ask our representative to call. 


es 2 





THE NATIONAL DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
N. HANCOCK ST. and LEHIGH AVE., PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 


New England Agent—C,. H. INGALLS, Providence, R. |. 
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You'll find 
everything you want 
to know about 
Motor Controls...in the 












Bring your electrical equipment 





As wh vb BOR) eels om & 


data file up to date . . . with a copy of the 
FEDERALOG! Just off the press, the FEDERALOG 
is one of today’s most-needed catalogs on 
Motor Controls, Safety Switches, Circuit 
Breakers, Service Equipment, Panelboards 


and Multi-Breakers. Mail the coupon today! 
5 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO., INC. @ 
2 50 Paris Street, Newark 5, N. J. (Dept. T-3) @ 





MANUAL A.C. 

STARTER. Bulletin @Please send a copy of the FEDERALOG®@ 
404——available for 

moters up fo 5 hp @'°: 

220 v and 7 hp 
440-600 y. 


@Name and Title 








@company 
@ Address 
& 

@ee¢ee2se2e290ee8eee8ee 
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RED-RAY BURNERS 
ON 
SINGEING MACHINE 


SUCCESSFULLY OPERATED OVER 3 YEARS 
Write for Bulletins 













RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
455 WEST 45TH STREET — NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 









A Digest oy 


OG 


(0 Speeg - 
il] — 
Cleaning 







Describes Low-Cost* 
Textile Mill Cleaning Shortcuts 


ERE’S the information you’ve been looking for: 

comprehensive textile mill cleaning data based 
on case history records of successful Oakite clean- 
ing. Its 16 fact-filled pages show you easy, fast, 
money-saving ways to remove dye from mixing 
kettles; descale jackets of water-cooled air com- 
pressors; remove glue from shuttle binders; de- 
slime humidifying equipment; and many other 
commonly recurring mill maintenance cleaning and 
sanitation chores. Write TODAY for your FREE 
copy. Keep the Oakite “66” Digest on your desk as 
a handy reference guide to help solve and expedite 
your cleaning jobs ... keep costs down. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC.,26C Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technicol Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United Stotes ond Conode 


OAKITES:“CLEANING 





ATERIALS - METHODS - SERVICE -FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMEN 











An Up-to-Date 


PRINTING PLANT 











@ Equipped with modern machinery and a staff 
of competent workmen, solicits thru this publica- 
tion, a trial order on your printing needs. 


@ We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special attention to 
the minutest detail. 





@ We are more than ready to answer any ques- 
tion that relates to your printing problems. 


Write us and let us quote you on 
anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


HYGROLIT 


Knitters Prefer Hygrolitted Yarns 


Our cone and package conditioning equipment BDE restores 
moisture lost in previous processes and facilitates wind- 
ing, weaving, and knitting operations. 


Ask for descriptive folders Nos. 551, 552, 552A and 580. 


N Y 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE, S. C. 





Montreal Mexico Sao Paulo Buenos Aires Antwerp 
*Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 














The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 
DALTON, GEORGIA 
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\ FLETCHER 


TEXTILE EXTRACTORS 
NARROW FABRIC LOOMS 
THROWING MACHINERY 


for Rayon or Nylon 


FLETCHER WORKS 


225 Glenwood Ave., 


When Writing Advertisers, Please M 
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Naturally You Expect 
Better Peformance from 
HAeramat Shears in 


1) Speed of Production 
2) Quality of Work 
3) Ease of Operation 
4) Maintenance 


5) Useful Life 
—because Hermas Machine Company is 
the only concern in America, perhaps in the 
world that specializes on Clothroom Equip- 
ment Exclusively. 


Jucluded in the 
Hermas Line Are: 


Shears, Brushes, Examining Machines, 
Scrays, and many accessories for efficient 
clothroom operation. 








Let us advise you when laying out your 
clothroom. 


HERMAS MACHINE COMPANY 


America’s Only Exclusive Specialists 
in Clothroom Equipment. 


Hawthorne New Jersey 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Ross Whitehead & Co., Limited 

Toronto and Montreal, Canada 
EXPORT DIVISION 


Francis H. Love 
57 William St., New York City 


Unisel, Ltd. 
Manchester, England 
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You should use 
this 
Southern 
Shuttle 


Made of Southern’s ex- 
clusive Tempered Dog- 
wood, it assures you 
longer service in loom 
hours. 


The patented series of 
No. 54 Eyes with the in- 
tegral scroll of precision 
workmanship has con- 
stantly out-performed all 
competitive makes. 


Introducing a shuttle 
spring or grip that has 
been custom-built at 
extra cost to assure you 
of trouble-free perform- 
ance. 


With pride we offer 
Southern Shuttles for your 
most exacting and critical 
weaving conditions in high | 
speed looms. 


At your request our Engi- 
neer will call and demon- 
strate these features. 





SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 


‘ 
_— 


— a 
——S 
oe 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


621 E. McBEE AVE., GREENVILLE S.C 
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For over 80 years the 
Southern textile industry 
has looked to Cole for de- 
sign, fabrication and erec- 
tion of elevated tanks for 
sprinkler and general 
service. 


Based on long experience 
with textile requirements, 
Cole elevated tanks are 
correct in design. Their 
simplicity contributes to 
their low cost of mainte- 
nance, 


Our experienced engineer- 
ing department is at your 
service to assist in solving 
your problems. Write for 
our general catalog— 
“Tank Talk.” 











MFG.CO. 


NewnanGa. 


ESTABLISHED 


1854 




















When you install new or 
different rings, be sure to 
notify us. The Travelers 
that were fitted to your old 
rings may not give the best 


results. 


D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629, Cc 
J. R. FEDERLINE, J 


Box 968, Spartanburg, S. C. 
H. B. CABANISS 
N. Carolina 


Box (88, Monroe, 
TALLERES COGHLAN 
Munro, F.C. Est. 





edartown, - 


Argentina 
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Clipper No. 25 Spindle Tape Hooks. 
Tapes can be prepared in advance so 
frame is shut down only long enough to place new tape 
on the pulleys and join ends with connecting pin. Tapes 
run true—last longer—run smoother—require less 
tension—VIBRATION IS ELIMINATED 


CONDENSER TAPE LACING EQUIPMENT 


Lace condenser tapes with Clipper No. 
25 Condenser Tape Hooks. Clipper laced 
tapes, prepared in advance, can be 
installed in a fraction of the time required 
for endless tapes. Tape may be purchased 
in the roll at considerable saving. 


CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
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QUALITY SHUTTLES = 


of 
WATSON-WILLIAMS 


have led the field for 116 years. 


Count on our representatives to help you solve your shuttle 
problems and to fill your shuttle needs. 





Southern Representatives: 

WATSON and DESMOND, Clifton E. Watson and S. P. V. Desmond, 
118% West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., John W. LITTLEFIELD, 
810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Walter F. DABOLL, 703 
Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 

Northern Representative: 

G. C. BURBANK, 32 Beaconsfield Road, Worcester, Mass. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. minbury, mass. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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[t's A Poor Rule That 
Doesn't Work Both Ways! 


In view of today's shortages of basic raw 
materials, here's what our suppliers recom- 
mend to us: Estimate your needs and place 
your orders as far in advance as you can. 
Then we can do our buying and plan our 
production to meet your needs three, six, 
ten, twelve months from now. 


And here's what we suggest to you: Pre- 
vent sudden, crippling breakdowns and be 
assured a steady flow of replacement parts 
by (1) maintaining a close check on your ma- 
chinery, (2) estimating your needs as far in 
advance as possible and (3) ordering in quan- 
tities for periodic shipment. Then we can 


<.. 





do our buying and plan our production to 
meet your needs three, six, ten, twelve 
months from now. 


S mecify Henderson! 


Henderson Quality-Controlled gray iron, 
semi-steel and bronze castings are the result 
of closely-supervised, modern molding and 
melting practices and accurate machining 
to a guaranteed fit is a feature of all Hen- 
derson precision-built replacement parts. 
Henderson engineering and manufacturing 
‘know how" is based on over a Quarter of a 
Century of service to the Textile Industry. 


ambRY € MACHINE Cp FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 












SUGARS & syRUPS 
10WA 





CORN STARCHES, 
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MODEL AV.T. — 
20,000 R.P.M. Fs | 
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This is NOT a grinder, but a rugged little tool espe- 
cially designed for the SPECIFIC Purpose of 


REMOVING LINT and FLY 
from the top rolls and other parts of the 
drafting elements on 


SPINNING FRAMES also ROVING FRAMES 


Spindle design permits using PICK (which gathers the fly and 
lint) 3/16” diameter by 5” long when used on Spinning Frames 
and 3/16” diameter by 7” long when used on Roving Frames. 
Exhaust air directed back of roll picker to prevent fly and lint 
from being blown into yarn when spinning. Steel housing for 
safety; special grease-sealed bearings. No lubrication required. 


Virginia and South Carolina Georgia, Alabama, Mississipp/ 
Representative: end Loulsiena presse ve: 
WILSON F. HURLEY J. W. DAVIS 
P. ©. Box 1443 P. ©. Box 745 
Greenville, South Ceroline Columbus, Ga. 
North Carolina Representative: 
CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 
Charlotte 1, North Caroline 


bP eee eae. 
130-134 E. Larned S?. 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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ANTI-FRICTION TRAVELERS 


Beuel [Edge 








A. 











U. S. “Bevel Edge” anti-friction trav- 
elers safeguard yarn quality, and pro- 
mote maximum production through 
smoother running. Some of the direct 
benefits from the Bevel Edge traveler 
are stated by users as follows: 





Less loading up of travelers on cotton. 

Less fly waste on woolen. 

Minimizes split ends on rayon, and silk. 

Much lower end breakage—frequently 8 to 10 fewer per hour. 
More uniform tension—more uniform yarn. 


Vhwn— 


U. S.' Travelers are made and stocked in ALL styles. 
DEPENDABLE DELIVERY — PROMPT SERVICE CALLS 


‘U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 





AMOS M. BOWEN, President & Treasurer 
Providence, Rhode Island 





“U. S.” Men Give you Prompt Service! 


W. P. VAUGHAN—W. H. ROSE—Greenville, S. C.—Box 792—Phone 3031 
0. B. LAND—Athens, Georgia—Box 1187—Phone 478 
~ T. L. MAYNARD—Belmont, N. C.—Box 456—Phone 115 
M. L. BOLTON—West Philadelphia—Box 7234—Trinity 1438 
H. R. FISHER—Concord, N. C.—Box 83—Phone 8988 
Cc. W. SMITH—H. J. SMITH—L. H. MELLOR, JR.--Providence—Gaspee 0100 








John Hetherington & Sons, | 


72 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON I1, MASS. 


Southern Representative: 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


Cole Cgents for 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
NASMITH COMBERS 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 
OLDHAM, ENGLAND 
CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING 
MACHINERY 


We Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES— ATLAS BRAND EMERY 

FILLETING — ROLLER VARNISH — TRAVERSE & 

DRUM GRINDERS—CARD CHAINS — HANK 

INDICATORS—CLEARER CLOTH—SPRINGS— 

SPROCKETS — TEXTILE MACHINERY REPAIR 
PARTS 

















DRUMMOND SOAP 





NOW AVAILABLE 
in Blakes 





EASY TO USE 
THE SAME FEATURES PLUS } SUDS BETTER 


You'll be hearing as much about the new DRUMMOND 
PLAKES now as about DRUMMOND SOAP in the past! 


Drummond Flakes are ideal for the textile industry be- 
eause they are so easy to use! And you couldn't get a flake 
that suds better! AH this, and at the same time having the 
qualities of Drummond Soap: high body with low alkali 
ecomtent ... leaves fabric perfectly clean with softest feel, 
brighter colors and whiter whites. 

Try Drummond Flakes and note the difference in your 
fabrics. Drummond Soap is available in a big way, too. It’s 
a matter of whether you prefer Flakes or Solid. You can't 
ge wrong if they’re DRUMMOND. 

Want to try DRUMMOND Fiakes and Soap? Just write 
us today ~~ Pd free working samples and test them on your 
own , 
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LAZENBY 
FILLING WINDERS 


Produce Filling of maximum yardage in Cop, 
Butt and Bobbin form for plain or automatic 
looms at minimum operating cost and main- 
tenance. 


Send us a small supply of your yarn for 
Test-Wind Report and Catalog. 


F. A. LAZENBY & COMPANY 
3106 ELM AVE., BALTIMORE 11, MD. 











A COMPLETE LINE 


Rockwood-Southern 
Short Center Drives 


es 
Paper and Metal Pulleys 


OF MECHANICAL 
DRIVE EQUIPMENT 


® Southern Belting offers 
you prompt “One-Stop” 
Service on a complete line 
of mechanical drive equip- 
ment, that will save you 
time and money. Let our 
engineers assist you in 
modernizing your drives. 


Bushings ond Accessories 
Leather Belting 
V-Belts ond Sheaves 
Veelos Adjustable V-Belts 


Westinghouse 
Motors 





Manufacturers and Distributors 
an or on: oe). oe ae | GEORGIA 
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iN THE TEXTILE 





CL list 






INDUSTRY 


Films 






TRAIN LABOR PROFICIENTLY 
INCREASE PRODUCTION 
IMPROVE QUALITY OF PRODUCTS 
SAVE MONEY AND MATERIAL 





to: 

















Accel 


erated wash- 


re 
der 


testing un- 
eelsbamelilel-i- 


conditions. Twen- 
ty samples may 


be 


ATLAS-OMETE 


tested a? 
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— SPECIALISTS 


é: OOO 
Since rayon has been a commer- 
cial fiber Johnson Was~specialized 
on design and construction of 
machines to size synthetic warps 
refficienfly, in close cooperation 
with the mills and the manufac- 
~nngturers of- every type of yarn. 


¢ 


£ 


Let us know your sizing problems. 
We can help you solve them 
efficiently. 


Chartes B. 0n7 
4 MACHINE WORKS 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 














TYPE CMR SHEAR 


With Electronic Seam Protector 


Our latest type C M R Shear completely removes selvage 
and surface threads from cottons, rayons and silks, at the 
highest cloth speed of any machine built. It operates more 
efficiently, gives better results and greater production. The 
highly sensitive automatic seam protector, electronically 
controlled, gives complete full-width protection on all 
seams. 
Send for New Bulletin No. 335A 


Casts & Marble 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 














WEATHER-OMETER ye LAUNDER-OMETER *w FADE-OMETER 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 








DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. Page is 3 cel- 
umas, 10 inches deep—30 inches to page. Space measured by 
even inch ig drwy f by 1, 2 or 3 columns in width. Column width 

ased on the total space used in one year. 


2% inches. Rates 




















UNDISPLAYED 
Positions wanted .05 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 
per insertion. Cash with order. Box number address care of 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., count as eight words. 


Per Inch Per Inch 
1 inch ___ $6.00 30 inches _. $4.50 Advertisements for help wanted, equipment for sale, for rent 
ae -- wae aks panes ---- bet or wanted, and professional cards are accepted at display rates 
ERE ST 500 200 or more inches___~- 3.75 only. 








THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN SOUTHERN MILLS 


And in all sections of the United States and Canada. If you are seeking employment, write us fully regarding your 
experience and position desired; we will inform you of positions now open in your line of work. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET 


Over 45 years of confidential employment service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 


BOSTON 8, MASS. 














SALES REPRESENTATION 


Established chemical manu- 
facturing organization re- 
quires the immediate serv- 
ices of sales representatives 
who have well-established 
contacts in the textile in- 
dustry. Throughout New 
England and the South. 


Our organization is produc- 
ing large quantities of basic 
materials, and the men we 
select will not be hampered 
by today’s scarcity of fats 
and oils. 


You have our assurance 
that all correspondence will 
be treated in strict confi- 
dence. 


Box No. 884, COTTON, 1020 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 





WANTED 


Loom Fixer for Draper Automatic 


Rayon plant. New York State. Must be 
able to set up and maintain 100 looms. 
Practical man to be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with fixing and willing to work. 
Permanent position, satisfactory pay 
to right man. State full details in first 
letter. Address Box 889, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


WANTED 


Card room overseer for carded yurn mill. 
Experience and good references required. 
Good pay and opportunities. Address Box 
879, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 
3, Ga. 











Commission Warping and Slashing 
Frem warps, tubes or eenes, on loom beams up 
te 72 imehes wide. Also beaming, ball warping. 
quilling, coning and tubing. 

HARVART PLUSH CO., INC. 


P. O. Box 667, Rear of 207 Pleasant Street 
Fall River, Mass. Tel. 7-9329 or 7-¥320 








WANTED 
COTTON YARNS 


We Pay Highest Cash Prices 


EASTERN YARN COMPANY 
241 Charles Street 





Providence, R. |. 





JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


Specializing in the Purchase and Sale of Used 
Textile Preparatory and Finishing Machinery. 
Tel. 8-5616 


10 Purchase Street, Fall River, Mass 

















POSITION WANTED 


As overseer weaving by experienced 
overseer. 1.0.8. graduate on ways prep- 
aration and plain weaving. Now employed, 
but desire change. Best of references. 
Address Box 890, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 














Attention 
Worsted Yarn Spinners 


If you are making 
or can make 


Hand Knitting Yarns 


2-3-4 Ply 
Dyed or Natural 


Contact us—We are distributors of hand 
knitting yarns nationally—and can take 
your owtput. All or part. Box No. 886. 
care COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 





DYESTUFFS 


Will buy your surplus and obso- 
lete dyes and chemicals for cash. 


NEW ENGLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
91 Oliver St. Boston, Mass. 














POSITION WANTED 
AS MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT 


High grade textile man desires 

oughly experienced in all phases of cotton and 
synthetic yarn and cloth manufacture. Would 
particularly welcome opportunity of position pay- 
ing salary and bonus based on results. Highest 
class references. Address Box 885, ¢/o COTTON, 
Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 








ATTENTION 
COTTON 
MILLS 


Responsible Canadian Firm of 
Cotton-Converters, Dyers and 
Waterproofers wishes to con- 
tact now—for future business— 
Reliable Cotton Mills to buy 
for cash large quantities of 
Grey Cottons, Sheetings, Card- 
ed Drills, Ducks, etc. 


Address Box 891, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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FOR SALE 


1—Fiock Stencil Print machine, 
complete with extra flock, sten- 
cils, ete. 

1—Proctor & Schwartz 4-Unit Air- 
lay Dryer. 

1—V.V. 40’ Tenter Frame, 60”, 
with M. & W. 8. S. clips. 
1—National revolving stick loop 

dryer, 86”. 
20—C & K 76” Heavy Duck Looms. 
1—Gessner 72” Vacuum Extractor. 
1—V.V. 50” Vacuum Extractor. 
8—V.V. 4’ 8S.S. Dye Becks, com- 
plete with motors and drives. 

2—S-D 22 and 20-arm skein dye- 
ing machines. 

3—K&W monel lined skein dyers. 

8—K&G & V.V. 60” Rubber Lined 
Extractors. 

350@—Draper Model BE & K 45” B.S. 

Leoms 


14—Copper Cans, 84”, 907-100”. 
15—New S8.S. Cans, 66” face, com- 
plete with motor and drive. 
1—Hunter Stock Dryer with auto- 

matic feed. 
100—C & K 386” Shirting Looms. 
55—O & K Jacquard Looms, 48”. 
4—Easwood 64” Skein Reelers. 
2—P & S & Hunter 8-cylinder 
Garnetts. 
1—K & G 3-roll 60” Finishing 
Calendar. 
1—2-Burner Ribbon Singer. 
1—3-Roll Ribbon Calendar. 





33-41 Berger Street 
PATERSON 2. N. J. 
Armory 4-6540. 





LIQUIDATION 


SPECIAL OFFER OF DYEING AND FINISHING EQUIPMENT 


1—90/ Butterworth tenter frame, 50” 
width, with 15 H.P. motor, equipped 
with steam coils and top opening 
brass clips. 

2—40/ Windsor & Jerauld tenter frame, 
with new clips. 

1—Textile Machinery dry cans, vertical 
stack, 40 cans, 105” width. 


l1—set horizontal dry cans, 23 cans to 


FOR SALE COMPLETE COTTON SPINNING 
AND WEAVING MILL 10,000 SPINDLES. 
Spinning 10 to 20's count. May be inspected in operation. 


30 CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING 
MACHINES 
10 cut, 10” to 16”, 8 feed 


REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


40 Worth Street, New York 


1—Gessner 70” Semi-Decator, 30” dia. 


1—Van-Vlaanderen 54”, 2 roll Quetsch, 
1—54” Examining, Measuring and Tub- 


2—Elliot & Hall 52” flat folders. 





set 105” width. 


of cylinder, complete with blanket 
and vacuum pump. 


ball bearing. 


ing machine. 


FINISHING EQUIPMENT 


4— Double cylinder teasel Gigs, 80” 
2—Steaming machines, 80” width. 


Cortiand? 7-1591 























YOUR ASSETS and CAPITAL STOCK 
are WORTH MORE NOW 


We are willing to 


PAY YOU 


CASH 


e INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
e MFG. DIVISIONS or UNITS 


We are principals acting in our own behalf. 
All transactions held in strictest confidence. 
Personnel retained wherever possible. 
ADDRESS: 

Box 1223, 147 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 











Cotton Yarn Spinners 
Attention 
If you are making 
Worsted Yarns 
on Cotton System 
2- 3- 4-Ply 
on Hand Knitting Counts 
Contact—Large Hand Knit- 
ting Yarn Distributor of Na- 


tional Reputation—No Quan- 
tity too Large. 


Box No. 887, COTTON, 
1020 Grant Bldg.., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 








Your Advertisement 
on This Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do 
you desire a position? Do you desire 
a good man to fill a vacancy in your 
mill? Do you desire your business or 
professional card placed before the 
textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on 
this page of COTTON? Its 15,500 
copies per month reach the textile 
executives, superintendents and heads 
of departments throughout the in- 
dustry. 


Note the rates above and send 
in your advertisement today. 


COTTON 


GRANT BLDG. ATLANTA 3, GA. 























PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bidg., 

Washington 4, D. C. 











WANTED A COTTON MILL 


Capable of producing fine combed 
yarns for Knitted fabrics. Can manu- 
facture and act as sales agent on 
commission basis. Box 435, REAL- 
SERVICE, 110 West 34th St., New 
York, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


One new Scott T-2 Yarn and Cloth 
Tester. Immediate delivery. Address 
Box 888, c/o COTTON, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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PENETRANTS 
DETERGENTS 
SOFTENERS 
REPELLENTS 
FINISHES 





Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents are made under careful plant 
and laboratory control. Technical service men always available. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


tray, (olelcy-Waad. 1133-14: 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 























THE TERRELL CLEANING 
AND HANDLING SYSTEM 


The improved TYPE K stripper, Automatic 
Bobbin Box Hoist and Conveyor Elevator—a 
modern, compact system for increasing the 
efficiency and lowering the cost of bobbin clean- 
ing and handling. 


Fe Terrell Machine (o.% 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








James F. Notman............ Needham, Mass.—N 

E. W. 8. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. 5— ean, zs, mn 

W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd.....Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 

Geo. Thomas & Co...... Manchester, England—European Agt. 
ee aod a 
210 
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Abbott Machine Co. ......... 24 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Air-Perme-Ator Mfg. Co.... 138 


Aldrich Machine Works ..... 26 
Alemite Division ............ 91 
Amen Gemseee ...ccodwesvers 204 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. .... ll 
Althouse Chemical Co. ...... ° 
Aluminum Co. of America ..108 
Alvey-Ferguson Co. ........ ° 


Amalgamated Chemical Corp.135 
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—e Aniline Products, 
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American Associated Con- 

sultants, Inc. 
American Cyanamid & 

Chemical Corp. 
American Magnesium Corp... 
American Moisteninge Co. ... 
American Monorail Co. ...... 81 
American Paper Tube Co. ..212 
American Steel & Wire Co... 15 
American Viscose Corp. ....115 
Amplex Division of Chrysler 
Aralac, Inc. 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. ..197 
Aridye Division ° 
Arkansas Company, Inc. ....123 
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Armstrong Cork Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & 

See Inside Front Cover 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. 137 
Atlanta Envelope Co. ....... 
Atlas Electric Devices Co....207 
Atwood Division 171 
Augusta Chemical Co. 
Automatic Transportation 


Bahnson Co. 
Baker & Adamson Div. 
Barber-Colman Co...181 and 149 
Barnes Textile Associates, 


i. 2 ieee eee Chih h ea eke 94 
Becco Sales Corp. .......see-. 28 
Best & Co., Edward H....... 198 
Birch Brothers, Inc. .......- ° 
Blickman, Inc., 8S. .....«cee« le 
Bond Co., CRereee «cise e devs ° 
Borne, Scrymser Co. ....... 154 
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Brown Instrument Co. ...... ° 


Bunting Brass & Bronze Co.. 38 
Burkart Schier Chemical Co..210 
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Caleo Chemical Division ....107 
Cameron Machine Co. ...... ° 
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Clover Leaf Mfg. Co. ........ 157 
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Columbia Steel Co. 15 
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Continental-Diamond Fibre 
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Corn Products Sales Co. ....119 
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Crawford Mfg. Co. .......-:: 190 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Works 4 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co.207 
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Darnell Corp., Ltd. 
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Dary Ring Traveler Co. ... - 196 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. coos 6 
Diagraph-Bradley Stencil 
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Georgia Power Co. .........- ; 
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Gulf Oil Corporation ........ 55 
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H & B American Machine 
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Hermas Machine Co. 208 
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John 206 
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Hooker Electrochemical Co... * 
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Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. ...... 109 
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Hyatt Bearings Div. ........ ° 
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Ideal Machine Shops ........ 111 
Inter-American Supply Co...121 
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Ring for every spinning 





and twisting operation .«,. 


Our 1000-odd rings, 
from 1%” to 6%” are 
all alike in one re- 
spect: They have the 
famous “DIAMOND” 
FINISH, which for 73 
years has meant easy 
starting, top speeds, 
long life. Our line in- 
cludes the exclusive 
Eadie lubricated 
rings, “Speed Kings” 
in their field. 








DIAMOND 


the . 
> ian 


RENG CO. 
“Swister Rings since 1873 





SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 


I 
~tr £ 
~~ 





FINISH 


DL CLLLLCLLLLCELEEC ECE Le 


nA HMA 


for de-sizing cottons, 


rayons and mixed goods 
* 


Assures rapid, dependable 
de-sizing. 


Our technical staff always at 
your service. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


178O MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 16 
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For Headless 
Package Rayon 
Spinning 


EADLESS Package Spinning is a milestone of 
progress in the rayon throwing industry and 
A.P.T. Headless Package Tubes are playing such 
an important part in the success of this opera- 
tion that leading manufacturers of throwing 
machinery and of rayon recommend them. 
Made of laminated paper, impregnated for 
moisture resistance and hardened by baking, this 
A.P.T. tube is perfectly balanced because of its 
perfect lap inside and out. The ridge on the 
inside, where the roll of paper starts,—a regular 
feature of conventional paper tubes,—is ground 
down and eliminated—an exclusive feature. 
A.P.T. Yarn Carriers are used for the spinning, 
twisting or weaving of all fibres. They have ex- 
ceptional strength in view of their light weight, 





LOOKING INSIDE OF TUBE. 
— Note lap is practically 
invisible. 


are highly resistant to distortion from moisture 
and temperature changes, to splitting and chip- 
ping, will not splinter, have perfect spindle cling 
and are free from static. 

Why not find out how they can improve your 


yarn processing? We'll be glad to help. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


WOONSOCKET, R. Bey U. s. A. 


Sales Representatives: Jesse Hodges, P. O. Box 784, Charlotte, N. C.; James L. Coffield, Jr., 
360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
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PLUSH COVERED SCAVENGER ROLLS 





mae TS 1,500,000 now in use: 


plush picks up waste better. 


The value of this plush-covered scav- 
enger roll to the modern spinning 
mill is unquestioned. It is now prov- 
ing its worth and value in many of 
the best and most progressive mills 
in the country .. . OVER 1,500,000 
NOW IN USE. 


The deep-piled plush covering is 
composed of two pieces, separated 
in the center with a narrow tape. 
The pile on either end slants out- 
ward, so that waste 
can be slipped off 
easily. Flutes stay 
clean because the 


<x 
\ QQ, .})”?™?™ e~ WML LLL 


MOA yy 


CENTER 


MHL A\\ WSS 


=_=_> 


Operators are freed of the time- 
consuming job of cutting waste from 
the rolls. This also means that the 
plush-covered roll lasts notably long- 
er, for it completely eliminates the 
damage to covering that so often 
results when waste is removed with a 


knife. 


Put these superior rolls to work in 
your mill. They will 
give you maximum 
efficiency and mini- 
mum cost. 


YHA HUMWdVM? 0 Wr 
EASY TO CLEAN 





EK. F. ROSE & COMPANY 


MAIDEN, 
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This new “Inner-Locking” Wheel is literally two wheels, one within 
the other. Disengaged with the shaft-spline, it stubbornly resists 
over-throwing. And when engaged with the shaft-spline, it readily 
resets to zero. 


This new wheel is made of tough, bright-white plastic ... for greater 
wear-resistance, clearer readability of figures .. . and easier cleaning. 


So be sure to get the protection of this new Veeder-Root “Inner- 
Locking” Wheel, on all the new Pick, Hank, Yardage and Knitting 
Machine Counters you buy. Get in touch with your nearest 
Veeder-Root office .. . have a Veeder-Root engineer show 


and prove to you the advantages of this latest improvement The Ciueiting YHouee wf Suauctey 


~~ Oe 


in all Veeder-Root Counters of the 2-3 type. Be a 











VEEDER-ROOT IN 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. e GREENVILLE, S. C. 





